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tLbcs  loofte&  up  and  aaw  a  Star, 

Shining  in  the  Eaat,  heponh  them  far, 
Bnh  to  the  earth  ft  gave  great  light, 
Bnh  00  it  continued  both  dap  and  night. 

flowell,  &c. 


Bnd  hp  the  light  of  that  eame  Star, 
tEbree  TIQliaemen  came  from  countrp  far; 
fTo  oeeli  for  a  fting  was  their  intent, 

Bnd  to  follow  the  Star  wherever  it  went. 

flowell,  &c. 


tlbiB  Star  drew  nigh  to  the  north-west, 
®'er  asetblebem  it  took  its  rest, 

Bnd  there  it  did  both  stop  and  stap, 
Bight  over  the  place  where  ^esus  lap. 

flowell,  ^Ic. 


tTben  entered  in  those  TDOlisemen  three, 
full  reverentlp  upon  their  knee, 

Bnd  offered  there,  in  1)is  presence, 
tCbeir  gold,  and  mprrb,  and  frankincense. 

Howell,  ^c. 


fTben  let  us  all  with  one  accord. 

Sing  praises  to  our  Heavenlp  lord, 

fEbat  bath  made  f>eaven  and  earth  of  nought, 

Bnd  with  f>i0  Blood  mankind  bath  bought. 

Howell,  ^c. 
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we  live  at  the  present  day,”  and  especially  in¬ 
applicable  to  a  controversy  involving  the 
boundary  line  between  Great  Britain  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 


its  action.  Men  whose  prudence  would  have 
dictated  further  caution,  still  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  their  sense  of  the  rashness  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  however  terribly  the  whole  country  may 
suffer  for  it.  Whatever  some  belligerent 
politicians  may  say,  the  country  at  large 
is  against  war,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which 
is  looked  upon  as  an  unspeakable  calamity. 
Clergymen  in  this  city  and  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  spoke  out  on  the  subject  in  their  Sunday 
sermons,  and  the  well  nigh  unanimous  ex¬ 
pression  was  that  war  in  such  a  cause  would 
be  a  crime.  We  have  treated  the  subject  more 
fully  on  another  page. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


A  RELIGIOUS  AND  FAMILT  PAPER, 


In  view  of  this  reply  the  President  asked  of 
Congress  to  “make  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  of  a  commission,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  executive,  who  shall  make  the 
necessary  investigation  and  report  upon  the 
matter  with  the  least  possible  delay,”  adding: 
"When  such  report  is  made  and  accepted,  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  resist,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its  rights 
and  interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great 
Britain  of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  jurisdiction  over  any  territory 
which,  after  investigation,  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela.” 
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”If  we  must  go  to  war  at  all,  let  it  be  in 
the  cause  of  Armenia,”  is  a  very  general  re¬ 
mark.  No  doubt  the  Armenian  cause  will 
suffer  some  detriment  by  the  present  interest 
in  Venezuela.  The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be 
turned  westward,  and  what  slight  check  upon 
his  policy  the  Fultan  may  have  felt  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  opinion  will  be  removed.  Tet  it  may 
be  questioned  if  this  will  make  any  real  differ¬ 
ence.  The  Sultan  has  long  felt  able  to  snap 
his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Europe,  seoure  in 
their  want  of  harmony. 


The  message  closed  with  the  following 
words:  ”In  making  these  recommendations  I 
am' fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  incurred, 
and  keenly  realize  all  the  consequences  that 
may  follow.  I  am  nevertheless  firm  in  my  con¬ 
viction  that,  while  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to 
contemplate  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world  as  being  otherwise  than 
friendly  competitors  in  the  onward  march  of 
civilization  and  strenuous  and  worthy  rivals 
in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  there  is  no  calamity 
which  a  great  nation  can  invite  which  equals 
that  which  follows  a  supine  submission  to 
wrong  and  injustice  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  national  self-respect  and  honor,  beneath 
which  is  shielded  and  defended  a  people’s 
safety  and  greatness.” 


But  our  own  people  do  not  show  themselvM 
incapable  of  considering  Armenia  even  in  the 
midst  of  such  excitement  as  that  of  the  last 
few  days.  On  Friday  last  the  President  sent 
to  Congress  a  communication  from  Secretary 
Olney  with  regard  to  the  Armenian  outrages, 
embodying  the  information  received  by  the 
State  Department  in  regard  not  only  to  in¬ 
juries  inflicted  upon  the  persons  or  property  of 
American  citizens  in  Turkey,  but  also  to  the 
oppression  or  cruelties  practised  upon  the 
Armenian  subjects  of  the  Turkish  government. 
It  appears  from  this  communication  that  onr 
missionaries  are  in  greater  peril  than  was 
supposed,  most  of  them  being  at  posts  remote 
from  our  few  consular  establishments;  that 
$100,000  worth  of  property  belonging  to  them 
was  destroyed  at  Harpoot,  and  a  large  amount 
not  yet  ascertained  at  Marash.  The  Turkish 
government  has  been  notified  that  it  will  be 
held  responsible  for  these  losses.  Whether,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  destruction  of  pr<^- 
erty  of  American  citizens  and  the  great  peril 
under  which  many  of  them  are  living  in  the 
exercise  of  their  legitimate  employments,  gives 
this  country  a  right  to  insist  that  the  Sultan 
shall  restore  order  in  his  dominion,  and  if  need 
be.  to  take  measures  to  compel  him  so  to  do, 
is  a  serious  question.  However  this  may  be, 
Rear-Admiral  Selfridge,  now  at  Smyrna,  has 
received  orders  to  furnish  protection  to  all 
missionaries  who  request  it,  and  the  cruiser 
Minneapolis  has  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  join 
the  fiagship  San  Francisco  at  Smyrna.  Minis¬ 
ter  Terrell  has  set  out  to  meet  the  naval 
officers  at  that  point. 


In  response  to  this  message  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  on  Wednesday  appropri¬ 
ating  $100,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  proposed 
Commission,  and  was  passed  at  once  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  The  next  day  the  bill 
came  up  in  the  Senate,  and  after  a  four  hours’ 
debate  on  an  amendment  requiring  that  the 
Commission  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  bill  was  passed  without  any  change 
and  by  an  unanimous  vote. 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 


On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  President  sent 
to  Congress  a  special  message  enclosing  the 
answer  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  proposal  of 
our  government  that  Great  Britain  should  con¬ 
sent  to  aid  arbitration  in  the  matter  of  the 
boundary  line  between  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela.  This  Lord  Salisbury  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  question  in 
which  any  State  was  interested  except  the 
two  primarily  concerned,  urging  that  the  offer 
was  based  upon  a  new  and  strange  extension 
and  development  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
reasons  justifying  an  appeal  to  the  dootrine 
enunciated  by  President  Monroe  are  generally 
inapplicable  ”to  the  state  of  things  in  which 


The  news  of  this  action,  which  was  wholly 
unexpected,  caused  great  excitement  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  reaction  from  which  was  promptly 
felt  in  Wall  Street.  On  Thursday  securi¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds  fell,  and  the  next  day 
kept  falling.  On  Saturday,  however,  things 
were  no  worse,  and  at  this  writing  (Monday) 
affairs  appear  to  have  taken  a  turn.  Panic 
has  at  least  been  averted,  and  the  public 
mind  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain  appears 
to  be  more  quiet.  The  Commission  has  not 
yet  been  named. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  there  has 
been  a  general  feeling  that  we  must  stand  by 
the  government,  however  hasty  may  have  been 


'■'li 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Tbe  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
baa  ahown  himaelf  worthy  of  his  high  position 
and  grave  responsibilities.  In  reply  to  the 
demand  of  the  Porte  that  be  appeal  to  the 
Armenians  to  be  calm  and  keep  the  peace,  he 
bravely  denies  that  the  Armenians  have  been 
guilty  of  outrages,  and  therefore  he  declines 
to  comply  with  the  Porte’s  demand,  but  makes 
a  counter-demand  that  vigorous  measures  be 
taken  to  restore  order  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
the  Armenians  be  compensated  for  their  losses. 
The  Patriarch,  Monsignor  Izmirlian,  is  not  only 
the  spiritual,  but  the  civil  bead  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  people.  As  his  present  action  shows,  he 
is  a  man  of  intrepidity  and  thorough  devotion 
to  his  people,  and  the  boundless  influence  he 
exerts  over  them  is  due  to  bis  high  character, 
his  great  earnestness,  and  utter  forgetfulness 
of  self,  together  with  bis  winning  personality 
and  persuasive  eloquence. 


their  families  endured  tbe  extremity  of  want, 
succeeded  in  effecting  sn  agreement  by  which 
the  atrocious  sweat  shop  was  done  away  with, 
and  tbe  contractors  laid  under  bonds  to  keep 
their  agreement  as  to  hours  of  work,  prices, 
and  so  on.  Tbe  contractors  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tbe  annual  slack  season  to  repudiate 
their  agreement  and  declare  that  they  will 
never  again  consent  to  any  such  terms. 


one  involves  a  certain  principle.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  street  car  strike  has  naturally  been 
the  most  before  the  public,  because  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  movements  of  the 
population  of  a  large  city  causes  universal 
discomfort.  In  general  the  incommoded  pub¬ 
lic  are  too  much  interested  in  their  own  dis¬ 
comforts  to  feel  any  sympathy  with  the  strik¬ 
ers,  but  in  Philadelphia  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  chiefly  because  tbe  Union  Traction  Com¬ 
pany  has  made  itself  very  obnoxious  to  tbe 
public  by  an  attempt  to  raise  tbe  price  of  fares 
by  charging  three  cents  for  transfers.  The 
struggle  has  been  long  and  bitter,  though 
without  public  disturbance.  The  Christian 
league  of  the  city  has  properly  interested 
itself  in  the  matter,  and  has  made  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  which  both  parties  professed  them¬ 
selves  willing  to  agree,  though  a  later  rumor 
is  to  tbe  effect  that  tbe  Traction  Company  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  it.  The  concession  on  their 
part  would  be  so  small,  and  that  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  strikers  so  large,  that  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Christian 
League  proposes  to  invoke  tbe  authority  of 
the  courts  to  compel  the  Company  to  arbitrate 
in  case  of  their  refusal  of  this  agreement. 


No  doubt  tbe  contractors  are  correct  in 
averring  that  the  tailors  are  in  many  instances 
idle,  shirking  their  work,  and  yet  expecting 
their  pay.  The  same  was  the  case  with  tbe 
negroes  when  flrst  given  their  freedom ;  it 
must  be  the  case  of  all  slaves  when  flrst 
thrown  upon  their  own  responsibility.  The 
tailors  of  the  sweat  shops  were  slaves,  and 
their  slavery  of  the  most  degrading  and  stupe¬ 
fying  form.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  all  of  them  should  rise  at  once  to  such 
self-mastery  as  would  keep  them  industrious 
and  zealous  to  hold  to  their  agreements.  Such 
development  is  a  matter  of  time.  But  they 
are  not  for  that  to  be  thrown  back  into 
slavery.  For  years  after  emancipation  our 
negroes  were  lazy,  shiftless,  and  incompetent 
—many  of  them  are  so  still.  But  they  were 
not  re-enslaved  for  that,  and  to-day  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  as  industrious,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  prosperous  as  white  people  of  their 
class.  Tbe  working  tailors  are  not  an  ad¬ 
mirable  lot,  except  so  far  as  patient  endurance 
is  admirable,  but  they  deserve  just  treatment, 
and  in  the  stand  for  their  rights  which  they 
are  now  taking,  which  baa  been  forced  upon 
them  indeed,  they  should  have  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  community. 


The  latest  news  from  Armenia  is  that  a  bom¬ 
bardment  has  been  ordered  of  Zeitoun  in 
which  fastnws  a  body  of  Armenians  have  long 
been  entrenched.  The  position  is  a  strong 
one,  and  tbe  Armenians  may  be  able  to  hold 
out  a  long  time,  but  the  Turkish  government 
appears  to  be  preparing  to  improve  the  inter¬ 
val  by  circulating  from  tbe  Foreign  Offlce  re¬ 
ports  of  all  sorts  of  atrocities  committed  by 
the  beleagured  Armenians.  Tbe  German  and 
English  ambassadors  have  protested  against 
a  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Zeitoun,  but  it 
will  be  a  new  thing  if  their  protests  are 
heeded.  An  unautbenticated  report  now 
comes  that  Zeitoun  has  been  taken  and  all  the 
Armenians  massacred  except  tbe  few  who  es¬ 
caped  to  the  mountains. 


The  proposition  is  as  follows;  “If  tbe  men 
come  back  and  return  to  their  work  and  peace 
is  restored,  the  Union  Traction  management 
will  cordially  and  considerately  receive  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  tbe  ranks  of  its  own  employes, 
and  will  respectfully  and  kindly  hear  tbe 
complaints  and  grievances  that  they  may  offer, 
and  will  remedy  the  same  within  the  range  of 
fairness.  ”  This  really  concedes  tbe  most  impor¬ 
tant  principle  of  trades-unionism,  the  principle 
on  which  the  success  of  trades-unionism  actu¬ 
ally  depends,  and  therefore  the  one  most 
strenuously  objected  to  by  employers,  namely, 
tbe  right  to  be  represented  by  delegates.  This 
right,  which  every  man  exercises  who  em¬ 
ploys  a  lawyer  or  any  other  go-between,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  obnoxious  to  the  employer  of  labor 
for  two  reasons :  the  involved  necessity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  bis  business  with  an  outside  party, 
and  the  usually  offensive  character  of  the 
walking  delegate.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
working-men  that  their  representatives,  being 
of  their  own  social  standing,  are  generally 
men  of  inferior  breeding,  little  tact,  and  a 
narrow  range  of  vision,  and  very  apt  to 
overrate  their  own  importance.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  is  a  just  one,  and  that  the 
strikers  are  willing  to  abandon  it  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  tbe  Christian  League  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant. 


Meanwhile  reports  of  the  wretched  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  homeless  Armenians  come  from 
all  quarters,  and  if  no  band  is  to  be  raised  in 
their  defence,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  stretch 
out  a  hand  for  their  succor.  Tbe  Red  Cross 
Society  stands  ready  to  administer  relief,  and 
nothing  delays  the  departure  of  Miss  Barton 
and  her  corps  of  assistants  except  tbe  small 
amount  of  money  that  has  so  far  been  raised. 
It  is  almost  inexplicable  that  the  purses  of 
our  people  are  so  slow  to  open  in  this  behalf. 
Dr.  Judson  Smith  of  the  American  Board 
says  that  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that 
the  lives  of  850,000  are  in  jeopardy  for  want  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  A  national  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  organized  with  headquarters 
in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $500,000 
for  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Though  such 
an  amount  will  be  very  small  to  divide  among 
850,000  people,  it  will  be  better  than  nothing, 
if  only  it  is  raised  without  delay,‘but  the  need 
8  so  urgent  that  one  looks  with  impatience  at 
the  extensive  machinery  that  is  being  inaugu¬ 
rated  to  secure  this  comparatively  small  sum. 
While  the  committee  of  eminent  bankers,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  ministers  are  corresponding  with 
cities  all  over  tbe  United  States  concerning 
tbe  appointment  of  a  member  in  each  city  to 
represent  them,  tbe  Armenians  are  freezing 
and  starving.  Tbe  amount  could  be  raised  on 
a  single  Sunday  if  only  tbe  cause  were  brought 
home  to  the  public  in  the  right  way. 


TWO  COURSES  OF  PUBLIC  LECTURES  AT 
UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINART. 

The  Directors  and  Faculty  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  have  arranged  two 
courses  of  public  lectures  to  be  delivered  in 
the  Adams  Chapel  of  the  Seminary,  700  Park 
Avenue,  by  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  men  of 
our  country.  They  mark  a  new  departure 
and  an  effort  of  the  Seminary  to  use  its 
great  resources  for  the  larger  public. 

One  of  these  courses  will  be  on  Practical 
Religion.  The  first  lecture  in  this  course  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  on 
Jan.  6tb,  at  S.  15  P.  M.,  on  How  to  Reach 
Non  Church  Goers.  Mr.  Moody  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  large  body  of  young  men  and  by 
a  host  of  friends.  Lectures  may  be  expected 
to  follow  from  Dr.  Ounsaulus  of  Chicago, 
President  Gilman  of  Baltimore,  and  others. 

The  second  of  these  courses  will  be  on 
Church  Unity,  that  great  topic  of  our  times, 
in  which  all  churches  are  so  equally  inter¬ 
ested.  The  first  lecture  in  tbe  course  will  be 
by  that  eminent  theologian.  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Shields  D.D.  LL.D.,  of  Princeton,  who  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  this  subject.  His  lecture  will  be  given 
on  January  18,  1896  at  8.15  P.  M.,  in  the 
Adams  Chapel,  on  tbe  General  Principles  of 
Church  Unity.  Bishop  Potter,  Bishop  Hurst, 
President  Andrews,  and  others  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  course. 

The  clergy  of  all  denominations  will  be 
especially  interested  in  these  lectures.  But 
all  who  desire  instruction  on  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  welcome.  Admission  is  only  by 
ticket,  which  may  be  secured  on  application, 
without  price.  It  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  tickets  of  admission. 
These  may  be  procured  of  E.  M.  Kingsley,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Seminary.  700  Park  Avenue. 

These  lectures  will  be  continued  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Monday  evenings  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March.  For  fuller 
I  particulars  see  advertisement. 


are  concerned.  To  judge  from  the  employers’ 
statements,  the  steam -fitters  are  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  extraordinary  privileges.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  tbe  two  parties  have  now 
come  to  an  agreement,  with  tbe  avowed  de¬ 
sire  on  both  sides  to  avoid  sympathetic  strikes 
which  would  have  soon  been  ordered.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  kept  secret,  but 
tbe  motive  of  it  is  highly  honorable  to  both 
parties. 


The  government  at  Madrid  is  reported  to 
have  given  General  Campos  peremptory  orders 
to  bring  the  Cuban  contest  to  an  issue.  This 
is  doubtless  easier  said  than  done,  but  tbe 
fact  is  that  Spanish  credit  cannot  much  longer 
endure  tbe  strain  of  this  war.  The  report 
that  General  Campos  has  instructed  his  offi¬ 
cers  to  give  no  quarter  to  Cubans,  and  to 
treat  non-oombatants  without  mercy,  may  be 
accepted  with  considerable  reserve. 

Three  important  strikes  have  been  in  prog- 
reas  during  the  past  week  or  more,  and  each 


The  third  strike,  that  of  the  tailors,  is  still 
on,  and  without  question  public  sympathy 
ought  to  be  with  the  strikers.  The  strike  is, 
in  fact,  a  lockout,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  its  motive  is  simply  one  of  greed. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Brotherhood  of  Tail¬ 
ors,  after  a  bitter  struggle  in  which  they  and 
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THE  SILENCED  SINGERS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I,.  Cuyler. 

In  the  procession  who  have  passed  home¬ 
ward  to  their  rest  during  the  year  now  clos¬ 
ing  are  several  who  have  left  their  sacred 
songs  floating  on  the  air.  One  of  these  was 
my  dear  old  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Francis  Smith, 
who  was  borne  to  his  grave  last  month  in 
Newton  by  a  vast  concourse  of  bis  neighbors. 
In  July,  1881,  I  flrst  met  the  veteran  scholar 
and  hymnist  in  Stockholm  ;  he  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  various  mission-stations  in  Asia  and  took 
Sweden  on  his  way  homeward.  The  Baptists 
in  Sweden  are  shout  the  most  enthusiastic 
body  of  disciples  that  I  have  ever  encountered 
in  Europe ;  and  they  got  hold  of  Father  Smith 
and  myself  by  both  handles.  They  escorted 
ns  out  to  the  University  of  Upsala  (where 
Linneus’s  statue  stands  smiling  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Botanical  Garden),  and  gave  us 
a  public  breakfast  at  the  Prince  Karl  Hotel ; 
and  when  we  started  for  a  voyage  through 
the  Gotha  Canal,  they  crowded  the  wharf, 
and  sent  us  off  amid  a  cloud  of  waving  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  During  those  three  days  on  the 
chubby  little  canal  steamer  1  bad  some  de¬ 
lightful  talks  with  the  author  of  our  National 
Hymn ;  he  told  me  that  be  had  heard  his  no¬ 
ble  missionary  hymn,  “The  morning  light  is 
breaking,*^  sung  in  a  dozen  different  lan¬ 
guages.  Dr.  Smith  was  himself  a  superb  lin¬ 
guist,  and  could  read  bis  Bible  in  no  less  than 
flfteen  tongues. 

About  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  story 
of  his  composition  of  “My  country,  'tis  of 
thee.”  How  on  a  dismal,  dark  day  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1882,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  seized  a  scrap  of  waste  paper  and  in 
half  an  hour  threw  off  the  lines  that  will 
make  his  name  immortal  on  our  shores.  He 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  tune  for 
which  he  was  writing  the  lines  was  the  Brit¬ 
ish  National  air,  “God  Save  the  King,”  the 
tune  that  was  to  be  christened  anew  by  the 
name  of  “America.”  The  next  time  that  he 
heard  about  his  “little  waif,”  as  he  called 
it,  was  when  it  was  sung  at  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  Park-street  Church,  Boston. 
Everybody  also  is  familiar  with  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes’s  witty  lines  about  his  Har¬ 
vard  classmate: 

“And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith.” 

But  all  my  readers  may  not  know  so  well  the 
truly  grand  tribute  to  Dr.  Smith  on  his  eigh¬ 
tieth  birthday,  written  by  Holmes,  who  was 
then  seventy-nine.  I  think  that  all  who  read  j 
the  following  stirring  lines  will  agree  that 
Holmes  is  at  his  very  best : 

"While  through  the  land  the  strains  resound. 

What  added  fame  can  love  impart 

To  him  who  touched  the  string  that  found 
Its  echo  in  a  nation’s  heart? 

“No  stormy  ode,  no  fiery  march. 

His  gentle  memory  shall  prolong; 

But  on  fair  freedom’s  climbing  arch. 

He  shed  the  light  of  haliowed  song. 

“FuU  many  a  poet’s  laboured  lines 
A  country’s  creeping  waves  will  hide: 

The  verse  a  people’s  love  enshrines 
Stands  like  the  rock  that  breasts  the  tide. 

“Time  wrecks  the  proudest  piles  we  raise; 

The  towers,  the  domes,  the  temples  fall; 

The  fortress  crumbles  and  decays— 

One  breath  of  song  outlasts  them  ail.” 

It  is  literally  true  that  one  breath  of  song 
has  made  more  than  one  hymn-writer  immor¬ 
tal.  Dr.  Samuel  Smith  made  his  name  im¬ 
perishable  in  half  an  hour.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer 
did  the  same  thing  when  he — while  yet  an 
unknown  young  man — composed  “My  Faith 
Looks  Up  to  Thee” ;  and  by  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence,  be  also  handed  his  verses  over  to  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  for  publication,  just  as  young 
Smith  was  to  do  soon  afterwards.  Neither  of 
these  two  young  students  dreamed  that  their 


two  hymns  were  to  be  sung  oftener  than  any 
other  two  yet  produced  in  America  1  Reginald 
Heber  threw  off  “From  Greenland’s  Icy  Moun¬ 
tains”  within  an  hour  in  his  father-in-law’s 
study  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  sung 
the  next  morning  in  Wrexham  Church,  and 
will  be  sung  all  over  Christendom  till  the 
millennium.  Cardinal  Newman’s  Discourses — 
remarkable  as  they  are  have  never  given  him 
the  fame  which  he  won  by  writing  “Lead, 
Kindly  Light,”  when  voyaging  on  an  orange- 
boat  in  the  Mediterranean.  To  this  list  might 
be  added  Mrs  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Perronet  (who  wrote  “All  Hail  the 
Power  of  Jesus’  Name”),  and  several  others 
whose  “one  breath  of  song”  has  wafted  their 
names  around  the  globe. 

Among  the  band  of  Christ’s  minstrels  whose 
voices  have  been  hushed  during  this  year, 
was  Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Alexander  was  a 
daughter  of  Major  Humphreys,  and  bom  at 
Strabane  in  1823.  Of  her  four  hundred  hymns, 
the  largest  portion  were  written  for  children, 
and  of  these  many  have  won  their  way  to 
older  hearts.  She  is  best  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  her  “There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away” ; 
but  I  confess  that  this  popular  lyric  has  always 
seemed  to  me  more  like  a  snatch  of  sacred 
geography  and  sound  theology  than  a  burst 
of  praise.  Far  better  than  this  general  favor¬ 
ite,  according  to  my  taste,  is  that  hymn 
whose  flrst  verse  is : 

“Jesus  calls  us  o’er  the  tumult 
Of  our  life’s  wild  restless  sea; 

Day  by  day  His  sweet  voice  souudeth 
Saying,  Christian  follow  Me  I  ” 

Mrs.  Alexander  also  composed  that  tenderly 
devout  hymn  on  Heaven,  which  contains  the 
following  genuine  aspiration  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  who  sees  himself  somewhat  as  God  sees 
him : 

“The  highest  hopes  we  cherish  here 
How  soon  they  tire  and  faintl 
How  many  a  spot  defiles  the  robe 
That  wraps  an  earthly  salntl 
Oh,  for  a  heart  that  never  sins! 

Oh,  for  a  soul  washed  white! 

Oh,  for  a  voice  to  praise  our  King 
Nor  weary  day  or  nighti” 

Was  that  beloved  servant  of  God,  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  of  Boston,  among  the  singers?  Yes,  in 
deed.  His  glorious  sermons  were  as  rich  in 
poetry  as  bis  life  was  rich  in  converting  power 
and  active  philanthropies.  Since  the  death  of 
Phillips  Brooks  the  American  Church  has 
suffered  no  such  sore  bereavement  as  the 
sudden  departure  of  Adoniram  Judson  Gordon 
last  February.  He  wrote  several  hymns  which 
bad  the  impassioned  fervor  of  old  Samuel 
Rutherford.  The  most  melodious  is  that  one 
beginning,  “My  Jesus,  I  love  Thee;  I  know 
Thou  art  mine.  ”  At  bis  funeral  in  the  Clar¬ 
endon-street  Church  that  hymn  was  sung  by 
the  whole  weeping  multitude  and  it  is  said 
that  many  utterly  broke  down  when  they 
sang  beside  his  breathless  form  this  last  soul- 
thrilling  verse: 

“In  mansions  of  glory  and  endless  delight 
I’ll  ever  adore  Him  who  dwelleth  in  light 
And  sing  with  the  glittering  crown  on  my  brow 
If  ever  I  loved  thee,  my  Jesus,  ’tis  now!” 

.  There  is  one  more  of  the  departed  bymnists 
of  1895  that  demands  a  loving  word  from  me. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Thompson  was 
bom  in  the  same  year  with  myself ;  we  were 
fellow  students  in  the  Princeton  Seminary 
flfty  years  ago,  and  were  neighbors  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  the  last  thirty  years.  His  ministry 
was  in  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  during 
the  most  of  his  life.  Dr.  Thompson  had  an 
exquisite  poetic  taste ;  his  prose  had  the  musi¬ 
cal  rhythm  of  poetry.  Several  of  bis  hymns 
are  found  in  different  collections,  and  be  ex¬ 
celled  in  translations  of  the  grand  old  Latin 
productions.  One  of  the  flnest  of  these  is 


“Sion  to  Thy  Saviour  Singing,”  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Laudes  Domini.  His  best 
known  hymn  is  the  one  commencing  with 
“The  morning  purples  all  the  sky.”  He,  too, 
has  gone  where  they  have  no  need  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  for  the  Lamb  is  the  Light 
thereof.  Other  sweet  singers  also  have  be¬ 
come  silent  on  earth  during  this  now  closing 
year,  that  their  voices  might  mingle  with 
the  Hallelujahs  of  the  heavenly  climes. 


THE  DEBT— A  CALL  — A  POSSIBILITY- A 
PLAN. 

1.  The  Debt.  Four  alternatives.  Either  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  not  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  it  owes  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars;  or  cognizant  cf  this  debt,  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  disgrace  of  it ;  or  compre¬ 
hending  that,  it  lacks  conscience  and  business 
sense ;  or  not  wanting  in  either  of  these  direc¬ 
tions,  is  yet  unable  flnanoially  to  meet  the' 
conditions  and  pay  this  debt. 

Let  us  consider  these  in  reverse  order.  The 
last  is  not  true.  Twenty  cities  within  our 
bounds  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
population  each,  contain  Presbyterians  of 
wealth  sufficient  to  pay  our  debt  in  cash  be¬ 
fore  next  Sunday  and  not  be  incommoded  to  the 
extent  of  one  single  self-denial.  Fifty  cities 
of  less  population  could  without  doubt  do  the 
same  thing,  or  if  neither  class  of  cities  alone 
could,  they  surely  could  by  joint  effort. 

The  third  alternative  is  not  true.  Very 
many  of  the  strongest,  staunchest  business 
men  in  these  seventy  cities  are  Presbyterians. 
Ability  along  the  line  of  sense  and  conscience 
is  a  Presbyterian  characteristic.  A  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  wealth  is  in  Presbyterian 
keeping,  and  that  custody  came  by  virtue  of 
Presbyterian  sense  and  conscience. 

The  second  alternative  is  not  true.  Every 
Presbyterian  knows  the  disgrace  of  a  debt  on 
our  Church  that  causes  misery  to  our  working 
force  and  limits  our  power  to  improve  our 
opportunities.  Debt,  dirt,  the  devil — here  are 
three  d’s  our  Presbyterian  mothers  taught  us 
to  avoid,  and  as  Presbyterian  people  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  except  where  debt  .applies 
to  our  public  organized  work. 

If  the  premise  of  four  alternations  is  true, 
then  the  flrst  alternative  must  rightly  describe 
our  condition.  Consider  this.  May  and  its 
Assembly  called  to  the  Church,  “Sentiment 
and  gratitude  in  this  reunion  year,  and  busi¬ 
ness  sense  in  this  year  of  reviving  hope,  de¬ 
mand  a  million  for  our  Boards.”  Six  months 
have  sent  the  call  into  every  corner  of  our 
heritage.  It  ought  to  have  brought  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  million  by  this  hour.  It  has  not. 
The  country  churches,  the  Home  Mission 
churches,  the  Alaskan  churches  have  re¬ 
sponded  nobly.  Out  of  such  sources  three 
hundred  and  flfty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
sent  in.  But  the  great  cities  and  the  rich 
churches  have  made  no  sound,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

2.  The  Call.  Let  us  cry  that  cry  again.  We 
are  in  debt.  Who  has  caused  it?  We.  Who 
must  pay  it?  We.  There  is  time  yet  before 
the  next  Assembly,  but  no  time  must  be  lost. 
Oh,  Church  of  God,  awake!  These  is  time 
still.  Arouse  for  a  mighty  effort ! 

Give  heart  and  soul  to  the  three  things 
which  must  be  done.  1.  To  paying  this  debt. 
2.  To  providing  abundant  funds  for  current 
use.  8.  To  “safeguarding”  the  Boards  against 
future  debt.  There  is  a  place  where  “safe¬ 
guarding”  looks  well,  reads  well,  is  well.  The 
debt  most  be  paid  and  there  must  be  no  more 
debt. 

The  Possibility.  It  can  be  done.  It  is  not 
too  late  Churches  that  have  not  paid  as  they 
should  pay,  most  pay.  There  are  sixteen 
cities  that  can  and  should  give  within  two 
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months  towards  the  payment  of  this  debt, 
$600,000.  What  Pittsburg  has  done,  these  six¬ 
teen  cities  can  do,  and  ought  to  do.  It  will 
take  work,  of  course.  But  where  is  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  who  is  not  willing  to  work  when  the 
outoome  is  freedom  and  power?  Systematic 
effort  is  all  that  is  needed. 

8.  The  Plan.  Here  is  a  plan.  Let  every  ses¬ 
sion  in  each  of  these  cities  meet  and  discuss 
the  matter  fully.  Next,  caU  a  joint  meeting 
of  all  the  sessions  and  divide  the  work  among 
the  churches.  Oo  on  the  basis  that  the  aver¬ 
age  from  each  city  must  be  $40,000,  and  ap¬ 
portion  that  among  the  churches.  The  very 
large  cities  must  go  beyond  the  average.  Be¬ 
gin  the  whole  effort  in  humiliation  and  prayer 
before  God.  Tell  the  pastors  to  announce  a 
oollection  for  the  debt  on  the  nearest  Sunday 
possible.  Tell  them  the  Sessions  will  stand  by 
them  in  their  strongest  effort.  Inform  the 
congregation  in  each  case  exactly  what  they 
are  expected  to  contribute,  and  entertain  no 
thought  that  it  cannot  be  done.  Let  there  be 
no  oomparisons,  no  crying,  “My  share.”  The 
only  hour  in  which  to  cry  “My  share,”  is  the 
hour  when  Jesus  cried  it;  the  hour  in  which 
“It  is  finished”  is  the  voice  of  triumph.” 

Let  your  rich  elder,  or  rich  layman,  two  or 
three,  if  you  have  them,  start  the  good  work 
by  announcing  their  purpose  to  give  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  or  two,  or  more.  Let  this  be 
known  as  a  stimulus  for  others.  Talk  this 
matter  over  widely.  Put  all  the  information 
that  can  be  obtained  in  printed  form  into  the 
hands  of  all  your  members.  Before  oollection 
Sunday  mail  every  head  of  a  family  single 
small  envelopes,  enough  for  every  member  of 
the  family,  with  the  request  to  bring  the 
offering  sealed  in  the  envelope,  whatever  it  be, 
one  penny  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  On  the 
oollection  morning  distribute  an  abundant 
supply  of  these  blank  envelopes  through  the 
pews,  so  that  no  person  may  fail  to  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  help.  Then  preach  the  sermon, 
state  the  case,  tell  exactly  what  must  be 
raised,  make  the  appeal,  and  leave  the  whole 
to  Ck>d.  Let  the  collectors  note  carefully  who 
are  absent,  and  on  Monday  the  Session  can 
send  a  letter  to  each  one,  asking  for  a  definite 
amount  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  if  it  has 
not  been  raised.  A  little  tact,  a  little  stimula¬ 
tion,  a  little  system,  a  little  dead  earnestness, 
that  is  what  we  need. 

The  method  described  is  nearly  enough  the 
plan  which  one  Pittsburg  church  followed 
and  reached  its  $10,000.  The  only  thing  it 
lacked  was  concert  of  action  with  other 
churches.  Had  the  churches  of  the  city  all 
acted  together,  there  would  have  been  $50,000 
raised. 

The  committee  said  to  this  one  church, 
“We  want  you  to  give  $10,000  *  The  Session 
answered,  “It  cannot  be  done,  but  we  will 
try.”  The  church  said,  “It  is  a  heavy  bur. 
den,  but  that  debt  must  be  paid.”  Then  it 
reached  down  into  its  pocket  and  gave  it. 
Four  hundred  different  persons  bad  part  in 
that  work.  Four  hundred  out  of  a  total  of 
five  hundred  members.  Brethren,  wake  up. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late.  That  debt  must  be  paid. 

Richard  S.  Holmes. 

PnrsauBa,  Pa.,  Deo.  14, 1866. 


The  detailed  itinerary  now  in  course  of 
preparation  will  embody  suggestions  from  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  as  to  the 
points  to  be  visited,  as  well  as  bints  relative  to 
things  of  the  greatest  general  interest  to  the 
tourist,  making  it  an  interesting  epitome  of 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  and  studied.  It  will  be 
ready  in  about  ten  days  from  this.  Copies 
will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  The  Evan- 
geUat,  Tour  Department,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


REDEMPTIYE  PROCESSES  IN  THE  INTER¬ 
MEDIATE  LIFE. 

Bt  Prof.  S.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

The  opinion  that  certain  men,  or  certain 
classes  of  men,  who  die  in  a  state  of  sin,  are 
in  some  way  redeemed  or  restored  to  holiness 
during  the  intermediate  state  or  life,  is  one 
which  is  having  considerable  currency  in  our 
time.  By  some  it  is  supposed  (Martensen,  in  his 
“  Dogmatics”)  that  this  transformation  will  oc¬ 
cur  either  through  restorative  energies  resident 
in  the  soul  itself,  or  through  the  influence 
of  some  more  favorable  environment,  provi¬ 
dentially  provided.  By  others  (Dorner,  in  his 
“Christian  Doctrine,”  Vol.  IV.)  it  is  held  that 
the  redemptive  processes  carried  on  through 
the  Gospel  in  the  present  world  are  extended  in 
to  the  intermediate  life,  so  that  those  who  have 
not  heard  of  Christ,  or  have  not  embraced  Him 
here  as  a  Saviour,  may  accept  Him  and  be 
saved  through  Him  hereafter.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  that  this  opportunity  of  salvation  is 
afforded  only  to  infants,  or  the  heathen,  or  to 
certain  classes  of  mankind ;  by  others  (Far- 
rar,in  his  “Eternal  Hope”)  that  this  redemptive 
work  may  he  much  more  widely  extended^ 
and  indeed  may  include  all  except  a  small 
number  of  incorrigible  sinners. 

Such  redemption  through  the  Gospel  and 
through  the  mediation  and  ministry  of  Christ 
is  certainly  a  very  different  thing  from  those 
naturalistic  types  of  restorationism  which 
affirm  a  salvation  in  the  life  to  come  on  the 
ground  of  something  inherent  in  the  soul  itself 
or  of  some  natural  provision  divinely  made. 
But  the  dogma  is  just  as  certainly  contrary  to 
the  almost  universal  belief  of  Christendom,  a 
belief  which  rests  immediately,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  on  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
the  Inspired  Word.  The  question  is  one  which 
nothing  but  an  earnest  appeal  to  that  Word 
can  settle,  and  just  at  present  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  simple  alternative, — either 
the  current  belief  of  the  Church  is  radically 
wrong,  resting  on  ignorance,  or  on  perversion 
of  that  Word,  or  the  hypothesis  of  such  salva¬ 
tion  after  death  is  an  unscriptural  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  illusion. 

In  a  recent  volume  on  “The  Messiah  of  the 
Apostles,”  the  dogma  in  question  is  presented 
in  a  distinct  and  forcible  form.  It  is  based 
especially  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Christ  as  set  forth  by  Peter,  particularly  in 
the  famous  passage  which  is  supposed  to  affirm 
the  preaching  to  the  dead  by  our  Lord  during 
the  period  between  His  crucifixion  and  His 
resurrection.  It  is  said  that  the  Messiah  had 
a  work  to  do  for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the 
living ;  that  He  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  dead  ; 
and  that  those  who  died  nrior  to  His  advent 
were  not  excluded  from  His  Messianic  minis¬ 
try.  It  is  said  that  He  suffered  for  the  dead 
in  such  ways  that  they  are  redeemed  or  are 
redeemable  through  Him,  and  that  to  carry 
out  His  redemptive  purpose.  He  went  in  per¬ 
son  and  preached  the  Gospel  of  redemption  to 
the  disobedient  of  former  generations,  and 
particularly  to  the  antediluvians  who  are 
described  as  the  worst  of  all  sinners.  It  is 
alleged  that  His  preaching  to  the  dead  during 
this  brief  period  was  not  in  vain,  but  that  in 
the  intermediate  state,  as  well  as  on  earth, 
this  preaching  became  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation. 

On  one  side  it  is  strongly  affirmed  that  the 
only  complete  salvation  is  the  Messianic  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  all  other  salvations  or  stages  of 
salvation,  whatever  they  are,  must  eventuate, 
in  order  to  completeness,  in  faith  and  repent¬ 
ance  and  consequent  remission  of  sins  through 
Christ.  But  it  is  also  affirmed  that  if  any 
have  not  tbe  opportunity  of  receiving  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  salvation  in  this  life,  they  will  probably 
have  it  in  tbe  intermediate  state,  before  the 


resurrection  and  tbe  final  judgment.  What 
these  other  introductory  salvations  are  which 
men  may  attain  in  this  life,  and  which  are 
to  eventuate  in  the  Messianic  salvation  in  the 
world  to  come,  we  are  not  distinctly  informed. 
Some  illustrative  reference  is  made  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  volume  on  “The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,” 
in  which  we  are  taught  that  tbe  rich  grace  of 
God  and  tbe  mercy  of  the  Redeemer  work  out¬ 
side  of,  as  well  as  within,  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
and  that  these  blessings  are  not  confined  to 
the  brief  period  of  human  life  in  this  world, 
but  continue  in  the  Middle  State  between  the 
hour  of  death  and  tbe  day  of  judgment.  The 
great  majority  of  mankind,  we  are  told,  pass 
centuries,  and  some  live  millenniums,  in  the 
Middle  State,  who  may  there  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  saved  denied  them  in  this  life. 
Tbe  two  volumes  are  thus  agreed  in  advocating 
not  merely  tbe  progressive  sanctification  of 
those  who  have  believed  in  Christ  in  this 
world,  but  also  the  application  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption  to  at  least  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  have  died  in  ignorance  or  in  un¬ 
belief. 

That  this  view  is  radically  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  our  Church  symbols,  and  with 
tbe  general  belief  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
might  be  assumed  without  argument.  There 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  belief  in  our  Confession 
or  Catechisms,  or  elsewhere  in  our  symbolic 
literature.  Taken  in  their  plain  sense,  these 
confessional  declarations  uneqivocaUy  exclude 
the  opinion  that  the  Gospel  is  in  any  form 
preached  to  the  dead,  or  that  any  redemptive 
processes  are  carried  on  in  the  intermediate 
life.  Nor  can  there  be  found  in  tbe  accepted 
literature  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  writings 
of  any  among  its  authoritative  divines  or 
teachers,  any  language  which  would  lead  to 
such  conclusions.  Beyond  all  question  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America  bolds  the 
belief  that  death  terminates  the  probation  of 
every  soul,  and  that  none  who  pass  into  eter¬ 
nity  without  Christ  are  there  instructed  in 
the  Gospel,  led  to  repentance  and  faith,  and 
thus  translated  from  tbe  state  of  sin  in  which 
they  died  into  a  state  of  holiness  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  union  with  Christ  as  their  Redeemer. 
Whether  tbe  opposite  view  be  true  or  false, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  American  Pres¬ 
byterianism  does  not  receive  it,  and  that  the 
Church  symbols  and  the  Church  literature 
give  it  no  countenance  whatever.* 

An  examination  of  the  various  passages 
quoted  by  Farrar  in  bis  “Eternal  Hope,”  and 
by  those  in  Germany  and  in  America  who  have 
held  similar  views,  will  make  apparent  to  any 
careful  reader  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the 
Scripture  texts  to  establish  tbe  dogma  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Such  an  examination  cannot  be  under¬ 
taken  here ;  one  reference  must  suffice.  To 
adduce  the  very  obscure  and  perplexing  text 
in  Peter,  which  commentators  have  struggled 
with  so  much  and  have  differed  so  widely  on, 
as  proving  decisively  that  our  Lord,  during  the 
few  hours  between  His  death  and  His  resur¬ 
rection,  went  into  tbe  world  of  tbe  dead,  and 
then  and  there  set  up  an  economy  or  kingdom 
of  grace,  which  was  substantially  a  duplicate 
of  that  instituted  by  Him  on  the  earth — an 
economy  or  kingdom  which  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  time,  with  essentially  the 
same  elements  afid  experiences  that  obaracter- 

*  Smith,  H.  B.  Theoloau,  P-  608-5.  “There  Is  no  suffi¬ 
cient  Scriptural  warrant  for  such  an  intermediate  state: 
i.  e.,  a  state  in  which  destiny  is  not  yet  decided,  and  is  to 
be  decided.”  After  examining  other  passages  quoted  to 
support  this  view.  Dr.  Smith  gives  his  interpretation  of 
1  Peter  ill.  18-21:  rejecting  the  opinion  that  a  personal 
ministry  of  Christ  to  the  dead  is  here  taught,  and  hold¬ 
ing  that  tbe  text  teac-hes  simply  a  spiritual  ministry  of 
Christ  before  His  advent,  “even  in  the  time  of  Noah.” 
He  also  adds  tbe  significant  remark  that  “even  if  the 
other  interpretation  were  allowed,  all  that  could  be  got 
from  it  would  be  merely  a  proclamation  of  truth  to  the 
dead,  without  any  mention  (^Jte  effeeit." 
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“  IN  THE  DAIS  OF  HEROD  THE  KING.” 

By  Bar.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

So  runs  the  tale  of  those  far-off  times,  when 
falling  stars  of  music,  sweet  as.  night  time 
serenades  and  joyous  as  bluebells,  fell  like 
chimes  from  some  mountain  capital,  into  the 
deep,  darksome  valleys  of  earth,  with  the 
“Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  man.”  This 
sonorous  line  at  the  opening  of  the  Evangel  of 
the  Nativity,  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
gives  the  historic  background  of  the  first 
Christmas.  Many  have  been  the  royal  epochs 
in  history,  such  as  the  days  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Table  Round  and  the  Court  of 
Napoleon  and  the  times  of  Bloody  Mary.  All 
of  them  were  little  classics  complete  in  one 
volume,  little  pictures  are  bounded  around  by 
one  encircling  frame.  Some  are  graceful  as 
Muiillas,  and  others  gruesome  as  any  canvas 
of  Dore.  The  ordinary  reader  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  from  St.  Luke  that  the  Prince  of  the 
house  of  David  was  born  in  a  time  of  sweet 
acsdian  simplicity  in  Palestine,  when  all  were 
shepherds  who  watched  their  fiooks  by  night 
in  a  land  of  fields  and  farms.  But  those  Beth¬ 
lehem  nights  were  not  Nootes  Ambrosianse. 
It  was  a  Dies  Irae  in  Judea,  for  Jesus  was 
born  “in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  King.”  What 
sort  of  a  period  was  this  unique  historic  epoch? 

Herod  the  Oreat  was  the  last  independent 
sovereign  of  all  Palestine  eastward  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  He  was  a  Jewish  Turk,  one  of  those  royal 
buttertiies  who  hovered  about  the  magnificent 
Cleopatra  when  she  visited  him.  During  his 
reign,  black  thunder  clouds  continuously 
swept  devoted  Judea,  whose  forked  lightnings 
demolished  almost  every  ancient  monument 
of  purity,  piety,  and  patriotism  in  the  land. 
He  was  bom  seventy-three  years  before  Christ, 
of  that  celebrated  Idumean  family,  which, 
like  the  Adams  race  in  New  England,  had  a 
singular  genius  for  public  life.  Up  to  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  played  at  all  the  games 
of  politics,  intrigue,  and  war  in  the  Holy 
Land  with  alternate  success  and  failure. 
Finding  himself  at  that  time  an  exile  in 
Rome,  he  became  a  pet  of  the  Csesars,  being 
a  gay  and  dashing  young  soldier  and  an  able 
executive  diplomat.  The  Roman  Senate 
elected  him,  though  scion  of  no  royal  house, 
king  of  Palestine,  on  paper.  Immediately 
setting  sail  with  a  Roman  army,  he  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  after  six  months  entered  its 
streets  as  a  victorious  conqueror.  Americans 
would  have  called  him  a  carpet  bagger.  He 
inaugurated  bis  reign  with  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  officials  and  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

He  then  proceeded  with  the  Herodian  pro¬ 
gram  of  founding  an  Oriental  empire  on 
Roman  lines  in  Judea.  He  laid  out  great  pub¬ 
lic  works,  cities,  castles,  circuses,  and  con¬ 
duits,  on  a  soale  of  almost  incredible  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  grandeur. 

He  found  Judea  a  mass  of  ruins  but  trans¬ 
formed  it,  with  Jerusalem  as  its  Paris.  A  brill¬ 
iant  court,  enormous  army,  and  hireling  priest¬ 
hood  were  supported  by  taxing  the  country  to 
the  utmost  and  dragooning  the  population  to 
the  verge  of  despair.  Within  an  outer  shell  of 
prosperity  flamed  a  social  bell.  The  people 
groaned.  Amid  all  this  glare  of  splendor 
Herod  the  Oreat  walked  as  an  antique  Borgia. 
Courteous  and  affable  in  his  address,  his 
mind  seemed  ever  filled  with  the  stormiest 
passions.  During  his  career  he  practised 
sufficient  original  deviltries  to  make  any 
doubter  admit  the  reality  of  demoniacal  pos¬ 
session. 

Though  a  brave  soldier,  as  his  successful 
wars  in  Egypt.  Arabia,  and  Idumea  attested, 
still  in  private  life  be  was  an  imperial  fop, 
who  concealed  wrinkles  with  the  rouge  and 
paint  of  the  maids  of  honor’s  toilet  cosmetics. 
He  was  a  mixture  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  Boss 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  TEAR. 

By  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.B. 

We  are  always  doing  things  for  the  last  time. 
Every  day  is  the  last  day  of  something.  I 
shall  never  see  all  my  friends  again.  To-day 
I  have  spoken  my  last  word  to,  it  may  be, 
more  than  one  soul,  perhaps  to  some  dear 
one ;  or,  as  I  have  been  busy  here  and  there, 
some  one  whom  providence  gave  me  to  bold 
with  my  influence,  has  escaped  me  forever. 
If  last  Sunday  you  had  seen  the  shadow  of 
the  death  angel  over  that  child  in  the  class, 
what  would  you  have  said  to  your  scholar? 
That  casual  acquaintance,  whose  bark  spoke 
yours  in  passing,  received  some  impression 
from  you.  What  was  it? 

“Lt/e  is  a  mass  of  beginnings,”  said  George 
Eliot.  Look  at  the  books  I  have  put  upon  my 
shelves  to  be  read  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Alas,  the  book-buyer’s  delusion  I  Many  of 
them  I  shall  never  have  time  to  study,  or,  if 
the  leisure  comes,  the  works  will  then  have 
become  obsolete  in  this  age  which  is  over¬ 
crowded  with  new  ideas.  What  duties,  too, 
throng  me,  to  which  I  have  given  a  pledge  of 
attention,  but  the  fulfillment  of  which,  in 
the  push  of  other  matters,  I  will  probably 
postpone  until  it  is  too  late  1  Our  friend.  Prof. 
Boyeson,  only  recently  said :  “  I  have  some 
valuable  ideas  on  a  certain  important  subject, 
and  one  day  I  shall  find  the  fitting  expression 
for  them.”  But  his  brilliant  pen  fell  from  his 
hand  before  he  could  enunciate  them. 

“  I  am  an  accumulation  of  broken  ends,  ”  said 
Queen  Catherine  of  Russia  as  she  contemplated 
the  projects  she  must  leave  unaccomplished. 
Job  said,  “My  purposes  are  broken  off.”  One 
of  the  most  active  and  successful  men  that 
ever  lived  was  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  successor 
of  Richelieu.  Brienne  watched  him  one  day 
when  the  great  statesman  thought  be  was  un¬ 
observed,  and  thus  reported:  “He  dragsed  bis 
slippers  along  like  a  man  very  languid  and 
just  recovering  from  some  illness.  He  fixed 
bis  gaze  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  and  letting  bis  eyes  wander  over  the 
magnificent  objects  of  art  he  had  been  all  bis 
life  collecting,  said  ;  ’All  this  must  be  left  be¬ 
hind  !  What  trouble  I  have  had  iu  gathering 
these  things  I  And  I  have  not  yet  bad  time 
to  enjoy  them  !’  ” 

The  great  cable  that  holds  the  ship  is  made  op 
of  a  mass  of  tiny  hempen  shreds.  Each  one  is 
little  more  than  a  beginning  and*an  end.  The 
ropemaker  has.  however,  twisted  them  to¬ 
gether  so  that  each  gives  its  contribution  of 
strength  to  the  whole.  We  should  not  estimate 
the  cable  by  the  myriad  ends  that,  protruding 
everywhere,  cover  it.  Nor  need  we  estimate 
life  by  the  purposes  that  are  broken  off.  Lit¬ 
tle  and  great  may  be  wrought  into  one  grand 
purpose,  if  all  are  spun  together  by  one  con¬ 
sistent  purpose  of  consecration. 

“  Life,  ”  says  some  one,  “  is  only  a  tangle  of 
inconsistencies  and  misapprehensions.”  Yes; 
but  let  Christ  place  your  fingers  on  the  clue 
of  faith  and  all  will  wind  off  beautifully. 

“/  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High,”  sings  the  Psalmist,  after 
an  unwise  feeling  of  depression.  All  our 
years  may  be  those  of  God’s  “right  hand,” 
if  we  are  willing  to  put  them  there.  And  the 
right  hand  is  the  place  of  the  King’s  favor 
and  helpful  might. 

Bourdaloue,  dying,  cried,  "My  Ood,  I  have 
wasted  life.  It  is  only  just  that  Thou  sbouldst 
recall  it.  But  Horace  Greeley,  in  view  of  the 
great  end,  said:  “Looking  calmly,  yet  hum¬ 
bly,  for  that  close  of  my  mortal  career  which 
cannot  be  far  distant,  I  reverently  thank  God 
for  the  blessings  vouchsafed  me  in  the  past, 
and  with  an  awe  that  is  not  fear,  and  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  demerit  which  does  not  exclude 
hope,  await  the  opening  before  my  steps  of 
the  gates  of  the  eternal  world.  ” 


ize  the  Gospel  among  men,  and  which  will 
continue  for  long  periods,  until  the  universe 
of  the  dead  shall  have  heard  of  Christ,  and 
have  had  full  opportunity  to  receive  Him 
as  their  Saviour,  —  this  most  certainly 
is  a  procedure  in  exegesis  to  which  it  would 
be  bard  to  find  a  parallel.  The  hypothesis 
grows  the  more  remarkable  when  we  realize 
all  that  is  involved  in  such  a  vast  redemptive 
scheme  as  this,  under  such  conditions  as  those 
in  which  the  dead  are  placed.  Still  more  re¬ 
markable  does  it  become  when  one  turns  to 
the  ether  passages,  few  and  scant,  which 
are  used  to  sustain  this  interpretation. 

It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  present 
the  strong  and  irresistible  array  of  argument 
that  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
dogma  of  redemption  after  death,  in  whatever 
form  it  is  presented,  has  no  real  warrant  in 
the  Word  of  God.  There  is  so  much  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  is  contrary  to  it,  and  absolutely  ex¬ 
clusive  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  bow  any 
careful  student  of  the  Word  can  rest  in  such 
a  supposition.  Does  our  Lord  Himself  any¬ 
where  suggest  the  thought  that  His  gracious 
ministry  was  to  be  extended  to  the  regions  of 
the  dead?  Does  He  not  rather  emphasize 
continually  the  fact  that  His  redemptive  work 
was  for  man,  and  for  man  in  His  present 
state  of  existence?  Have  we  any  bint  that  the 
regenerative  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  any  other  worlds  than 
this,  or  that  the  Church,  with  its  sacraments 
and  ordinances,  is  to  be  established  anywhere 
else  than  on  earth?  Are  not  the  accepted 
time  and  the  day  of  salvation  wherein  the 
soul  may  be  saved,  limited  always  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  the  life  that  now  is?  Is  not  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  lost  invariably  based  on  their 
rejection  of  the  Saviour  in  this  life,  and  are 
not  all  men  now  commanded  to  repent  for  the 
reason  that  no  plane  for  repentance  can  be 
found  in  eternity?  Certainly  the  presumption 
on  such  grounds  is  so  stroug  against  the  oppo¬ 
site  view  that  none  but  the  moat  conclusive 
testimony  of  Scripture  could  give  that  view 
any  currency  among  thoughtful  minds. 

It  is  legitimate,  also,  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  hypothesis,  to  raise  a  practical  question  as 
to  the  probable  effects  of  such  teaching,  in 
case  it  were  generally  received  among  us. 
That  it  would  bring  inextricable  confusion 
into  our  views  of  Scripture,  and  leave  us  in  a 
painful  maze  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
divine  Word  really  teaches ;  that  it  would  bring 
trouble  and  doubt  into  the  mind  of  the  Church 
as  to  her  own  redemptive  mission;  that  it 
would  tend  to  paralyze  the  ministry  in  their 
efforts  to  persuade  men  to  believe  in  Jesus 
now ;  that  it  would  lead  sinners  into  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  present  duty,  and  into  indulging  hopes 
in  an  uncertain  future  as  the  place  wherein 
they  should  be  saved ;  seems  as  certain  as 
anything  can  well  be  in  such  a  sphere.  On 
these  grounds  alone  it  might  be  legitimately 
argued  that  a  hypothesis  which  would  bear 
such  fruitage,  cannot  be  justified  whether  by 
an  appeal  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  to  a 
Christian  consciousness  properly  produced  and 
regulated  by  what  Scripture  reveals. 

Lane  Seminary,  December,  1895. 


Pastor  Richard  S.  Holmes  of  Pittsburgh  of 
the  Committee  charged  with  the  subject, 
sends  us  the  above  strong  appeal  to  all  our 
Presbyterian  people,  but  especially  to  the 
wealthy  churches  of  the  large  cities,  their 
pastors,  elders,  and  congregations,  reminding 
them  that  as  yet  they  have  not  moved  in  the 
pressing  and  vital  matter  of  paying  the  mis¬ 
sionary  debt  of  the  Church.  By  all  means  let 
it  be  read  and  considered,  and  then  let  every 
one  do  bis  and  her  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The 
Week  of  Prayer,  if  need  be,  might  well  be  de¬ 
voted  to  this  one  object  I 
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Tweed,  Heniy  the  Eighth,  Caligula,  Napoleon 
III.,  and  Satan.  Hia  fiendish  murder  of  hia 
beautiful  young  wife,  Mariamne,  from  jeal¬ 
ousy,  was  followed  during  his  reign  of  about 
forty  years  with  almost  daily  tragedies.  He 
cunningly  drowned  his  wife’s  mother,  burned 
to  death  hie  leading  opposers,  sent  his  sons  to 
Borne  for  education,  then  impeached  and  sought 
to  destroy  them.  He  marries  in  succession 
nine  or  ten  court  beauties,  and  yet  can  never 
free  himself  from  the  echo  of  the  dying  cries  of 
Mariamne.  Dreading  assassination  he  prowls 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  in  the  disguise  of  a 
detective,  to  search  out  plots  against  his  per¬ 
son.  He  is  haunted  with  the  fear  of  poison. 
Tet  in  his  sumptuous  palace,  full  of  strife, 
moaning  and  murder,  he  plans  new  theatrical 
and  public  resorts,  revives  the  Olympian 
games,  imports  new  artists,  musicians,  and 
actors,  and  indulges  in  hunting,  chariot  rac¬ 
ing,  and  boxing.  It  is  true  that  he  rebuilds 
with  new  glories  Solomon’s  temple,  and  though 
a  Jew,  also  rears  one  to  the  worship  of  Appolo. 

He  so  imbued  Palestine  with  himself,  that 
what  he  was,  that  the  whole  land  became.  As 
Stalker  has  said:  "The  nation  was  enslaved, 
the  souls  honeycombed  with  self-deception  and 
vice,  the  body  of  the  people  a  neglected  mass 
of  unblushing  and  unrestrained  sin.”  He  had 
strangled  religion,  debauched  the  conscience, 
and  brutalized  the  nation. 

The  Herodian  epoch  was  thus  a  period  of 
banqueting,  banditti,  brutality,  bloody,  bull¬ 
fighting  Bonepartism.  But  it  could  not  last 
forever.  The  dying  kick  of  the  old  monster 
was  his  dastardly  attempt  to  rob  the  world  of 
its  new-born  Saviour  in  that  crowning  in¬ 
iquity  of  his  life,  the  “Massacre  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents,”  the  attempted  assassination  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  blackest  crime  that  mortal  being 
could  commit,  surpassing  even  the  treachery 
of  Judas.*  One  excellent  likeness  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty,  Herod  the  Great,  has  been  preserved. 
A  chronicler  describes  him  in  his  closing  days 
at  the  bituminous  baths  at  Callirhoe : 

A  slow  fire  seemed  creeping  through  all  his 
vital ’parts,  dropsical  symptoms  appearing  in 
his  feet,  ulcers’which  bred  worms  preying  in 
his  frame,  with  a  rabid  appetite  which  he 
dared  not  gratify,  with  difficult  breathing  and 
violent  spasms  which  convulsed  his  frame. 
He  died  at  sixty-nine,  rising  up  on  his  dying 
bed  in  his  last  earthly  act  to  sign,  with  his 
trembling  hand,  an  order  for  another  cruel 
execution.  Then  he  sank  back  on  the  pillows 
and  died.  The  repulsive  corpse  was  given  a 
funeral  of  twenty-five  days.  It  was  borne 
on  a  bier  adorned  with  gems,  in  a  winding 
sheet  of  purple,  wearing  a  golden  diadem,  with 
the  sceptre  in  his  dead  hand.  It  was  a  closing 
exhibit  of  the  fundamenal  doctrine  of  the 
Herodian  theology,  which  finds  its  revival  in 
the  popular  creed  of  many  to-day,  that  money, 
style,  and  gorgeous  social  functions  allow  and 
effectually  cover  forever  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  puzzle  now  is,  that  in  such  a  loathsome 
social  swamp  as  this,  full  of  green  slime,  Ver¬ 
million  vampires,  and  black  lizards,  filled 
with  all  manner  of  pestilential  fumes,  so  inno¬ 
cent  and  beautiful  a  flower  as  Jesus  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  could  grow  and  blossom.  How  is  it 
accounted  for  that  in  that  gross  darkness, 
the  mind  of  Christ  on  all  human  problems 
rose  above  even  the  highest  high-water  mark 
of  modern  thought?  How  is  it  explained  that 
on  those  same  crumbling  Herodian  ruins  the 
gifted  Christ-child,  as  a  creative  statesman, 
erected  a  world-wide  dynasty,  which  to-day, 
after  so  many  centuries,  seems  only  in  its 
youth. 

One  of  the  greatest  collateral  evidences  of 
the  sublime  originality,  if  not  of  the  divinity 
of  our  glorious  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus 
Christ,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  He  was  born 
in  Bethlehem  “in  the  days  of  Herod,  the 
King.” 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Reference  has  been  made  already  in  this 
correspondence  to  a  “Pastoral  Letter  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion,”  issued  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia.  As  the  Week  of  Prayer  is 
now  so  close  at  hand — a  time  when  in  most 
churches  special  attention  is  given  to  Chris¬ 
tian  work — it  is  worth  while  to  quote  some 
paragraphs  from  this  letter : 

We  hold  firmly  the  opinion  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  growth  of  the  Church  must  come  from 
faithful  and  godly  nurture  of  its  inner  life 
and  the  natural  and  gracious  development 
therefrom.  The  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ 
most  be  recruited  from  the  visible  Church. 
The  children  of  the  faithful  are  within  the 
visible  Church  ;  let  them  be  cared  for  with 
renewed  fidelity,  faith,  and  zeal.  They  have 
been  born  into  the  Church  visible,  and  its 
nurture  and  privileges  are  their  holy  birth¬ 
right.  They  have  been  sealed  with  holy  bap 
tism  unto  the  Lord.  Remind  them  of  their 
true  standing  and  consecration,  and  by  prayer 
and  advice  and  exhortation  in  the  church  and 
family  and  Sabbath -school,  seek  to  win  them 
to  the  spiritual  apprehension  and  confession 
of  Jesus  Christ.” 

We  would  remind  you  that  our  Church  sol¬ 
emnly  enjoins  upon  pastors  and  church  offi¬ 
cers  that  children  born  within  the  pale  of  the 
visible  Church  and  dedicated  to  God  in  bap¬ 
tism,  “when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
if  they  be  free  from  slander,  appear  sober  and 
steady,  and  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
discern  the  Lord’s  body,  ought  to  be  informed 
that  it  is  their  duty  and  privilege  to  come  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

Beyond  this  ordinary  source  of  spiritual 
growth,  God,  has  been  pleased  to  increase 
His  Church  by  large  ingatherings  from  the 
unbelieving  and  impenitent,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  revivals  of  religion.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  all  Christian  pastors  and 
people,  at  all  times,  to  pray  and  labor  for  the 
coming  of  such  seasons  of  gracious  visitation. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  your¬ 
selves  to  such  prayer  and  work.  You  are  en¬ 
couraged  thereto  by  both  the  Word  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  God. 

To  that  end  let  there  be  renewed  faithful¬ 
ness  in  your  Christian  life  and  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  unbelieving.  Let  the  family  altar  be 
erected  in  every  home.  Let  secret  prayer  be 
increased,  especially  in  its  fervor.  Let  the 
public  ordinances  be  sought  with  increased 
fidelity,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting  be  greatly  enlarged.  God’s 
appointed  agency  for  saving  men  is  the 
Church  of  His  Son,  the  holy  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head.  No  revival  of  religion 
can  be  genuine,  none  can  ordinarily  be  possi¬ 
ble,  which  does  not  chiefly  flow  from  and 
through  the  holy  Church.  Too  many  profess¬ 
ing  Christians  neglect  the  sanctuary,  or  absent 
themselves  on  insufficient  grounds,  or  content 
themselves  with  one  service  on  the  Lord’s 
day.  Far  more  fail  to  attend  the  weekly  ser¬ 
vice,  and  seemingly  have  no  scruples  of  con¬ 
science  thereat.  “Forsake  not  the  assembling 
of  yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some 
is,”  saitb  the  Holy  Ghost.  Heed  this  divine 
admonition.  Let  our  sanctuaries  be  thronged 
with  eager,  prayerful,  and  expectant  wor¬ 
shippers.  Let  no  one  be  absent  who  can 
possibly  be  present.  Then  will  the  hearts  of 
God’s  ambassadors  rejoice  in  the  hope  that 
already  the  spirit  of  revival  has  come,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  moving  upon  their  flocks. 

Support  and  encourage  your  pastor  in  every 
ordinary  and  in  any  special  effort  to  promote 
a  religious  revival.  Do  not  win  the  reproba 
tion  of  those  who  discourage  the  hearts  of 
God’s  children,  who  cause  the  standard  bear¬ 
ers  to  faint  and  the  faith  of  the  people  to 
wane.  Answer  promptly  and  joyfully  the 
call  of  your  God-appointed  leaders  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  Stand  loyally  and  lovinglv  by  every 
movement  for  a  purer  and  deeper  spiritu^ 
life,  and  a  wider  and  morq  earnest  effort  to 
win  souls  to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Above  all,  remember  that  the  hidings  of 


power  are  in  the  holy  life  of  the  saints.  _No 
zeal  in  profession,  no  activity  in  promoting 
religion,  can  win  against  an  unholy  life.  See 
to  it  that  your  walk  and  conversation  adorn 
the  doctrine  which  you  profess.  Awake  to 
righteousness  and  sin  not.  Shield  the  holy 
name  and  Church  of  Jesus  from  the  just  re¬ 
proaches  of  those  who  are  kept  back  from 
Christ  by  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  are 
His  nominal  friends. 

The  Walnut-street  Church  has  voted  to  se¬ 
cure  an  assistant  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev,  Dr. 
S.  W.  Dana.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  congregation  now  numbers  over 
one  thousand  members,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  more  than  eight  hundred.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  one  man,  though  he  be  Dr. 
Dana,  can  do  all  that  is  required  in  such  a 
pastorate. 

The  Second  Church,  Germantown,  is  very 
prosperous.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  C.  P.  H. 
Nason,  D.D.  At  the  recent  communion  there 
was  an  encouraging  accession.  The  church 
has  made  a  special  offering  toward  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund.  It  has  also  sent  out  valuable 
boxes  to  home  missionaries. 

As  already  stated  in  a  former  letter,  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  at  its  October  meet¬ 
ing,  appointed  a  committee  to  have  charge  of 
evangelistic  work  among  the  churches,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  special  services  in  such  churches 
as  might  desire  to  hold  continuous  meetings. 
A  number  of  the  churches  have  accepted  the 
aid  of  this  committee,  and  already  the  results 
are  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  encouraging 
accessions.  The  following  are  reported,  in 
several  instances  the  work  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbytery’s 
committee:  Princeton,  Dr.  J.  A.  Henry,  pas¬ 
tor,  9  on  confession;  West  Arch,  Dr.  M.  J. 
Eckels,  pastor,  10;  Bethlehem,  Dr.  B.  L.  Ag- _ 
new,  pastor,  28;  Frankford,  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Laird,  pastor,  24;  Scots,  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Nevin,  pastor,  7 ;  Westside,  Germantown,  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Lee,  pastor,  18 ;  Mariners,  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Lee,  pastor,  13,  11  of  whom  were 
seamen.  Services  are  in  progress  in  other 
churches,  with  encouraging  interest. 

The  elders  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  held 
a  meeting  last  Friday  afternoon  in  response  to 
the  call  of  the  Committee  on  Ministerial  Re¬ 
lief  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
George  Junkin  presided.  Earnest  and  forcible 
addresses  were  made,  and  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  is  well  expressed  by  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  unanimously 
and  heartily: 

Whereas,  By  express  deliverances  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  in  manifold  other 
ways,  the  cause  of  relief  to  disabled  ministers 
their  widows  and  orphans,  has  been  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Church  to  the  special  sympathy 
and  care  of  the  eldership ;  and 

Whereas,  In  this  and  other  Presbyteries, 
as  also  at  meetings  of  Synod  and  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  elders  have  shown  themselves 
most  heartily  ready  to  make  this  sacred  cause 
their  own ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  urgent  need  at  this  time 
for  prompt  and  generous  gifts,  not  only  from 
church  collections,  but  also  and  particularly 
from  individual  donors,  as  the  only  known 
means  to  avert  a  distressing  reduction  in  the 
inadequate  sums  sent  by  the  Board  for  the 
relief  of  families  upon  its  roll,  now  more  than 
eight  hundred  in  number;  therefore, 

iJesoZwd,  that  we,  as  elders  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  home  and 
headquarters  of  the  Board,  will  most  heartily 
make  this  cause  our  own,  by  personal  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  immediate  and  liberal  gifts 
from  individual  donors  and  from  the  churches 
which  we  represent. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  telegraphed  to¬ 
day  (December  20tb)  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  to  be  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Church,  and 
will  come  on  as  soon  as  possible. 

J.  R.  Miller. 


December  26,  1805. 
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PLAYING  WITH  FIRE. 

A  LOOK  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Opinions  of  John  W.  Foster  and  Senor  Romero. 

Wabhinoton,  Dec.  23d,  1896. 

We  have  had  a  seasation  I  Last  week  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  sent  a  Message  to  Congress 
such  as  no  President  ever  sent  before — a  Mes¬ 
sage  which  virtually  assumed  the  power — not 
to  declare  war,  but  to  threaten  war ;  the  effect 
of  which  upon  the  public  mind  was  almost  as 
bad,  as  it  instantly  raised  the  prospect  of  a 
nation  in  arms,  of  troops  marching  to  battle, 
and  a  land  deluged  with  hlood !  This  alarm 
was  more  startling  from  its  suddenness,  when 
no  man  expected  it,  or  dreamed  of  it.  It  came 
upon  the  country  like  a  nightmare,  in  which 
horrid  scenes  passed  before  the  dreaming 
eyes  of  millions  of  people,  who  started  up  as 
if  they  had  been  awakened  by  the  tolling  of  a 
midnight  bell  that  warned  them  of  immi¬ 
nent  danger.  And  when  they  learned  what 
it  was  all  about,  the  very  inadequacy  of  the 
reason  increased  their  resentment  that  they 
should  have  been  roused  from  their  quiet 
slumbers  by  a  cause  so  insignificant.  For 
what  was  it?  It  was  something  which  hardly 
concerned  the  United  States  at  all,  but  a 
country  more  than  two  thousand  miles  away. 
There  was  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who 
knew  much  about  Venezuela;  and  even  now, 
although  everybody  has  been  reading  up  on 
it  for  the  last  week,  how  many  can  tell  us 
what  a  country  it  is ;  what  sort  of  people  they 
are;  or  what  sort  of  government  they  have; 
and  whether  they  are  worthy  of  support  from 
the  Great  Republic? 

In  this  feeling  I  confess  that  I  have  fully 
shared.  The  mere  suggestion  of  war  between 
two  nations  bound  together  by  a  thousand 
ties ;  of  one  blood,  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  religion ;  seemed  to  me  the  maddest,  the 
wildest,  and  the  wickedest  thing,  that  ever 
entered  a  human  mind,  and  the  horror  of  it 
overpowered  every  other  consideration. 

And  yet  here  it  was,  suggested,  at  least  as 
an  alternative,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  supported  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  both  Bouses  of  Congress!  What  did  it 
mean?  Had  they  all  gone  mad?  Or  was  it 
that  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  situation? 
that  I  was  looking  at  it  from  too  long  range? 
That  I  might  be  at  a  point  of  observation 
from  which  I  could  look  round  on  all  sides,  I 
came  down  to  the  storm-centre,  to  pick  up 
such  information  as  I  might,  so  that  in  what  I 
should  say,  in  these  columns  or  anywhere,  I 
might  not  speak  without  some  degree  of  intel¬ 
ligence;  and  here,  though  I  have  not  met  a 
single  Congressman,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  conversing  at  some  length  with  two  men, 
who  are  perhaps  as  competent  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject  as  anybody  in  Washington. 

There  is  no  man  in  public  life,  in  Congress 
or  out  of  it,  who  has  more  of  the  respect  of 
the  Christian  people  of  this  country  than  John 
W.  Foster,  whom  our  readers  have  heard  so 
often  in  our  religious  bodies.  He  ii  an  elder 
in  the  New  York  Avenue  Church  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  a  man  very  deeply  interested  in  all 
religious  movements  at  home  and  abroad.  An 
officer  in  our  army  during  the  war,  he  has 
served  his  country  in  many  ways  in  time  of 
peace,  having  been  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  to  Spain,  and  to  Russia ;  and 
represented  the  United  States  at  the  Bering 
Sea  Arbitration  in  Paris;  and  had  the  honor, 
which  was  extended  to  no  other  American,  of 
being  summoned  to  China  during  the  war 


with  Japan,  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  ofiSoial 
knowledge  in  making  peace,  and  was  by  the 
side  of  Li  Hung  Chang  during  all  the  delicate 
and  difficult  negotiations  till  the  treaty  was 
signed.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  not  over¬ 
state  the  matter  when  we  say  that  there  is  no 
American  statesman  who  is  more  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  both  in  China  and  in 
Japan. 

“But  that  does  not  give  him  any  special 
knowledge  of  Venezuela.” 

No  I  but  other  incidents  of  bis  life  do.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  or  more  that  he  spent  in 
Mexico,  he  became  familiar  with  all  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  Central  and  South 
America.  And  in  more  recent  years  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Harrison,  and  while 
there  had  occasion  to  give  particular  study  to 
this  very  question  of  Venezuela.  That  I 
might  understand  it,  he  took  me  into  his 
library  and  took  down  the  map  of  the  country, 
and  explained  at  length  its  geography  and  its 
relation  to  its  neighbor,  British  Guiana,  and 
showed  how  the  latter  had  encroached  upon  the 
territory  of  the  former,  as  indicated  by  a  num 
ber  of  lines  of  division,  wherein  the  English 
had  advanced  from  one  parallel  to  another,  as 
an  army  might  advance  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress. 

“Well,  that  was  rather  hard,  but,”  I  asked, 
“what  has  that  to  do  with  us?  What  is  Ven¬ 
ezuela  anyhow?— a  country  in  a  state  of  bar¬ 
barism,  thinly  peopled,  and  that  by  a  popula¬ 
tion  nine-tenths  Indians,  and  always  in  a  state 
of  revolution.  Are  they  not  unworthy  of  the 
sympathy  or  support  of  any  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world?” 

He  did  not  think  its  claims  could  be  so 
lightly  dismissed.  It  was  an  immense  coun¬ 
try,  with  vast  capabilities,  and,  if  well  gov¬ 
erned,  might  yet  be  the  home  of  a  great 
people. 

“But  how  came  we  to  be  drawn  into  any 
alliance  with  them?”  The  answer  to  this  was 
that  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
while  not  a  Federation,  still,  by  the  principle 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  stood  in  a  sort  of  re¬ 
lation  of  mutual  support.  In  this  Family  of 
Nations  the  United  States,  as  the  eldest  and 
the  strongest,  was  a  sort  of  big  brother,  who 
took  under  his  wing  the  younger  and  weaker 
members  of  the  family,  to  see  that  they  bad 
fair  play,  and  were  not  to  be  overrun  or 
crushed  by  foreign  powers.  That  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  from'  abroad  was  not  an 
idle  one  was  shown  during  our  civil  war, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  our  condition, 
France  invaded  Mexico  and  overthrew  the 
Republic  and  established  an  Empire.  But 
when  our  war  was  over,  she  was  politely  re¬ 
quested  to  retire  from  Mexico- an  invitation 
which  she  received  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
but  did  not  “stay  on  the  order  of  her  going.” 

The  question  of  Venezuela,  said  Mr.  Foster, 
is  not  a  new  one.  Many  years  ago  she  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  United  States  to  ask^our  friendly 
interposition  in  her  relations  with  a  poweiful 
neighbor.  It  was  her  misfortune  to  have  be¬ 
side  her  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  which,  as 
it  grew  and  expanded,  pressed  hardly  against 
the  possessions  of  its  weaker  brother.  This 
pressure  had  continued  for  years,  and  from 
Lord  Salisbury’s  letter,  in  which  he  refused 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  thought  Mr.  Cleveland  fully  justified  in 
taking  another  tone,  and  assuring  Venezuela 
that,  if  she  were  forced  into  a  confiict,  she 
would  not  stand  alone  ! 

The  statement  took  me  by  surprise,  and  yet 
I  could  not  sneer  at  it  as  the  wild  talk  of  a 
fillibuster,  when  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  is  the  very  type  of  a  quiet,  sober, 
Christian  gentleman. 

If  Mr.  Foster  be  so  well  informed  as  to  Ven¬ 
ezuela  that  he  maybe  quoted  as  an  authority. 


not  less  so  is  Senor  Romero,  the  Mexican  Min¬ 
ister,  a  man  whom  everybody  in  Washington 
knows  (for  be  has  lived'  here  for  tbirty-siz 
years)  and  everybody  respects.  He  is  the 
dean  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  having  oome 
here  when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  President,  and 
witnessed  the  great  drama  of  our  civil  war, 
while  at  the  same  time  looking  from  afar  at 
the  horrible  tragedy  that  was  going  on  in 
Mexico.  Never  was  a  man  more  loyal  to  his 
own  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
all  countries.  Familiar  as  he  is  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Spanish  States  of  South  America, 
he  knows  all  about  Venezuela,  and  is  very  de¬ 
cided  in  his  opinion  that  she  has  been  badly 
treated  by  Great  Britain,  which  has  been 
crowding  ber  to  the  wall  more  and  more, 
eager  to  get,  as  he  thinks,  a  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  which  would  enable 
her  to  control  the  commerce  of  that  mighty 
river,  one  of  the  three  great  rivers  of  South 
America,  the  others  being  the  Amazon  and 
the  La  Plata. 

But  to  overrun  the  country  be  does  not 
think  to  be  an  easy  matter.  Venezuela  has 
over  two  millions  of  people;  and  though 
they  are  for  the  most  part  Indians  or  of  mixed 
blood,  they  are  not  bom  to  be  slaves,  but  are 
a  brave  and  warlike  race.  In  proof  of  this 
Venezuela  has  a  history  that  should  not  be 
forgotten.  It  was  the  first  South  American 
State  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  under 
the  lead  of  Bolivar,  who,  after  emancipating 
his  own  country,  marched  at  the  head  of  bis 
brave  warriors  to  the  deliverance  of  Colombia, 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  Venezuelans  of  the 
present  day  are  of  the  same  stuff  as  their 
fathers,  and  if  led  by  other  Bolivars,  would 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  If  the 
English  think  a  campaign  in  Venezuela  would 
be  a  military  parade,  let  them  try  it  1  They 
may  find  it  as  easy  as  the  Spaniards  do  to 
overrun  Cuba.  In  Venezuela  as  In  Cuba, 
the  climate  will  fight  against  the  invaders, 
and  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  penetrate  the 
swamps  or  the  forests.  An  expedition  of  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  men  would  soon  be  used 
up.  “I  do  not  believe,”  said  the  old  Mexican, 
“it  would  be  possible  for  England  to  conquer 
Venezuela  with  anything  less  than  an  army 
a  hundred  thousand  strong  I” 

These  opinions  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Senor  Ro¬ 
mero  cannot  be  put  aside  as  those  of  ignorant 
or  uninformed  men,  or  as  the  loud  talk  of 
mere  politicians,  who  hope  to  win  popularity 
by  their  fiery  patriotism.  They  were  spoken 
in  all  soberness,  I  may  say  in  sadness,  in  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  At  such  a 
time  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to 
aggravate  the  situation  by  hasty  judgment 
or  sharp  condemnation.  It  is  bis  duty  rather 
to  try  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and  to  this 
end  he  must  first  of  all  calm  himself ;  restrain¬ 
ing  his  anger  cr  his  indignation,  if  so  be  that 
his  very  reticence  and  self-control  may  impose 
upon  others  a  degree  of  thoughtfulness  that 
is  the  condition  of  wise  action. 

As  to  the  President,  we  remember  the  old 
Jewish  command,  ”Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil 
of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.”  But  while  ob¬ 
serving  this,  we  may  not  approve  of  his  hasty 
utterances.  With  due  deference  to  what  was 
said  by  such  excellent  men  as  Mr.  Foster  and 
Senor  Romero,  we  cannot  but  regret  the 
threatening  tone  of  the  Message.  Now  that 
it  has  stirred  up  such  a  feeling  throughout 
the  country,  and  created  such  tremendous 
losses  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  it  is  easy 
to  deprecate  “war  talk.”  But  where  did  the 
“war  talk”  begin  but  with  the  President  him¬ 
self?  When  he  tells  us  that  in  a  certain  event 
—which  is  that  England  does  not  accept  the 
decision  of  a  one  sided  commission  appointed 
by  our  Government  alone — “it  wiU  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  resist  by  every  means  in  its 
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power,'*  THAT  KBANSWAR,  or  it  means  nothing. 
It  would  be  a  greater  reflection  upon  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  intended 
it  merely  to  intimidate,  but  with  no  intention 
ever  to  strike  a  blow.  We  will  not  think  so 
meanly  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  to  suppose  that 
he  could  descend  to  idle  bluster.  He  is  a 
master  of  the  English  language,  and  knows 
bow  to  express  himself,  and  we  believe  that 
his  words  were  spoken  in  dead  earnest,  and 
therein  is  the  danger  of  the  crisis  that  is  upon 
us.  This  is  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  over 
ns,  out  of  which  come  thunderings  and  light¬ 
nings.  The  clouds  may  pass  away,  or  may 
burst  in  a  destructive  storm.  Against  this 
may  Ood  preserve  os  I  Next  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  we  love  England,  the  land  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  bitterest  calamity  that  could  happen 
to  both  nations  would  be  a  fratricidal  and 
suicidal  war.  Against  this,  or  anything  that 
even  looks  towards  it,  we  protest  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  which  we  are  capable.  Espe¬ 
cially  this  week — at  this  holy  Christmas  time 
— as  we  go  up  to  our  bouses  of  worship  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
let  us  echo  the  angels’  song:  “Glory  to  Ood 
in  the  highest;  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
towards  men.”  Hsnry  M.  Fibld. 

BEUGION  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

No  man  is  better  equipped  by  experience 
and  study  to  speak  with  intelligence,  fairness, 
and  authoritj  than  Dr.  E.  E.  White  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  His  book  on  “School  Manage¬ 
ment,”  published  by  the  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  masterpiece  of  common  sense  and 
uncommon  wisdom,  and  it  is  not  only  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  read  it  and  to  recommend  it,  but  it  is 
a  oomfort  to  know  that  the  book  has  bad 
already  an  immense  circulation  among  teach¬ 
ers  in  all  States  and  Territories,  and  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  sentiment  on  the  public  school  question 
which  every  lover  of  his  country  will  hail  as 
a  harbinger  of  day.  Prejudice  and  ignorance 
have  made  darkness  where  light  is  most 
needed.  Division  of  opinion  has  mainly  re¬ 
sulted  from  diversities  of  understanding,  a 
very  simple  thing.  The  public  school  has 
been  worse  defined  to  the  public  understand¬ 
ing  than  anything  else,  except  religion.  So 
the  attempt  to  get  these  two  together  has 
been  attended  with  great  and  unnecessary 
difficulty.  Not  knowing,  or  knowing  imper¬ 
fectly  what  a  public  school  is,  and  being 
equally  hazy  or  narrowly  enlightened  as  to 
what  religion  is,  the  people  have  bandied  both 
with  great  recklessness  or  with  needless  care¬ 
fulness.  There  might  be  nothing  dangerous  in 
either,  or  there  might  be  dynamite  in  one  or 
both.  The  discussions  on  the  relations  of  the 
two  have  been  sometimes  flippant  and  some¬ 
times  violent,  often  partaking  of  the  tragic, 
occasionally  falling  into  comedy,  by  turns  be¬ 
coming  serious  and  amusing,  yet  never  quite 
reaching  a  proper  adjustment  because  of  the 
want  of  a  standard  of  proportion.  If  a  school 
is  a  mind  machine  solely  as  some  have  stoutly 
held,  there  is  no  place  for  anything  but  the 
mechanical  moralities,  and  if  the  school  is  a 
propaganda  of  religious  beliefs,  the  fight  for 
control  becomes  a  religious  warfare,  and  pub¬ 
lic  education  is  threatened  with  extermina¬ 
tion.  One  side  says,  touch  the  schools  with 
religion  and  you  put  fire  to  combustible  mat¬ 
ter;  they  will  be  consumed  in  a  sectarian  con¬ 
flagration.  The  other  side  says,  if  you  banish 
religion  from  the  schools  you  paganize  our  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  they  are  mints  of  spurious  coin, 
mines  of  destroying  material,  mills  of  the 
devil  and  his  ministers,  not  to  be  tolerated, 
much  less  supported.  And  the  battle  is  still  on. 

But  there  are  signs  of  a  better  understand¬ 
ing;  tokens  of  a  time  for  the  exchange  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace.  Voices  of  authority  are 
lifted  up  in  favor  of  a  resurvey  of  the  disputed 


territory,  readjustment  of  boundaries,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  delimitation  of  the  public  school,  a 
rational  definition  of  religion  in  its  relation  to 
education.  It  is  fortunate  that  one  so  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  case  as  Dr. 
White,  has  secured  a  bearing  at  this  crisis. 
He  is  a  bom  teacher,  magnetic,  high-toned, 
large-minded,  gifted  with  keen  insight  and  a 
broad  outlook,  a  Christian,  but  not  a  sec 
tarian,  a  Presbyterian  elder  of  almost  life-long 
service  in  the  Second  Church  of  Columbus, 
and  for  that  very  reason  a  public  authority  on 
vital  questions,  commanding  the  confidence 
of  all  good  citizens,  and  bolding  high  office 
for  many  years  as  director  of  public  instruc 
tion  by  the  State  and  promoter  of  vast  im¬ 
provements  in  the  schools  of  many  States. 
Known  everywhere  by  educators  in  all  this 
country  and  in  touch  with  the  best  in  foreign 
lands,  everywhere  honored,  trusted,  and  be¬ 
loved,  be  speaks  with  the  calm  assurance  of 
a  master  and  the  deep  conviction  and  tender 
sympathy  of  an  enthusiastic  leader  and  helper, 
to  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  a 
message  which,  if  it  were  his  only,  or  his 
last,  would  make  him  forever  memorable 
among  them  ;  would  put  them  forever  in  his 
debt.  The  book  is  full  of  stimulating  sugges 
tions,  helps  to  the  highest  ideals  all  the  way 
through.  Technicalities  are  well  handled  and 
wisely  held  subordinate  to  the  practical  aims 
of  the  educator,  while  the  grand  object  of 
public  instruction  is  kept  constantly  in  view  ; 
no  lowering  of  the  standard  is  suffered ;  the 
flag  flies  high  to  the  end  with  nothing  less 
than  whole  manhood  to  upbear  it ;  no  smaller 
motive  to  be  its  legend,  not  even  citizenship, 
much  less  a  voting  mummy  to  be  its  ideal, 
but  simply,  grandly,  and  always  Character. 

With  this  high  aim  the  book  of  Dr.  White 
makes  progress  where  others  have  fallen  into 
ruts  or  got  lost  in  labyrinths  of  small  currents 
like  the  rivers  of  Babylonia  under  Cyrus. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  book  has  to  do  with 
moral  training,  in  its  largest  living  sense,  the 
government  of  self  by  right  principles  and 
most  powerful  motives.  And  the  last  chapter, 
the  one  we  specially  celebrate,  deals  with  the 
union  of  religion  with  the  public  schools. 
Read  by  itself,  that  chapter  is  a  monograph  of 
wisdom,  right  feeling,  and  fine  argument,  but 
its  full  force  is  felt  when  it  is  taken  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  up  to  which  we  are 
led  by  easy,  natural  steps,  a  grand  climacteric. 
The  one  conviction,  stamped  on  the  mind  as 
an  ineradicable  line,  leads  to  religion  as  the 
basis  of  moral  training,  the  foundation  of  good 
character.  This  makes  the  school  seek  re¬ 
ligion  to  help  it  reach  its  end.  The  school 
seeks  to  make  men,  not  machines ;  it  aims  to 
create  a  force,  self  governed  for  the  best ;  it 
must  reach  character  and  religion  alone  can 
supply  the  final  element.  It  asks  in  religion 
therefore.  How  it  shall  come.  Dr.  White 
shows  without  assuming  anything,  without 
dogmatizing  or  dodging,  in  three  forms :  Chris¬ 
tian  literature,  Christian  song,  Christian 
teachers.  He  does  not  emphasize  devotional 
exercises  which  are  often  undevotional,  nor 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  perfunctory  rec¬ 
ognition.  which  is  often  a  profanation.  But 
he  holds  out  to  the  school  the  treasures  of  our 
finest  Christian  literature,  uplifted  above  sec¬ 
tarianism  as  far  as  the  measures  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  song.  And  he  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  ideal  teacher  whose  culture  has  grown 
from  the  heart  outward,  whose  character  is 
established  and  sound,  and  whose  motive  in 
teaching  is  not  to  run  a  machine  with  so 
many  strokes  to  the  hour,  but  to  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  every  mind  under  his  care  on  the  right 
lines  and  under  the  best  impulses.  Such  a 
teacher  will  “kindle  a  soul  beneath  the  ribs 
of  death.”  Such  teachers  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  religion  in  the  school,  while  pedants 
and  professors  of  one  or  of  no  form  of  faith- 
are  still  puzzling  their  own  heads  and  the 
public  mind  with  its  solution. 


DR.  NICCOLL8  AND  LANE. 

We  hear  with  regret  that  Laue  Seminary  is 
not  to  have  the  help  of  Dr.  Niccolls  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  reasons  which,  while 
personal,  are  yet  commanding.  His  long  and 
successful  ministry  in  St.  Louis,  his  promi¬ 
nence  and  popularitybefore  the  whole  Church, 
his  gifts  and  graces  of  uncommon  value  to  one 
holding  a  foremost  pulpit  and  pastorate  in  a 
great  city,  have  all  marked  him  as  a  man 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post  to  which  he  has 
been  lately  called  by  the  vote  of  the  Seminary 
trustees  and  the  concurrent  voice  of  popular 
approval.  The  disappointment  is  therefore 
universal,  and  only  the  conviction  that  his  de¬ 
cision  to  decline  the  call  to  Lane  has  cost  Dr. 
Niccolls  a  measure  of  the  sorrow  felt  by  us  all, 
reconciles  us  to  the  failure  of  our  hopes  of  a 
new  and  grand  career  for  the  St.  Louis  pastor, 
and  a  period  of  special  prosperity  for  the  Sem¬ 
inary  on  Walnut  Hills. 

Hindrances  of  this  sort  are  to  be  met  with 
calmness  and  courage.  The  life  of  a  great 
school  is  a  part  of  providential  history.  He  to 
whom  all  consecrated  things  are  precious,  pre¬ 
sides  with  wise  and  watchful  care  over  the 
welfare  of  an  institution  that  was  born  for 
His  glory  and  the  good  of  His  Church.  There 
can  come  no  crisis  in  its  affairs  when  the  man 
of  His  choice  is  wanting ;  and  when  our 
choices  coincide  with  His,  the  way  of  the 
man  is  always  made  ready.  Our  mistakes  are 
not,  necessarily,  an  injury  to  the  cause  we 
love  nor  an  offence  to  our  superintending 
Master.  What  is  meant  for  good,  under  His 
kind  guidance,  usually  results  to  our  advan¬ 
tage,  if  not  in  our  way,  then  in  His  way.  So 
our  plans  and  His  purposes  interlock  rather 
than  interfere.  Sometimes  what  is  denied  to¬ 
day  is  granted  at  a  later  time.  And  it  may 
be  in  this  case  that  Lane  must  go  on  as  before 
for  a  little  while  longer,  and  when  the  right 
time  has  come,  the  man  of  our  choice  will 
come  to  the  place  that  has  waited  for  him. 


No  figure  in  home  missionary  story  is  more 
conspicuous  than  that  of  Marcus  Whitman, 
who  saved  Oregon  to  the  United  States  and 
helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  orderly  and 
law-abiding  communities  among  the  emigrants 
of  the  Northwest.  The  story  of  this  devoted 
man’s  life  is  told  anew,  in  a  posthumous  work 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  James  O.  Craighead,  affec¬ 
tionately  known  to  the  elders  among  our 
readers  as  a  former  co-editor  of  The  Evangelist. 
The  writing  of  this  story  was  the  happy  occu¬ 
pation  of  his  last  days,  and  the  little  volume 
therefore  comes  forth  with  a  double  claim 
upon  the  interest  of  Christian  readers.  Dr. 
Craighead  made  very  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  testimony  of  contemporary  au¬ 
thorities  ;  his  work  is  careful,  judicious,  and 
on  the  face  of  it  authoritative.  It  should  be 
widely  read,  and  it  doubtless  will  be.  The 
Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia,  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  ' 

We  earnestly  call  attention  to  an  article  on 
page  16,  under  the  title,  A  Needed  Movement. 
It  shows  the  Evangelical  Alliance  taking  up 
a  work  more  imperatively  needed  at  this  time 
than  perhaps  any  other,  and  which  it  alone  is 
competent  to  undertake :  the  alliance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  in  social  work,  not  as  an  end, 
but  as  a  means,  the  necessary  means,  to  the 
end  for  which  the  Church  exists,  the  bringing 
of  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  We 
have  long  since  learned  by  experience  what 
perhaps  ratiocination  ought  to  have  taught 
us  sooner  and  at  less  cost — that  men  are  not 
to  be  brought  to  Christ  by  preaching  which 
they  do  not  hear  and  religious  services  which 
they  do  not  attend.  Some  of  us  know,  and 
all  of  us  ought  to  know,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  great  masses  of  the  people  live 
are  almost  prohibitive  of  Christian  living,  if 
not  of  even  hearing  the  Gospel.  Such  a  state 
of  things  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  interest  itself  in  social  matters,  but  nothing 
of  moment  can  be  done  by  churches  acting 
alone.  Cooperation,  alliance,  must  be  their 
watchword,  and  it  is  an  important  fact  that 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  been  able  to  find 
a  basis  on  which  churches  can  act  in  concert. 
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asked  to  interest  oniselres.  The  volume 
makes  small  pretenoe  to  literary  finish,  hut  it 
has  a  more  important  quality,  the  power  to 
instruct.  It  is,  however,  put  in  nervous,  virile 
terms  which  make  easy  as  well  as  entertaining 
reading. 

WoRLD-WiDB  Endbators.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
£.  Clark,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Gillespie, 
Metzgar  and  Kelley. 

This  book  is  the  story  of  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  told  by  its  founder,  the  President  of  the 
United  Society.  The  wonderful  growth  of 
this  Society,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
in  all  lands,  is  clearly  shown.  The  large  vol¬ 
ume  is  finely  illustrated  and  gorgeously  bound. 
It  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
Christian  movements  since  the  Reformation, 
by  which  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
have  come  into  training  for  the  Masters’  work 
in  the  Church.  Not  only  the  young  Christian 
Endeavorers,  but  the  older  Christians  as  well, 
will  find  this  a  marvellous  history  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  valuable  work. 

Aftbrmath.  Part  Second  of  a  Kentucky  Car¬ 
dinal.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1896.  $1. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  sequels  that  equals, 
if  not  surpasses  the  promise  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume.  The  graceful  and  serene  spirit  in  which 
the  Kentucky  Cardinal  was  written  is  sustained 
to  the  end,  though  the  theme  plays  many 
changes  from  laughter  to  tears. 

Mr.  Allen  possesses  the  charm  of  true 
genius.  He  writes  of  people  and  nature  with 
the  manner  of  one  who  sees  through  nature’s 
eyes  and  knows  and  loves  God’s  earth.  His 
humor  has  a  sprightliness  that  speaks  of 
peace,  and  is  not  unlike  the  gayety  of  his 
Georgians,  which,  be  writes,  "is  the  uncon¬ 
querable  gayety  of  the  world,  the  youthful¬ 
ness  of  youth  immortal." 

His  exquisite  descriptions  of  nature  are  full 
of  life  and  color,  and  form  a  setting  like  a 
series  of  delicious  water  colors  for  the  well 
defined,  yet  delicately  modelled  characters. 
The  story  suggests  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s 
manner,  the  descriptions  Washington  Irving, 
but  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  a  genuine  and 
unique  individuality. 

Civic  Christianity.  By  William  Prall, 
S.T.D.,  Ph.D  New  York:  Thomas  Whit¬ 
aker.  1895.  $1. 

This  is  a  series  of  twelve  short,  practical 
sermons  preached  by  the  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  published 
at  the  expressed  wish  of  his  hearers.  The 
first,  "The  Marks  of  the  Messiah,”  was 
preached  at  Hobart  College  before  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  1893.  The  others  are  on  sub¬ 
jects  that  interest  all,  treated  in  a  bright, 
clear  style,  and  a  reverent  manner.  Dr.  Prall 
makes  acknowledgment  to  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  for  some  thoughts  in  the  second 
sermon  of  the  series,  "Christ  and  the  Multi¬ 
tude.”  Some  of  the  other  subjects  are: 
Alienation  of  the  Masses ;  Education  of  the 
Young;  Good  Citizenship;  The  Social  Evil 
and  the  Low  Saloon,  in  which  he  gives  his 
idea  of  the  remedy  for  the  evil ;  The  Cross 
the  Resolvent  of  Difficulties,  and  No  Vision, 
No  People.  The  little  book  is  dedicated  to 
the  Rev.  James  Rankin,  D.D.,  rector  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Thb  Country  Ministbr’s  Lovb  Story.  Br 
Maria  Bell.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  1895.  $1.50. 

A  story  of  every-day  life  in  a  quiet  and 
beautifully  situated,  but  ugly  little  town  of 
Galloway.  The  principal  character,  Jane 
Frederick,  has  lived  a  comfortable  but  un¬ 
eventful  life  with  an  invalid  widowed  mother 
for  twenty -six  years  and  longs  for  change  and 
travel.  A  sermon  preached  by  a  young  Cove¬ 
nanter,  the  minister  of  a  small  church  in  the 
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Literature  of  Theology.  A  Classified  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Theological  and  General  Re¬ 
ligious  Literature.  By  John  Fletcher 
Hurst.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton. 
Cincinnati :  Cranston  and  Curts.  1896.  $4- 

This  is  a  large  aud  imposing  volume.  The 
amount  of  material  contained  in  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  the  fruit  of  long-coutinued,  pa¬ 
tient,  and  minute  labor.  It  bears  the  name 
of  an  eminent  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  the  real  work  embodied  in  its  pages  was 
performed  by  another.  In  order  to  show  bow 
great  that  labor  was,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  the 
volume  contains.  The  table  of  contents, 
showing  the  order  in  which  the  titles  cited 
are  arranged,  covers  nine  pages  divided  into 
two  columns  of  fine  print.  The  body  of  the 
book  occupies  six  hundred  and  sixteen  pages, 
double  columned,  and  is  made  up  of  the  titles 
of  upward  of  ten  thousand  valuable  works  in 
theology  and  its  various  branches  and  sub¬ 
divisions.  In  each  case  the  compiler  has  been 
careful  to  give  much  detail,  consisting  of  the 
author’s  name,  the  full  title  (almost  always 
complete)  of  such  work,  the  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  edition,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
publisher,  the  number  of  volumes,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  the  size  of  the  book,  and  its  re¬ 
tail  price.  In  the  case  of  series,  such  as  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  the  year  of  each  is  given 
along  with  the  particulars  noted  above,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  series  of  volumes  by  a  singl- 
autbor  grouped  under  a  single  name,  the  title 
of  each  book  is  given,  always  with  the  same 
amount  of  detailed  information.  Following  is 
a  double  index  of  authors  and  subjects.  Both 
of  these  are  of  incalculable  value,  and  with¬ 
out  them  the  book  would  be  robbed  of  much 
of  its  usefulness. 

The  titles  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
works  in  English,  very  few  German,  French, 
or  Latin  works  having  been  included,  and 
these  only  when  they  are  the  sole  works  ob¬ 
tainable.  * 

It  is  very  evident  that  any  such  work  can¬ 
not  be  exhaustive.  Though  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  preface:  "The  following  work  is 
designed  to  be  a  systematic  and  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  the  best  and  most  desirable 
books  in  theology  and  general  religious  litera¬ 
ture  published  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.”  But 
this  is  far  too  large  a  contract  to  be  com¬ 
passed  in  six  hundred  pages.  The  amount  of 
literature  'that  might  be  classed  under  the 
broad  heads  noted  above  is  simply  over¬ 
whelming,  and  of  it  no  one  can  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  except  by  long  and  painful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study.  To  exhaust  it  would 
be  a  more  herculean  task  than  was  set  for  the 
compiler  of  the  present  book,  one  that  would 
take  near  a  decade  to  perform.  But  after  all, 
such  an  exhaustive  list  is  not  wanted.  Life  is 
too  short  to  read  all  the  books  that  have  been 
published  upon  even  a  fraction  of  the  field  of 
theology,  and  a  good  part  of  the  time  spent  in 
such  perusal  would  be  virtually  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  wasted.  What  we  want  are  the  beat 
books,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  let  the  rest 
alone.  The  conviction  is  growing  in  some 
minds  that  few  books  deserve  to  be  read,  and 
that  the  most  valuable  books  are  works  of 
reference.  The  perfect  fiood  of  printed  pages 


come  as  a  boon.  It  deserves  a  place  alongside 
of  the  encyclopedia  and  the  dictionary.  It 
will  serve  to  economize  time  and  to  direct  to 
immediate  sources  of  information.  There  is 
scarcely  another  volume  of  the  season  that  is 
likely  to  prove  a  more  valuable  holiday  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  studious  minister— a  hint  addressed 
to  parishioners. 

Forty  Years  in  China;  or,  China  in  Transi¬ 
tion.  By  Rev.  R.  H.  Graves,  D.D.  Balti¬ 
more:  R.  H.  Woodward  Company.  1895. 
$1.50. 

Our  direct  interest  in  things  is  often  in  ex¬ 
act  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  things 
themselves.  The  subject  of  missions  is  one 
to  which  this  observation  applies.  As  soon  as 
knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  women  in  the  zenanas  of  India, 
interest  was  aroused,  and  active,  intelligent 
labor  began.  As  long  as  a  haze  of  doubt  or 
uncertainty  hung  over  the  subject,  there  was 
a  corresponding  haze  of  indecision  in  the 
efforts  put  forth.  Examples  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  indefinitely,  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  the 
fact  remains. 

For  this  reason  a  welcome  is  to  be  given  to 
Dr.  Graves’s  book.  Like  our  own  venerated 
Dr.  Nevius,  whose  "Life”  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  columns,  Dr.  Graves  has 
spent  forty  years  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
During  this  time  most  of  the  changes  have 
come  to  that  land  of  intense  conservatism 
which  previously  had  remained  unchanged  for 
generations  upon  generations.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  era  was  the  Tientsin  treaty 
of  1861,  establishing  relations  with  the  West¬ 
ern  world.  Having  seen  the  country  in  the 
years  that  preceded.  Dr.  Graves  is  able  to 
compare  the  old  with  the  new  and  to  give 
English-speaking  people  the  benefit  of  bis 
knowledge.  He  describes  both  conditions, 
and  sets  forth  the  facts  and  extent  of  Chinese 
conservatism,  discussing  things  which  tend 
both  toward  their  destruction  and  toward  their 
reconstruction.  Among  the  former  he  enum¬ 
erates  opium,  gambling,  cruelty,  untruthful¬ 
ness,  injustice,  polygamy,  and  the  dangerous 
classes  of  the  population.  The  latter  forces 
consist  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  educat¬ 
ing  infiuence  of  contact  with  foreigners  on 
foreign  shores,  the  war  with  Japan,  educa¬ 
tion,  medical  and  Christian  missions,  and 
Christian  literature.  The  author  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  these  olive-eyed  Orientals,  but 
he  is  not  blind  to  their  faults.  His  words 
are  full  of  meaning  because  they  have  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  behind  them,  and  they  are 
freighted  with  instruction  and  with  incentive 
to  renewed  labor  because  they  give  an  in¬ 
telligent  idea  of  the  field  in  which  we  are 
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trown.  change*  her  ideas  somewhat,  end  atudy- 
ing  of  hia  character  and  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  a  coasin  from  India  interests  Jane  and 
the  reader.  Some  very  good  tonohes  of  local 
color,  and  character  sketches  of  the  towns¬ 
people,  the  trials  of  the  *  little  minister,"  the 
progress  of  his  lore  story,  in  its  setting  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  charming  manner 
in  which  it  is  told,  make  the  book  pleasant 
reading. 

GaaNDifONT.  Stories  of  an  Old  Honastery. 
By  Hon.  Walter  T.  OrifBn,  United  States 
Consul  at  Limoges,  France.  IHustrated. 
New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton.  $1.20. 

A  story  of  the  time  of  the  first  crusade, 
showing  the  manners  snd  customs  of  the 
Limousin  eight  centuries  ago  when  that  re¬ 
gion  was  astir  with  religions  enthusiasm  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  pious  Abbott  Etienne,  whose  pore 
mind  and  life  of  devotion  were  remarkable  in 
that  age  of  cruelty,  greed,  and  superstition, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  giant  monk,  Hugues, 
tales  of  whose  deeds  still  live  in  the  traditions 
of  the  French  peasantry,  make  the  book  en¬ 
tertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  The  author 
has  had  access  to  records  and  papers  whose 
contents  have  never  been  published,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  continuous  story  of  the  time,  which 
reads  like  fiction,  although  in  the  main  a 
veracious  transcript  of  history. 

Orkat  Men’s  Sons.  Who  They  Were  and 
What  They  Did,  and  How  'They  Turned 
Out.  A  Olimpee  at  the  Sons  of  the 
World’s  Mightiest  Men  from  Socrates  to 
Napoleon.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 

Great  men’s  sons  have  been  generally  disap¬ 
pointing.  Their  great  fathers,  being  engaged 
in  the  world’s  work,  have  had  little  time  to 
devote  personally  to  their  children,  and  the 
tutors  and  guardians  selected  by  them  have 
not  always  been  trustworthy  or  successful  in 
impressing  a  regard  for  noble  sentiments  and 
the  higher  qualities  on  their  pupils.  This  was 
thekcase  of  the  son  of  the  good  and  wise  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  whose  character  seemed  made 
up  of  the  faults  from  which  his  father  was 
free.  The  sons  of  Luther  were  merely  com¬ 
monplace,  honest  men.  In  this  record  of 
wrong  and  weakness  it  is  pleasant  to  come  on 
one  brilliant  exception:  Edward,  the  son  of 
Alfred  the  Great  of  €axon  Englaod,  was  the 
worthy  son  of  his  great  father,  who  associated 
his  son  with  him  in  his  studies  and  the  com¬ 
mand  and  government  of  their  country.  Of 
Edward’s  older  sister,  the  wise  and  devoted 
Ethelfied,  and  her  life  with  her  father  and 
brother,  an  interesting  sketch  is  given.  The 
stories  are  well  told  and  interesting. 

Macmillan  and  Company  will  publish  shortly 
A  London  Garland,  consisting  of  extracts  from 
Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Dunbar,  Surrey,  Spenser. 
Drayton,  etc.,  with  illustrations  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Illustrators;  two  volumes 
of  selected  essays  from  the  writings  of  John 
Stuart  Mill;  a  further  instalment  of  their 
Cambridge  Natural  History ;  the  first  part  of 
a  complete  treatise  on  insects  by  Mr.  David 
Sharp.  They  have  also  undertaken  the  larger 
edition  of  the  Septoagint,  for  which  the  Man¬ 
ual  Edition,  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  Sweet, 
was  meant  to  be  preparatory.  The  editors  are 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Brooke,  Fellow  of  King’s  Col 
lege,  and  Mr.  McLean,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Octatench,  which 
win  form  the  first  volume,  may  be  issued  in 
about  five  years.  It  may  be  remarked  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  the  opposition  to  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  would  doubtless  be  much  less  strong  if 
scholars  would  not  coin  such  hideous  words. 
Ootateuoh  indeed  I 


BOOK  NOTES. 

On  Being  lU,  On  the  Lon  of  Friends,  On 
Children,  three  little  booklets  of  refiection, 
consolation,  and  advice,  by  Anthony  W. 
Thorold,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Out  of  his  vast  learning  and  experience.  Dr. 
Thorold  gives  in  interesting  and  touching 
words  thoughts  that  will  lend  help  in  making 
the  best  of  sorrow,  and  taking  in  the  most 
salutary  way  the  sorrows,  trials,  and  discip¬ 
line  of  life.  The  booklets  are  simply  bound 
in  grained  white  or  tinted  paper,  with  a  scroll 
design  around  the  title.  (Thomas  Whittaker. 
25  cents  each. ) 

In  the  Time  of  Jesus,  Historical  Pictures,  by 
Martin  Seidel,  D.D.,  is  a  small  volume  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  and  plain  sketch  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  of  the  times  in  which 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  lived.  It  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  longer  works  on 
this  subject,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  them, 
and  help  to  interest  students,  giving  them  a 
better  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  our 
Lord  lived.  It  will  be  useful  to  teachers  as  a 
handbook  of  Bible  study.  (Randolph.  75 
cents. ) 

The  Evolutionary  Calendar  is  on  shield - 
shaped  cardboard,  with  the  design  of  the  na¬ 
tional  colors.  On  each  page  is  printed  in  bright 
colors  in  the  seal  of  one  of  the  first  thirteen 
States ;  the  calendar  of  the  month  is  added  to 
twelve  of  them.  The  thirteenth  contains 
a  list  of  the  famous  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
The  calendar  is  dedicated  to  The  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  being  issued  under  the  au- 
spcies  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter  of  that 
society.  It  is  entirely  made  by  women,  and 
will  prove  a  useful  Christmas  present.  (Sam¬ 
son,  Wolfe  and  Company,  Boston.  In  box.  $1.) 

The  thirty-first  edition  of  The  Fireside  Ency- 
clopoedia  of  Poetry,  compiled  by  Henry  T. 
Coates,  appears,  with  some  additions,  for  the 
present  holiday  season.  Mr.  Coates’s  classifi¬ 
cations  are  made  according  to  subject  matter, 
and  difficult  as  is  such  a  classification,  it  is 
pretty  well  done  here.  The  selections  include 
nearly  every  poem  that  a  work  designed  for 
"fireside”  use  needs  to  have.  (Porter  and 
Coates,  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  $3.50.) 

The  two  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas  for 
1894-95,  come  in  their  usual  bright  red  covers 
to  delight  the  children’s  hearts.  It  seems 
almost  useless  to  say  what  is  in  them— all  the 
children  know,  and  most  of  their  parents. 
Prose  and  poetry,  biography,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  natural  science,  stories  long  and  short, 
jingles  and  pictures ;  best  of  all,  the  pictures, 
for  the  illustrations  of  St.  Nichloas  are  always 
of  the  very  best.  A  special  feature  of  this 
year  is  the  series  of  Rhymes  of  the  States, 
written  by  Garrett  Newkirk  and  illustrated  by 
Harry  Fenn.  The  serials  are  Howard  Pyle’s 
Jack  Ballister’s  Fortunes,  Elbridge  S.  Brooks’s 
A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire,  Albert  Stearns’s 
Chris  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp,  James  Otis’s 
Teddy  and  Carrots ;  all  but  the  last  now  issued 
in  book  form.  (The  Century  Company.) 

The  second  volume  of  Harper's  Round  Table 
tor  1895  is  so  named  on  the  title  page,  al¬ 
though  the  pages  up  to  the  issue  of  April 
23rd  have  the  long  familiar  title  Harper’s 
Young  People.  An  excellent  series  of  articles 
In  this  volume  is  that  on  The  Building  of  Mod¬ 
em  Wonders^such  as  the  ocean  greyhound, 
the  flying  machine,  the  trolley  car.  Another 
excellent  feature  of  this  number  is  a  series  of 
road  maps  given  in  the  interest  of  bicyclers, 
and  another  is  one  on  the  Heroes  of  America. 
The  boys  will,  of  course,  rate  the  department 
of  athletics  as  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
volume,  and  some  of  them  will  greatly  enjoy 
the  papers  on  Typical  American  Schools— St. 
Paul’s^ and  t^e  two  Phillips  Academies.  The 


serials  are  Henderson’s  Afloat  with  the  Flag, 
some  time  since  republished  in  book  form ; 
Kirk  Munroe’s  Snowsboes  and  Sledges,  and 
Sea  Rangers,  by  the  same  author.  There  are 
a  great  many  really  valuable  articles  on  topics 
of  current  interest. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  BMical  World 
is  of  special  value,  and  is  nearly  double  its 
ordinary  size.  Three  are  excellent  papers  by 
Sanday,  Fairbairn,  and  Dods,  with  notable 
articles  on  Christ  and  His  Work,  by  President 
Harper  and  Professors  Burton  and  Wilkinson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Professors  Scott, 
Stevens,  Zenos,  and  Rhees  of  Chicago,  Roches 
ter,  McCormick,  and  Newton,  respectively ; 
and  an  eloquent  paper  by  Dr.  Gunsaulus  of 
Chicago,  on  Christian  Poetry.  Bishop  Vin¬ 
cent  describee  the  proposed  Hall  of  the  Christ 
at  Chautauqua.  Professor  Matthews  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  gives  a  select  bibliogra¬ 
phy  upon  the  life  of  Christ  that  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Sunday-school  workers  during  the 
next  six  months.  With  this  number  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  World  joins  the  list  of  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the 
January  Atlantic  is  Josiah  Flynt’s  study  of 
childlife  among  vagrants,  entitled  Children  of 
the  Road.  Another  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Scud- 
der  on  The  Scboolhouse  as  a  Centre,  introduc¬ 
ing  a  series  which  will  discuss  The  Status  of 
the  Teacher.  The  notable  article  of  the  num¬ 
ber  is  an  unpublished  notebook  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  There  are  two  political  articles. 
The  Emancipation  of  the  Postoffice,  by  John 
R.  Proctor,  and  Congress  out  of  Date,  which 
anonymously  shows  the  disadvantages  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  House  a  year  before  it  opens.  Dr. 
Ludlow  writes  on  The  Christian  Socialistic 
Movement  of  the  Middle  of  the  Century,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  admirable  literary  and 
descriptive  papers.  (Houghton,  Miffiin  and 
Company.) 

Godey's  Magazine  for  January  is  a  Woman’s 
Number.  All  the  articles,  stories,  and  poems 
in  it  are  either  by  or  about  women.  They  tell 
of  The  New  Woman  in  Office,  of  how  Mrs. 
Blackman,  Secretary  of  the  Police  Board  of 
Leavenworth,  handled  a  Coxey  “army,”  the 
experience  of  Mrs.  Ames  as  deputy  sheriff  in 
Illinois,  Women  Inventors ;  with  fiction  and 
illustrations  sandwiched  in  between.  (The 
Godey  Company. ) 

In  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  for  Janu¬ 
ary  the  leading  article,  upon  Great  Ship 
Canals,  is  by  Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  world’s  principal  artificial  water¬ 
ways  of  the  present  day,  including  the  new 
Baltic,  the  Manchester,  and  the  Corinth 
Canals  of  Europe,  and  the  Welland,  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Harlem  in  America. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Gold  Diggings  of  Cape 

Horn;  John  II.  Spears. - Sketches  from  Concord 

and  Appledore:  Frank  Preston  Stearns. - Nymphs, 

Nixies  and  Naiads;  M.  A.  B.  Evans. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  Mars; 
Percival  Lowell. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  Scribner’s  Magazine. 
Vols.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls:  A  Library  of  Religious  Poe¬ 
try;  edited  by  Philip  Schaff  and  Arthur  Gilman. 

- The  Readers’  Shakespeare.  Vol.  i;  David 

Charles  Bell. - Samantha  in  Europe;  Marietta 

Holley. - Youthful  Ek:centricity  a  Precurser  of 

Crime;  Forbes  Winslow. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Company:  The  Epistle  of 
James  and  Other  Discourses;  R.  M.  Dale. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  Lov¬ 
ers  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago;  T.  A.  Goodwin. 

W.  J.  Shuey:  Studies  in  the  Mosaic  Institutions; 
W.  J.  Moorehead. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Political  Economy,  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson. 

American  Book  Company:  Seidel’s  Herr  Omnia; 
J.  Matthewman;  LeandeFs  Trauemereien;  Amalie 

Hanstein. - Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Uteratur; 

J.  Keller. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  The  Heart  of  Oak 
Books.  Six  Volumes;  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  November:  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  December:  Nineteenth  Centnry;  Fortnightly; 
Political  Science  Quarterly;  Cosmopolitan;  Litteu. 

For  January:  Magazine  of  Art;  Frank  Leslie’s 
Popular  Monthly. 
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THE  MERCER  STREET  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  FROM  1885  TO  1858. 

By  Oeorce  Ii.  Frentiaa,  D.D. 

William  G.  Bull  was  another  of  the  old 
men  who  welcomed  me  to  New  York  and 
whose  name  I  can  never  recall  without  very 
grateful  feeling.  "What  was  Mr.  Bull’s  offlce 
in  the  church?”  I  was  asked  the  other  day. 
“His  office  in  the  church  during  my  pastor¬ 
ate,”  I  replied,  “seemed  to  be  that  of  a  special 
providence  to  take  care  of  me  and  my  family. 
He  received  me,  with  my  wife  and  children, 
into  his  hospitable  home,  when  I  first  came 
to  the  city ;  he  hired  a  house  for  me,  had  it 
refitted,  and  saw  me  and  mine  safely  settled 
in  it ;  he  entertained  us  at  his  seaside  cottage 
season  after  season ;  he  kept  an  eye  upon  all 
my  interests;  and  when  my  health  broke 
down  and  I  resigned  my  charge,  he  went 
round  among  the  people  and  obtained  gener¬ 
ous  subscriptions,  that  carried  me  and  my 
family  to  Europe  and  purchased  our  rest  there 
for  more  than  two  years.  What  Mr.  Bull  was 
to  me  he  was  to  many  others,  a  most  kind  and 
care-taking  friend.  Not  a  little  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  varied  forms  and  acts  of  charity. 
He  had  travelled,  had  passed  years  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  was  every  inch  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  without 
pretension  and  without  guile. 

Uriah  Rogers  Scribner  was  the  father  of 
Charles  Scribner,  founder  of  the  eminent  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  I 
knew  him  chiefiy  in  his  last  days,  when  lying 
on  a  sick  and  dying  bed.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  at  that  time  to  talk  to  him  concerning 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  cheer  him  with 
the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of 
the  Gospel.  With  what  childlike  simplicity 
he  trusted  in  his  Redeemer !  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  hour  when  I  baptized  him,  and 
then,  in  company  with  his  household  and 
elders  of  the  church,  administered  to  him  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  It  was  a  most  touching  scene. 

I  have  already  given  my  impression  of  Dr. 
Skinner  as  a  pastor  and  teacher.  Let  me  now 
say  a  word  about  him  as  I  knew  him  in 
private.  In  his  character  nature  and  grace 
were  united  in  the  finest  proportions.  Old 
age  often  borders  upon  second  childhood  ;  in 
his  case  it  bordered  close  upon  first  childhood, 
the  fresh,  sweet  dawn  of  the  bright  morning 
of  existence  mingling  with  and  beautifying  its 
sober  evening.  He  seemed  as  unconscious  of 
his  own  virtues  as  if  it  had  never  crossed  his 
mind  that  he  could  possess  them.  A  more 
transparent,  unsophisticated,  guileless,  and 
single  eyed  human  being  I  never  saw.  How 
unsuspicious,  how  frank  and  trustful  and 
magnanimous  he  was  I  How  untainted  by  the 
vanities  and  .ambitions  of  the  world  I  How  he 
hated  all  sorts  of  double  dealing  and  selfish 
manipulation,  political  or  ecclesiastical !  What 
shall  I  say  of  his  freedom  from  envy,  jealousy, 
and  like  passions,  which,  alas,  sometimes  steal 
even  into  the  hearts  of  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Mrs.  Gillman  once  told  me,  that  during 
the  nearly  twenty  years  which  Coleridge 
passed  at  Highgate,  she  never  heard  him  utter 
an  angry  word  against  the  literary  enemies 
who  wrote  malicious  things  about  him  ;  and 
such  was  his  happy  faculty  of  not  seeing  the 
faults  and  of  magnifying  the  virtues  of  his 
friends,  that  anybody  he  really  loved  was  sure 
of  his  unbounded  admiration.  It  was  some¬ 
what  80  with  Dr.  Skinner.  There  may  have 
been  a  touch  of  weakness  in  it,  but  great  and 
good  men  are  apt  to  have  just  such  weak¬ 
nesses.  He  was  a  model  hearer.  I  never  saw 
another  quite  like  him.  He  drank  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  Christian  truths  as  if  they  had  been 
uttered  by  a  man  inspired.  When  I  became 
pastor  of  the  Mercer-street  Church  I  was 
afraid  of  him  among  my  hearers.  There  was 


not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  whom  I  might  not  as  well  have  been 
afraid.  As  a  disciple  of  Jesus  he  attained 
heights  seldom  trodden  in  our  day.  Grace 
had  permeated  every  part  and  the  lowest 
depths  of  his  being.  He  had  made  the  long 
circuit  of  the  Christian  life,  and  was  thus 
brought  back  again,  enriched  with  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  a  great  experience,  to  the  unquestion¬ 
ing,  childlike  trust  and  simplicity  of  its 
lowly  beginning.  One  of  his  old  and  most 
intimate  friends  testified,  on  hearing  of  hie 
death:  “I  thank  God  on  every  remembrance 
of  him,  as  the  holiest  man  I  have  ever 
known.”  His  last  days  were  among  his  best 
and  happiest.  “Age  (to  borrow  the  words  of 
Dr.  William  Adams  spoken  at  his  funeral), 
age  had  impaired  none  of  his  faculties,  only 
imparted  additional  serenity  to  his  counte¬ 
nance,  sweetness  to  his  manners,  and  beauty 
to  his  character,  as  the  disc  of  the  setting  sun 
seems  to  be  larger,  and  its  lustre  to  be  softer, 
than  when  in  its  meridian.  How  calmly  has 
he  been  sitting  in  his  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
life,  with  the  banner  of  Christ’s  love  over  his 
head,  waiting  for  the  service  to  be  over,  that 
he  might  say  with  all  his  heart.  Amen.”  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  wrote 
to  the  Faculty  of  Union  Seminary:  “For  more 
than  fifty-five  years  I  knew,  loved,  and  honored 
him,  and  was  loved  and  trusted  by  him.  I 
cannot  forbear  entering  my  claim  to  be 
counted  among  the  oldest  and  most  devoted 
of  his  friends.  He  was  a  man  by  himself. 
The  union  of  high  gifts  with  the  most  trans¬ 
parent,  childlike  simplicity  of  character,  gave 
him  a  peculiar  position  in  the  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  friends.  ” 

At  the  time  of  his  conversion  Dr.  Skinner 
was  much  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  pious 
slave,  named  Eden.  Eden  had  been  offered 
his  freedom,  but  refused  to  accept  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  bard  to  find  in  the  annals  of 
Christian  friendship  anything  finer  in  its 
kind  than  the  love  to  each  other  of  these  two 
men.  Eden  died  in  1859.  Soon  after.  Dr. 
Skinner  made  a  journey  to  North  Carolina  and 
preached  a  memorial  discourse  upon  him. 
“I  was  happy,”  he  wrote,  “in  my  friendship 
with  this  bumble  man.  Distance  did  not 
diminish  it.  We  took  pains  to  cherish  and 
confirm  it.  By  agreement,  we  daily  remem¬ 
bered  each  other  particularly  in  prayer. 
Twice  be  travelled  several  hundred  miles  by 
sea  to  visit  me,  and  the  anticipated  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  was  always  among  the  motives 
of  my  annual  journey  to  the  South.  Rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches  and  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  world,  was  the  interest  I  bad 
in  my  friend  Eden’s  prayers,  of  low  estate 
though  he  was.” 

Dr.  Skinner  died  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1871,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  very  warmly  attached  to  my  wife,  both 
for  her  father’s  sake  and  her  own,  and  she 
cherished  an  almost  filial  reverence  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  him.  It  was  her  privilege  to  spend 
some  hours  by  his  dying  bed  and  to  listen, 
awe  struck,  as  he  “broke  forth  (to  use  her 
own  words)  into  the  most  wonderful  expres¬ 
sions  of  love  to  his  Saviour,”  closing  with  sev¬ 
eral  stanzas  from  the  hymn  of  Watts  begin¬ 
ning: 

Lord,  when  I  quit  this  earthly  stnge. 

Where  shall  I  fly  but  to  Thy  breast? 

For  I  have  sought  no  other  home; 

For  1  have  learned  no  other  rest. 

She  could  not  repress  her  wonder  that  Provi¬ 
dence  should  have  allowed  her  to  witness  a 
scene  so  radiant  with  the  light  of  Heaven. 

While  speaking  of  old  men  of  that  period 
how  can  I  help  thinking  of  the  venerable 
patriarch,  who,  surviving  not  them  only,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  next  generation 
I  also,  yet  lives  on  to  bless  his  friends  and  the 


world !  How  can  I  help  thinking  of  Charles 
Butler  and  thanking  God  that  he  is  still  with 
us !  Charles  Butler’s  name  is  one  of  the  first 
amont;  the  founders  of  the  Mercer-street 
Church,  among  the  founders  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  among  the  founders  of 
the  Protestant  Half-Oiphan  Asylum,  among 
the  founders  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  among  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
institutions.  May  it  please  God  to  spare  him 
to  see  with  undimmed  eyes  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century ! 

Did  time  permit,  I  would  gladly  speak  of 
Samuel  R.  Betts, » the  learned  jurist  and  for 
ncore  than  forty  years  United  States  District 
Judge;  of  James  R.  Gibson,  R.  Sedgwick, 
Col.  J.  J.  Van  Alen,  Col.  James  B.  Murray, 
David  Magie,  and  others  who  were  far  along 
in  life  in  1858.  Of  the  men  belonging  rather 
to  the  next  generation  and  of  those  still 
younger,  my  recollections  are  still  vivid,  and  I 
could  talk  about  them  for  hours— such  men 
as  Judge  John  L.  Mason,  James  Wright, 
R.  Bigelow,  William  Shaw,  Norman  White, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Joseph  B.  Sheffield, 
Edgcumbe  H.  Blatchford,  John  G.  Nelson, 
James  Stokes,  I.  N.  Phelps,  Henry  Calhoun, 
A.  Averill,  Rev.  Dr.  Badger,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Bidwell,  C.  W.  How,  Dr.  Metcalfe,  W.  P. 
Wainright,  C.  S.  Wainrigbt,  D.  Geer, 
Rufus  F.  Nevins,  Cornelius  Smith,  Samuel 
Leeds,  Dr.  Markoe,  Dr.  Blakeman,  Professor 
John  Torrey,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  O.  Bush- 
nell,  H.  M.  Scbieffelin,  H.  P.  Peet,  J.  H. 
Wheeler,  John  W.  Quincy,  Thomas  Bond, 
Marshall  S.  Bidwell,  J.  B.  Vamum,  William 
C.  Noyes,  John  Vanderbilt,  A.  J.  Snyder, 
Isaac  Meeker,  G.  I.  Leeds,  Justus  E.  ]^rle, 
Andrew  Thompson,  Dr.  Warren,  Henry  Abell, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Bulkley,  David  P.  Hall,  George  R. 
Lockwood,  Charles  M.  Earle,  William  H.  Os¬ 
born,  M.  Allison,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  James 
A.  Tilford,  Rufus  Park,  John  Lowery,  G.  L. 
Isham,  William  L.  King,  M.  M.  Vail,  Dr.  Batch - 
elder,  William  G.  Role,  Charles  Miles,  William 
M.  Bliss,  C.  A.  Davison,  J.  F.  Worth,  Theo¬ 
dore  McCurdy,  H.  V.  Butler,  T.  B.  Bronson, 

A.  H.  Van  Vechten,  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  William 

B.  Greene,  J.  George,  C.  S.  Benson,  Otis  W. 
Booth,  Albert  Storer,  Anson  P.  Stokes,  James 
Stokes,  Ogden  Butler,  E.  N.  White,  C.  B. 
Farnsworth,  P.  H.  Vernon,  H.  H.  Anderson, 
Geo.  F.  Root,  W.  Atwell,  Lyman  Abbot,  R. 
M.  Buchanan,  D.  C.  Porter,  Albert  Buck, 
and  a  score  more,  “good  men  and  true,” 
several  of  them  men  of  great  mark  and 
wide  infiuence ;  all  of  them  men  to  whom  I 
was  warmly  attached,  some  of  them  very  dear 
personal  friends,  whose  names  I  still  carry  in 
my  heart.  How  closely  are  not  a  few  of  these 
names  identified  with  some  of  the  tenderest 
memories  of  my  Mercer-street  pastorate  I  The 
names,  for  example,  of  Edgcumbe  H.  Blatch- 
ford,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  F. 
Butler. 

Mr.  Blatchford  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Justice  Blatchford  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  not  inferior,  I  think, 
to  that  very  able  jurist  in  natural  endow¬ 
ments,  or  in  legal  attainment.  He  bad 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  church,  to  bis 
brothers  of  the  session,  and  to  all  who  knew 
him.  Various  circumstances  brought  me  at 
once  into  very  close,  affectionate  pastoral  rela¬ 
tions  to  him.  He  furnished  a  bright  example 
of  the  way  in  which  Christ  may  be  honored  in 
the  chamber  of  lingering  sickness  and  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  signal  excellence,  clear  and 
discriminating  in  judgment,  of  uncommon 
energy  and  force  of  will,  decided  in  bis  con¬ 
victions,  faithful  and  laborious  in  his  calling 
a  patriotic  citizen,  and  every  way  worthy  of 
the  universal  respect  and  esteem  with  which 
be  was  regarded.  His  domestic  affections 
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were  singularly  tender  and  fervent.  He  was 
indeed  a  model  Christian  man.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  me,  after  more  than  forty  years, 
to  pay  this  passing  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Anson  O.  Phelps,  Jr.,  died  very  suddenly 
just  before  I  went  abroad.  I  loved  him  like  a 
brother,  and  my  love,  I  know,  was  fully  re¬ 
turned.  Almost  my  last  sermon  was  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  him.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from 
it,  and  after  seven  and  thirty  years,  I  would 
not  change  a  word  : 

“None  knew  him  but  to  honor  and  to  love 
him,  whil4  those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
and  honored  him  with  an  uncommon  affection. 
They  were  themselves  scarcely  aware  of  its 
great  depth  and  fervor,  until  it  pursued  him 
across  the  immense  chasm  of  death.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  beings  whose  existence  is  a 
constant  benediction,  but  who  move  on 
through  life  with  such  noiseless  steps,  who 
speak  and  act  in  a  way  so  unpretending  that 
when  they  are  gone  the  world  is  astonished  to 
find  out  what  a  treasure  it  possessed  in  them. 
He  “put  a  strong  face  on  his  own  perfection.” 
Nobody  thought  so  little  of  him  as  he  did  of 
himself.  He  shrank  from  mere  publicity,  as 
the  sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  the  rude 
touch.  He  avoided  observation  as  eagerly  as 
most  men  run  after  it.  At  the  voice  of 
friendly  praise  and  affection,  I  have  seen  his 
countenance  tinged  with  that  delicate,  pleased, 
half-blushing  expression  which  delights  one 
in  the  face  of  a  simple-hearted  girl. 

“Hardly  another  man  of  bis  age  in  this  city 
or  in  this  whole  land  was  so  identified  with 
some  of  our  most  important  Christian  inter¬ 
ests  at*  home  and  abroad,  and  yet  it  would 
have  been  next  to  impossible  to  make  him  be- 1 
lieve  it.  Hardly  another  man  of  his  age 
among  us  gave  to  religious  and  philanthropic 
objects  with  so  princely  a  band,  and  yet  I  do 
not  suppose  he  prided  himself  upon  bis  chari¬ 
ties  one  iota  more  than  the  poor  widow,  who, 
all  unaware  that  the  Son  of  Ood  was  looking 
on,  cast  into  the  treasury  her  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing.  .  .  At  bis  death  he 
was  still  a  young  man.  Less  than  two  score 
years  enclosed  his  mortal  existence,  and  little 
more  than  ten  years  sufficed  him  to  run  his 
brilliant  course  of  Christian  usefulness.  .  .  . 
His  home,  especially  bis  rural  home,  was  the 
place  where  alone  all  the  finer  traits  of  his 
character  were  to  be  seen.  There  his  culti¬ 
vated  taste,  bis  gentle  domestic  virtues,  bis 
love  of  nature,  and  the  whole  ideality  of  the 
man  shone  in  all  their  lustre.  His  passion  for 
the  coutry  was  like  that  of  an  artist  or  a 
poet.  He  would  sit  by  the  hour  in  some  fa¬ 
vorite  spot,  overlooking  the  splendid  scenery 
of  the  Hudson,  and  seem  to  absorb  into  his 
very  soul  the  glories  of  creation.  There  alone, 
or  hand  in  hand  with  bis  almost  inseparable 
companion,  he  would  wander  over  his  wide 
acres,  sit  down  under  the  old  trees,  and  muse 
in  wonder  upon  the  things  which  are  unseen 
and  eternal.” 

Benjamin  F.  Butler  went  abroad  with  his 
two  youngest  daughters  in  October,  1858,  and 
died  suddenly  at  Paris,  early  in  November.  I 
bad  hoped  to  meet  him  there  and  to  pass  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  bis  company  and  that  of  his 
daughters.  He  was  one  of  the  most  honored 
and  beloved,  as  well  as  useful,  members  of  the 
If  ercer-street  Church,  a  man  of  singular  purity 
and  refinement,  of  the  sweetest  domestic  affec¬ 
tions,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  good  books  and 
good  learning,  distinguished  equally  as  lawyer, 
juirst,  and  patriotic  citiaen,  and  to  crown  the 
whole,  an  bumble,  devout  Christian.  In  those 
days  party  feeling  and  prejudice  ran  very 
high,  and  as  Mr.  Butler  was  for  some  time 
a  member  of  President  Jackson’s  Cabinet 
and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  old  hero  of 
the  Hermitage,  as  also  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  be 
did  not  escape  either  the  misrepresentations 


or  the  calumny  which  are  so  apt  to  be  the  por¬ 
tion  of  even  the  beet  public  men.  But  no  one 
could  know  him  as  I  did  without  admiring 
and  loving  him.  If  I  were  asked  to  mention 
uncommon  examples  of  fidelity  and  high- 
mindedness,  both  in  the  secular  and  religious 
sphere,  which  during  a  long  life  have  arrested 
my  own  special  attention,  Mr.  Butler’s  name 
would  spring  to  my  lips  among  the  very  first. 
It  was  these  noble  qualities,  quite  as  truly  as 
bis  legal  ability  and  what  Judge  Kent  called 
his  “matchless  assiduity,”  which  placed  him, 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  by  the  side  of  John 
Duer  and  John  C.  Spencer  as  a  reviser  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  One  of 
bis  favorite  books  was  Dean  Milman’s  splendid 
edition  of  the  works  of  Horace.  Upon  my 
return  from  Europe,  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
hie  daughters  presented  me  with  the  beautiful 
volume,  and  I  cherish  it  still  as  a  very  fitting 
memento  at  once  of  their  father’s  scholarly 
tastes  and  culture,  and  of  their  own  good 
will.  On  one  of  its  fly  leaves  I  find  this  in¬ 
scription :  “Donum  (mihi  per  gratum)  filii 
niei  dilecti,  Oulielmi— die  primo  Januarii. 
MDCCCI.  B.  F.  B.  ”  Mr.  Butler’s  eloquence  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  platform  was  of  a  very  high 
order,  while  his  familiar  talks  at  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting  and  in  conference  with  his 
brethren,  were  charming.  What  edifying  and 
delightful  services  I  recall,  when  he  and 
Judge  Mason  and  Roe  Lockwood  and  J.  B. 
Sheffield  and  others  not  less  spiritually  gifted, 
along  with  Dr.  Skinner  and  Henry  B.  Smith, 
were  the  speakers  1 

In  enumerating  members  of  the  Mercer- 
street  congregation  between  1851  and  1858, 
I  have  purposely  omitted  the  names  of  Thomas 
Denny,  Roe  Lockwood,  John  P  Crosby,  Will¬ 
iam  Allen  Butler,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Jr., 
Ourdon  Buck,  Charles  H.  Leonard,  Charles 
White,  Frederick  Q.  Burnham,  J.  J.  Town¬ 
send,  John  H.  Sprague,  George  B.  DeForest, 
Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbot,  H.  B.  Washburn, 
George  F.  Betts,  Edwin  Curtis,  Horace  Kim¬ 
ball,  D.  D.  Lord,  W.  O.  Curtis,  Robert 
H.  McCurdy,  and  T.  B.  Woolsey;  for  these 
along  with  Dr.  Skinner,  Professor  Henry 
B.  Smith  and  Charles  Butler,  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  nucleus  and  leading  founders  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  This  church  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  a  colony,or  branch, 
of  the  Mercer-street  church.  Before  I  went 
abroad,  the  subject  of  starting  a  new  congre¬ 
gation  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Murray  Hill  was  under  earnest  discussion.  I 
find  this  record  under  date  of  December  17, 
1857:  “Session  meeting  about  starting  anew 
church  up  town.”  The  early  execution  of  the 
plan  was  prevented  by  my  resignation.  But  it 
was  revived  and  carried  out  after  my  return 
from  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1860;  and  I 
may  here  add  that  if  the  new  church  did  good 
work  for  Christ  and  His  cause  during  its 
short  existence — and  I  think  it  did — some  of 
its  best  lessons  in  the  blessed  art  were  learned 
under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner  and  the  Mercer-street  church. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  chiefly  of  the  men  of 
the  congregation  ;  but  how  meagre  would  have 
been  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  had  they  not  been 
sustained  and  inspired  continually  by  devout 
women  ;  by  such  women,  for  example  as  Mrs. 
John  L.  Mason,  Mrs.  Eli  Wainwright,  Mrs 
Tomlinson,  and  Mrs.  James  Stokes,  not  to 
mention  others  like  them.  These  noble  wo¬ 
men,  each  in  her  own  way  and  sphere,  were 
so  many  veritable  institutions  of  Christian 
work  and  charity  and  loving  kindness.  Nor 
was  their  loving  kindness  before  the  public 
alone.  How  well  in  the  case  of  two  of  them 
I  remember  it  stealing,  like  a  strong  angel  of 
light,  into  my  own  darkened  home  and  pour¬ 
ing  itself  forth  upon  my  poor,  agonized  wife 
and  our  dying  “Robbie”! 


I  bad  intended,  before  closing,  to  speak  of 
the  homes  of  the  Mercer-street  church,  as 
also  of  the  iofluences  which  rendered  many 
of  them  almost  faultless  patterns  of  all  that 
is  most  excellent  in  Christian  family  life ; 
but  I  ,have  no  time  to  do  it.  Nor,  if  I  bad, 
would  the  task  be  easy ;  for  it  would  involve  a 
faithful  description  of  not  a  few  of  the  best 
and  loveliest  women  I  ever  knew.  It  was  in 
the  atmosphere  of  these  homes  that  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Susy”  books,  “Henry  and  Bessie;  or  What 
They  Did  in  the  Country,”  “The  Flower  of 
the  Family,”  and  “More  Love  to  Thee,  O 
Christ,”  were  written.  An  old  Hebrew 
proverb  says  that  “the  glory  of  children  is 
their  fathers.”  This  is  a  true  saying;  but  it 
is  no  less  true  that  the  glory  of  children,  often¬ 
times  the  greater  glory  by  far,  is  their  motliers. 
What  a  different  sixtieth  anniversary  this 
would  be  if  the  foundations  of  the  Mercer- 
street  church  had  not  been  laid  in  a  whole- 
some,pure  and  godly  family  life.  The  women  of 
the  congregation  were  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  sweet  household  virtues,  which  adorned  so 
many  of  its  homes,  than  the  men  for  those 
sturdier,  more  public  virtues  that  made  so 
many  of  them  pillars  in  Church  and  State.  In 
order  to  depict  these  homes,  as  I  remember 
them  forty  years  ago,  my  pencil  would  have 
to  be  dipped  in  fairer  colors  than  those  of 
earth. 

There  wag  around  them  such  a  dawn 
Of  light  ne’er  seen  before. 

As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn 
And  never  can  restore. 

The  mothers,  wives  and  daughters,  whose 
presence  transflgured  them,  were  fashioned  by 
the  Eternal  Spirit;  they  followed  Christ  as 
their  example,  and  learned  their  lessons  of 
household  wisdom  and  goodness  at  His  feet. 
Some  of  them  still  live  to  cheer  and  bless  the 
world ;  but  by  far  the*  greater  number  long 
ago  were  joined  to  the  more  congenial  fellow¬ 
ship  of  saints  and  angels  in  the  better  country, 
a  country  of  their  own,  and  there  may  we  be 
so  happy  as  to  see  them  again,  face  to  face. 


HOW  CHINA  IS  HELU  IN  THRALL. 

Writing  of  the  situation  in  China  a  little 
while  after  the  recent  massacre  of  mission¬ 
aries,  the  Rev.  Henry  V.  Noyes  of  Canton 
entirely  agrees  with  ex-Secretary  Foster  that 
the  prejudice  against  missionaries  and  for¬ 
eigners  is  due  to  the  course  of  “the  literati, 
the  prospective  office  holders,  and  the  ruling 
classes.”  The  common  people,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  would  not  molest  those  who  come 
among  them.  Mr.  Noyes  continues : 

“It  is  not  alone  because  it  is  ‘sacred  from 
its  great  antiquity’  that  the  ‘established  order’ 
finds  such  favor  with  the  ruling  classes. 
There  is  another  reason  quite  as  influential 
with  the  money -loving  Chinese.  According 
to  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  none  of  the  officials, 
from  lowest  to  highest,  have  salaries  from 
the  Government  even  sufficient  for  a  bare 
support,  and  they  are  expected  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  from  the  people,  with  no  speci¬ 
fication  as  to  the  amount. 

“The  financial  support  of  the .  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  thus  rests  upon  a 
deliberately  adopted  policy  of  allowing  each 
official  to  fleece  bis  subjects.  The  game, 
then,  with  nearly  every  one  of  them,  is  how 
to  do  this  fleecing  in  the  best  way,  and  how 
to  judge  shrewdly  just  where  the  limit  of 
endurance  is  on  the  part  of  the  people.  They 
know  as  well  as  anyone  that  a  general  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  people  would  be  a  death 
blow  to  their  corrupt  gains,  and  therefore 
they  will  fight  against  the  ‘new  civilization’ 
until  they  are  themselves  either  morally  re¬ 
generated  or  overpowered. 

“Humanly  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
bow  this  ‘new  civilization’  can  be  established, 
within  any  reasonable  time,  without  either 
internal  revolution  or  a  foreign  protectorate 
in  some  form,  that  is,  by  the  ‘overpowering’ 
process.  The  true  missionary,  however,  would 
much  rather  see  it  accomplished  by  that 
‘moral  and  spiritual  regeneration’  which  God 
> alone  can  accomplish:  ‘Not  by  might  nor  by 
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power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  ’  ” 

AN  ANTI.F0BK10N  PASlPHIiBT. 

It  appears  that  the  Literary  Chancellor  of 
Canton  recently  revived  the  use  of  a  pamphlet 
first  published  and  circulated  as  long  ago  as 
1839.  Of  its  history  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  are  given  in  the  Hong  Kong  Mail  of  Octo¬ 
ber  5th,  gathered  at  the  desire  of  the  editor 
by  E.  J.  Eitel,  who  appears  to  have  paid 
careful  attention  to  the  matter.  He  thus  gives 
the  substance  of  his  inquiries: 

1.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  To-Kwong 
(1889),  when  all  English  merchants  had  been 
driven  out  from  Canton  by  Commissioner  Lin, 
the  Emperor  issued  the  following  rescript : 
"Let  some  high  literary  offlcer  expound  and 
expand  with  due  respect  that  one  maxim  of 
the  Amplified  Sacred  Edict  which  refers  to 
the  expulsion  of  ‘heterodox  kinds  of  doctrine,’ 
in  order  that  the  study  of  correct  principles 
be  exalted,  and  let  his  composition,  when  re¬ 
duced  to  rhymes  containing  four  words  in 
each  stanza,  be  distributed  by  the  Board  of 
Rites  throughout  the  provinces  with  the  all- 
important  end  in  view  of  stirring  up  the  nation 
and  enlightening  the  common  people,  while 
establishing  and  purifying  the  principles  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.”  This  pamphlet,  lately 
distributed  by  the  Literary  Chancellor,  is  the 
identical  poem  thus  composed  and  distributed 
by  imperial  orders  in  1839. 

2.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  To-Kwong  (1850), 
when  the  Taiping  rebellion  commenced  to  ex¬ 
hibit  alarming  symptoms,  when  Europeans  at 
Canton  complained  of  infiammatory  handbills 
distributed  by  the  Cantonese  literati,  and 
when  Sir  George  Bonham  failed  to  open  up 
communication  with  Peking,  the  Board  of 
Rites,  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  suggested 
— no  doubt  because  the  distribution  of  the 
pamphlet  of  1889  had  fallen  into  desuetude — 
that  an  imperial  rescript  be  issued  ordering 
all  the  Literatry  Chancellors  in  the  provinces 
to  distribute,  among  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  their  respective  provinces,  printed  copies  of 
the  rhymed  pamphlet,  issued  under  imperial 
sanction  in  1889.  The  imperial  rescript  for¬ 
mally  approving  this  suggestion  is  dated  De¬ 
cember  13,  1850. 

3.  In  1890  the  well  known  anti-foreign 
"Charitable  Association  Kwong-yan,”  formed 
and  supported  by  the  literati  and  officials  of 
Canton,  published  an  edition  of  the  "Amplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sacred  Edict”  in  sixteen  large 
volumes,  devoting  a  whole  volume  to  the  ex 
position  of  each  Maxim.  The  seventh  volume 
of  this  bulky  edition,  also  bearing  the  date 
1890,  opens  with  the  identical  rhymed  pam¬ 
phlet  translated  by  me.  Instead  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Wan-In-Pan,  this  reprint  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  pamphlet  of  1839  has  appended  to  it  a 
note  in  which  one  Ha-Yan,  a  director  (I  am 
credibly  informed)  of  the  Kwong-Yan  Associ¬ 
ation,  states  that  this  pamphlet  was  originally 
composed  and  published  by  Imperial  order  in 
1839,  that  the  Board  of  Riles  had  in  1850  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  reprinted  and  distributed  in  the 
provinces,  that  the  underlying  principles  are 
those  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  Sung  Dy¬ 
nasty,  Ch'eng  Hao  (A.D.  1032  to  1085),  and 
Chu-Hi  (A.D.  1130  to  1200),  when  China  flour¬ 
ished  ;  that  this  pamphlet,  if  regularly  memor¬ 
ized  and  expounded  in  all  provincial  colleges 
and  schools,  would  do  much  good,  and  that 
nothing  else  but  the  eradication  of  all  "hete¬ 
rodox  kinds  of  doctrine”  would  restore  peace 
and  blessing  to  the  empire. 

4.  After  receiving  from  Mr.  Schaub  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  which  certain  literary  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Sanon  had  lately  received  from  the 
bands  of  the  present  Literary  Chancellor  at 
Canton,  1  bad  the  pamphlet  taken  round  and 
shown  to  native  scholars  of  Hongkong,  who 
had  graduated  in  Canton  previous  to  1895. 
They  had  never  seen  the  pamphlet.  Their  re¬ 
spective  Literary  Chancellors  bad  not,  they 
(mclared,  distributed  any  such  publication. 
They  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  existence. 
Only  one,  Ki-Yin,  who  graduated  in  1895, 
knew  it,  and  |>roduced  a  copy  (now  in  my 
possession)  which  he  bad  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  Literary  Chancellor. 
This  Ki-Yin,  also  like  Mr.  Sobaub’s  friends, 
ignorant  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
pamphlet,  said  that,  as  he  read  it,  he  of 
course  understood  the  "heterodox  kinds  of 
doctrine”  of  the  present  day  to  refer  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  European  civilization.  From  in¬ 
quiries  I  made  in  Canton,  I  am  likewise 
assured  that  the  pamphlet  was  quite  unknown 
to  native  graduates  in  Canton  city,  and  that 
its  distribution  bad  fallen  into  desuetude  un¬ 


til  the  present  Literary  Chancellor,  Wan-In- 
Pan,  bad  it  reprinted  and  distributed  at  the 
time  when  the  Szchuen  riots  still  filled  the 
public  mind  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
news  of  the  Kucbeng  massacre  reached  Can¬ 
ton.  The  fact  is,  the  copy  of  the  pamphlet  in 
my  possession  was  handed  to  my  informant 
by  the  Literary  Chancellor. 

The  republication  of  this  pamphlet  the  last 
summer  and  just  at  the  critical  juncture  of 
affairs,  was  surely  not  without  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  promoting  it.  With  the 
most  charitable  explanation  that  can  be  put 
upon  it,  Christianity  is  one  of  "the  heterodox 
kinds  of  doctrine.  ”  This  pamphlet  is  of  course 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  treaties  which 
permit  Christianity,  and  of  its  Imperial  sanc¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  question. 

ATTEMPTED  CON8P1KACT  IN  CANTON. 

But  for  its  discovery  and  suppression  Canton 
might  have  been  the  scene,  early  last  month, 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government.  The 
leader  in  the  affair  was  well  known  to  some  of 
our  missionaries,  he  having  been  a  student  of 
medicine,  and  for  a  time,  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  Hongkong  hospitals.  His  recent  move¬ 
ments,  it  would  appear,  served  to  bring  suspi¬ 
cion  on  the  missionaries  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  former  knowledge  of  him.  Sun-Man, 
that  being  his  name,  escaped,  while  some  400 
of  bis  fellow  conspirators,  who  embarked  on 
the  night  steamer  from  Hongkong  on  Sunday. 
October  27th,  and  arrived  at  Canton  next 
morning,  were  all  taken  care  of,  as  also  their 
five  barrels  of  pistols  sent  forward  in  advance 
as  Portland  cement.  The  China  Mail  has  this 
to  say  of  the  affair: 

"Over  six  months  ago  the  Mail  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  facts  which  indicated  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  rising  in  South  China  before  long. 
Further  inquiries  put  us  in  possession  of  in¬ 
formation  which  we  did  not  feel  justified  in 
making  public  at  the  time  for  reasons  which 
will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  gives  the 
matter  careful  thought  Since  then  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  rebellion  on  a  complete  scale  have 
been  going  forward,  and  such  details  as  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  in  confidence  we  have 
kept  to  ourselves  for  ihe  time  and  respected 
the  confidence.  Now.  however,  the  secret  has 
leaked  out  through  various  channels,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  keep  it  quiet  any  longer. 

The  scheme  in  principle  is  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  Manchurian  misrule.  .  .  .  The  natural 
dissatisfaction  of  a  miserable  people  under  per¬ 
petual  misgovemment  and  oppression,  leads 
generally  to  the  formation  of  secret  societies, 
and  China  is  honeycombed  with  these  organi¬ 
zations,  which  were  practically  unknown  prior 
to  this  dynasty.  .  .  .  Thus,  if  not  now,  the 
time  will  come  (unless  China  is  too  soon  par 
titioned  among  the  Powers)  when  all  the 
secret  societies  will  draw  together  and  form 
one  huge  anti -Manchurian  organization,  and 
will  realize  that  the  work  of  accomplishing 
their  desire,  the  regeneration  of  their  oppressed 
and  wretched  country  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  foreign  aid.  ...  It  is  a  task  of 
Herculean  difficulty,  and  the  present  abortive 
affair  at  Canton  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  determined  efforts  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  .  .  . 

"The  plan  of  campaign  was  simple  enough. 
...  A  Chinese  city  is  easy  to  capture  by 
surprise ;  the  garrison  usually  has  no  weapons 
at  hand,  the  townfolk  usually  retreat  indoors 
during  a  riot  instead  of  offering  opposition. 
Men  and  arms  can  always  be  sumuggled  into 
a  city,  and  the  only  requisite  is  secrecy  until 
the  signal  is  given  for  attack ;  then  concerted 
action  is  found  to  overcome  the  inveterate 
unpreparedness  of  Chinese  officialdom.  Can¬ 
ton  being  captured,  the  revolutionary  party 
intended  to  proclaim  a  provisional  government 
and  at  once  proceed  to  strengthen  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  every  way  possible.  Funds  would  be 
avilable  from  the  ill-gotten  boards  of  the 
officials  to  raise  an  army  and  engage  foreign 
officers  to  .train  it;  and  having  once  made  a 
good  start,  and  established  the  second  city  of 
the  empire  as  the  seat  of  government,  the 
whole  country  would  be  called  on  to  rise 
against  the  Manohus,  who  would  be  far  out¬ 
numbered.  The  country  would  be  thrown 
open  to  foreigners,  causing  very  speedily  an 
immense  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  administration  would  be  placed 


on  an  honest  basis,  squeezing  abolished  (if 
possible),  and  countless  other  nice-sounding 
reforms  introduced.  ” 

Hereupon  Mr.  Noyes  comments: 

"The  damaging  fact  in  regard  to  the  above 
nice  scheme  is  that  the  insurrectionists  are  no 
better  than  other  Chinese.  Had  their  plan 
succeeded,  it  would  only  have  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  power  from  one  set  of  greedy  offi¬ 
cials  to  another  set  equally  greedy  and  more 
hungry.  The  leader,  Sun,  has  the  reputation 
of  being  utterly  unscrupulous  in  bis  financial 
dealings,  having,  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  defrauded  those  who  were  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  connected  with  him,  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  He  is  well  known  here  and 
in  Macao,  as  well  as  Hongkong,  but  will  keep 
more  out  of  sight  hereafter,  probably  take  his 
departure,  if  not  caught,  to  parts  where  he  is 
unknown. 

"No,  real  permanent,  reform  can  ^ake  place 
in  the  government  of  China  until  vhere  is  a 
large  increase  of  moral  integrity  and  a  large 
decrease  of  the  love  of  money  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  rule,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  na¬ 
tion  is  reformed  and  saved  at  all,  it  will  be 
by  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,.” 

THE  LATE  DR,  CORNELIUS  VAN  DVCK. 

Our  beloved  associate.  Dr.  Cornelius  Van 
Dyck,  has  been  called  home.  His  summons 
came  yesterday,  the  13tb  of  November.  He 
was  seventy- seven  years  old,  and  had  been 
fifty-five  years  a  missionary.  He  had  acquired 
remarkable  facility  in  the  Arabic  language, 
and  probably  had  not  an  equal  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  poetry,  history,  grammar,  and 
vocabulary  of  that  difficult  tongue.  This 
knowledge,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  fitted  him  for  aocomplish- 
ing  bis  monumental  work  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  Arabic  for  the  millions  of 
those  speaking  that  tongue.  This  work  will 
keep  bis  name  precious  to  the  hearts  of  Chris¬ 
tiana  for  generations  to  come.  He  was  an 
eminent  physician,  an  accomplished  astrono¬ 
mer,  and  edited  books  on  various  scientific 
topics.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  but  the 
work  which  he  wrought  in  behalf  of  the  Bible 
is  that  by  which  he  will  be  longest  remem¬ 
bered. 

He  died  of  typhoid  fever,  after  a  sickness  of 
about  twelve  days.  A  severe  epidemic  of  that 
fever  has  been  raging  here.  Perhaps  there 
have  not  been  less  than  two  thousand  cases  in 
the  city.  The  severity  of  the  epidemic  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  should  have 
attacked  one  so  advanced  as  be  in  years. 

Funeral  services  were  held  yesterday  at  his 
home,  at  the  Evangelical  ^Church,  and  at  the 
grave.  An  immense  crowd  assembled  of  all 
sects,  to  do  him  honor  and  to  show  their  grief 
at  bis  loss. 

He  is  buried  in  the  Mission  Cemetery,  nesr 
the  church  where  be  so  often  preached,  and 
near  the  study  where  be  labored  so  many 
years  upon  the  translation.  His  grave  is  nesr 
that  of  Pliny  Fisk,  the  pioneer  missionary 
from  America  to  Syria,  and  not  far  from  that 
of  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  who  began  the  work  of 
translation  which  God  permitted  Dr.  Van 
Dyck  to  finish. 

What  higher  honor  could  one  wish  than  to 
have  been  permitted  to  serve  bis  Master  so 
many  years,  in  this  sacred  land,  to  endeavor 
to  restore  the  Cross  to  the  scene  of  its  early 
triumphs,  to  do  such  a  work  for  the  Church 
and  for  his  generation,  and  then  full  of  years 
to  enter  to  his  rest  and  reward,  surrounded  by 
his  loving  family,  amid  the  prayers  and  sym¬ 
pathies  and  tears  of  bis  associates,  and  to  be 
borne  to  bis  long  home  by  thousands  who 
loved  him  and  will  always  revere  his  memory? 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  joy  that  awaited 
him  on  the  other  shore,  as  be  met  the  great 
company  of  those  who  labored  with  him  in 
the  Gospel  in  Syria,  and  who  bad  preceded 
him  to  glory?  What  of  bis  joy  in  meeting  the 
Saviour  in  whose  service  he  bad  spent  his 
life  and  to  whom  he  bad  dedicated  all  the 
wealth  of  his  learning  and  the  vigor  of  his 
<mind  and  the  love  of  his  heart? 

]  (Signed)  W.  W.  Eddt,  Stated  Clerk. 

I  Bxikct.  Nov.  14, 1806. 
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LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  people  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Annapolis  hare  entered  upon  anniversary  ex¬ 
ercises  which  ought  to  be  very  instructive 
and  profitable. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  few  people  banded  together 
and  started  a  church.  The  whole  number  of 
members  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten.  The 
elders  were  two.  one  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
family,  the  other  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
family.  One  had  been  a  resident  of  Annapolis 
some  time,  the  other  was  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  which  commenced  its  work  about  the 
same  time  as  the  church.  The  progress  of  the 
church  was  slow,  but  the  whole  country  has 
had  an  interest  in  it  because  many  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  cadets  of  the  Academy  have  been 
members  and  attendants. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  officers  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  frequently  called  attention 
to  this  church.  The  history  of  the  church 
from  its  founding  down  to  the  present  time 
has  been  exceedingly  interesting.  But  prior 
to  the  founding  of  the  present  church,  Pres- 
bjrterianism  in  that  locality  had  a  place  whose 
record  has  been  lost,  and  for  that  reason  stu¬ 
dents  differ  widely  as  to  its  character  and  its 
removal  from  that  part  of  the  State. 

Driven  out  of  Virginia,  where  they  had  a 
temi>orary  home,  a  colony  of  Dissenters, 
called  Puritans,  came  to  Annapolis  in  1649. 
These,  we  believe,  were  Presbyterian  Puritans. 
They  had  a  church  government  not  unlike 
our  own.  At  a  later  date  their  children  were 
founders  of  the  old  churches  in  this  region, 
and  had  correspondence  with  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  England. 

If  the  anniversary  exercises  should  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  ecclesiastical  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  colony  of  1649,  and  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  indeed  Presbyterians,  the 
early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  country,  as  now  understood,  would  have 
to  be  considerably  modified.  Having  been 
pastor  of  this  church  nearly  ten  years,  we 
consulted  all  the  records  accessible  to  us  in 
the  State  House,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  colony  was  Presbyterian.  If  we  are 
correct,  then  this  anniversary  has  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  celebrates  the  founding  of  the  present 
church  and  the  founding  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country. 

The  question  of  the  occupation  of  our  pul¬ 
pits  by  women  came  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore  at  its  last  meeting,  Nov.  10.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  several  of  the  delegates  were  invited  to 
conduct  the  Sabbath  services.  This  was  quite 
an  unusual  thing  in  our  churches  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment 
among  our  people.  One  of  the  churches  sent 
up  an  overture  to  Presbytery,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  wishing  some  expression  of 
the  views  of  Presbytery.  The  committee  to 
whom  the  paper  was  referred  reported  as  the 
General  Assembly  bad  decided,  but  thought 
that  an  occasional  occupancy  of  the  pulpit  by 
women  might  be  allowed,  with  the  consent  of 
the  pastor  and  elders. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Maryland  are  very  decided  in  their  opposition 
to  women  acting  as  public  teachers,  and  yet 
we  learn  that  a  woman  conducted  a  week’s 
meeting  in  a  Presbyterian  church  of  North 
Carolina. 

This  subject  will  come  up  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  at  which  time  we 
may  have  a  lively  discussion. 

The  Sunday-school  Union  of  this  State  is 
doing  a  good  work  with  a  small  number  of 
persons  and  at  a  small  cost.  The  work  is  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  population  increases,  but  the 
funds  are  not  available.  The  denominations 


find  difficulties  in  collecting  for  their  own 
work.  Union  efforts  fare  worse.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Tract  Society  and  the  Maryland  Bible 
Society  are  also  in  great  need  of  funds  to  carry 
on  their  work.  R.  H.  W. 


A  NEEDED  MOVEMENT. 

Carlyle  describes  the  insight  of  genius  as 
‘‘cooperation  with  the  real  tendency  of  the 
world.  ”  The  most  powerful  tendency  of  the 
times  is  toward  combination,  organization, 
and  is  profoundly  affecting  all  forms  of  human 
activity.  The  new  civic  patriotism  and  the 
new  philanthropy  are  expressing  themselves  in 
new  organizations  daily,  until  in  our  cities 
the  multiplicity  of  societies  has  become  a  bur¬ 
den.  A  large  number  of  organizations  with 
the  same  general  object,  but  which  take  no 
counsel  of  each  other,  are  sure  to  overlap  and 
to  waste  time,  money,  and  effort.  The  next 
great  movement  needed  is  one  which  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  many  organizations  now  working 
separately,  and  more  or  less  efficiently,  for 
the  betterment  of  society. 

A  profound  change  is  taking  place  in  our 
churches,  which  is  fitting  them  to  render  this 
important  service ;  that  is,  they  are  beginning 
to  see  and  to  accept  their  social  mission. 
There  are  many  weighty  reasons  why  the 
churches  can  and  ought  to  undertake  this 
work.  It  would  enable  them  to  bring  con¬ 
science  to  bear  upon  legislation  ;  it  would  close 
the  chasm  between  them  and  workingmen ;  it 
would  enable  them  to  lay  hold  of  the  strength 
which  comes  from  organization ;  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  indefinite  and  wasteful  multiplication 
of  organizations ;  it  would  cultivate  Christian 
fellowship  among  different  churches  and  in 
different  denominations,  and  substitute  co¬ 
operation  for  existing  competition  between 
them,  thus  making  practicable  many  reforms 
now  impossible. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  has  matured  plans  of  organization  and 
work  which  the  many  leaders  of  religious 
thought  and  action  to  whom  they  have  been 
submitted  pronounce  eminently  wise,  practi¬ 
cable,  and  timely.  Bishop  Vincent  says  the 
plan  is  “preeminently  practical  and  wise.” 
Dr.  Francis  £.  Clark,  President  of  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  pronouces  it 
“entirely  feasible  and  very  admirably  con¬ 
ceived.”  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  writes: 
“It  is  inspiring  to  faith  and  hope  to  receive 
such  evidence  that  the  time  has  come  for 
such  movements  as  the  Alliance  is  inaugurat¬ 
ing.  Most  heartily  do  I  approve  the  plans  out¬ 
lined  as  definite  and  wise.  ”  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst  says:  “Ypur  plan  has  my  most 
hearty  endorsement,  and  I  wish  that  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that  I  could  enlist  under 
your  standard  in  its  prosecution.  ” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  four 
men  originated  the  great  Chautauqua  move¬ 
ment,  tbe  great  Christian  Endeavor  move¬ 
ment,  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  tbe 
movement  which  overthrew  Tammany  Hall 
— four  of  tbe  greatest  triumphs  of  organiza¬ 
tion  during  tbe  century.  Surely  such  men 
may  well  be  deemed  experts  touching  tbe 
feasibility  and  wisdom  of  the  proposed  plans 
of  organization. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  writes:  “First  of  all,  let 
me  bid  you  Godspeed  in  tbe  great  work  you 
have  in  hand.  In  tbe  most  emphatic  way  I 
wish  to  commend  the  purposes,  plans,  and 
work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.”  Dr. 
George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  says:  “I 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  plan  actually  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Pittsburg,  with  harmony  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  that  I  have  confidence  to  believe  that 
it  is  all  possible.”  President  Andrews  of 
Brown  University  thinks  “the  movement 


might  easily  prove  a  new  Reformation,  more 
important  than  the  original  one. .  ”  Dr.  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes: 
“This  is  exactly  right.  I  approve  every  word 
of  it,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  get  a  branch 
alliance  organized  here.  ” 

The  following  statement  of  objects  is  taken 
from  tbe  constitution  suggested  for  local  alli¬ 
ances  : 

“Believing  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Sa 
viour  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  it 
shall  be  the  object  of  this  Alliance  to  apply 
the  principles  of  Christ’s  teachings  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  with  a  view  to 
aiding  the  churches  in  tbe  accomplishment 
of  their  social  mission. 

“This  Alliance  shall  seek  to  prove  tbe  deep 
practical  interest  of  tbe  allied  churches  in 
whatever  concerns  human  welfare. 

“Its  objects  shall  include  the  aid,  in  all 
practical  ways,  of  such  existing  organizations 
as,  in  its  judgment,  are  wisely  seeking  tbe 
common  well-being. 

“The  Alliance  shall  stand  in  the  name  of 
Christ  on  tbe  side  of  practical  religion,  good 
citizenship,  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sobriety,  the  prevention  of  cruelty, 
the  alleviation  of  suffering,  the  correction  of 
injustice,  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate,  the 
reformation  of  the  depraved,  and  for  such 
kindred  ends  as  pertain  to  the  true  social  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  church,  it  being  understood  that 
all  activities  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  subservi¬ 
ent  to  spiritual  results,  which  must  always  be 
the  supreme  object  of  the  churches.” 

All  churches  and  individuals  in  sympathy 
with  the  above  objects  are  welcome  to  its 
membership. 

Leaflets,  presenting  the  plan,  together  with 
suggested  lines  of  work,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  General  Secretary  of  tbe  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  United  Charities  Building, 
New  York,  who  invites  correspondence. 

The  work  is  needed  in  both  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  plan  is  adapted  to  both.  The 
entire  practicability  of  such  organization  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  England. 

Men  who  have  been  studying  existing  con¬ 
ditions  for  years  are  profoundly  convinced  that 
this  movement  is  what  is  needed  to  enable 
tbe  churches  to  put  a  Christian  impress  on 
the  civilization  of  the  new  century. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  USE  DISCRETION. 

To  TUB  Editor  or  The  E  vanoelist 

May  I,  through  your  columns,  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  readers  to  a  matter  that  has 
caused  us  in  El  Paso  much  anxiety  and  per¬ 
plexity  ? 

Our  city  is  becoming  quite  a  winter  resort 
for  those  having  pulmonary  troubles.  Among 
those  coming  here  are  many  who  would  have 
been  unable  to  come  had  not  their  friends 
paid  their  railroad  fare,  and  perhaps  given 
them  enough  to  support  them  for  a  week  or 
two.  The  church  people  here  are  expected  to 
find  them  work  or  help  them  when  their  funds 
are  gone. 

To  these  charitable  friends  let  me  say  em¬ 
phatically,  “Do  not  send  anyone  here  unless 
you  give  or  send  them  funds  to  keep  them 
over  the  winter  and  provide  for  their  return 
to  their  friends  in  the  summer.  Such  sick- 
poor  are  “unloaded”  on  us  every  winter  by 
tbe  score.  There  is  no  work  for  them  here, 
save  in  exceptional  cases. 

Our  churches  aie  mission  fields  as  yet,  and 
our  members  are  still  under  the  burden  of 
financial  depression.  As  a  result,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  support  tbe  many  needy  invalids  sent 
us  from  other  places.  If  their  friends  cannot 
support  them  here,  we  beg  of  them  not  to 
send  them.  Keep  them  at  home,  that  they 
may  die  of  consumption  among  friends,  and 
not  of  consumption,  plus  starvation,  among 
strangers. 

This  may  seem  harsh,  but  I  have  already 
given  facts  that  make  our  hearts  ache  every 
day  as  we  see  so  much  suffering  from  disease 
and  poverty,  which  we  are  unable,  though 
only  too  willing,  to  assist. 

Friends,  use  discretion  in  your  charity,  lest 
instead  of  relieving,  you  rather  increase  the 
suffering  you  are  seeking  to  alleviate. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ministers  Union, 

A.  M.  Elliot, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 

I  El  Paso,  Texas.  Dec.  13, 18P6. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Occident  believes  in  generous  giving, 
yet  with  due  discrimination.  It  thus  con¬ 
cludes  its  admonitions  under  the  head  of 
“Wasteful  Scattering”: 

That  Presbyterians— and  we  are  talking  now 
inter  nos— are  the  largest  givers  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian  body  of  believers  is  an  attested  fact.  The 
call  for  money  is  constant ;  it  is  give,  give, 
give.  And  they  give.  They  expect  to  give. 
That  is  what  the  Lord  has  so  mercifully  loaned 
them  money  for.  But  the  trouble  is,  we  have 
permitted  our  gates  to  be  thrown  so  wide 
open,  and  our  fences  to  be  so  broken  down  as 
scarcely  to  recognize  the  distinction  between 
our  own  fields  and  those  of  others. 

About  everything  and  everybody  under  the 
sun,  wanting  money,  finds  a  foraging  pasture 
among  Presbyterians:  and  thus  while  there 
are  millions  of  dollars  every  year  wisely  and 
widely  scattered  by  us,  there  are  during  the 
same  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
wastefoily  scattered.  It  is  against  this  we 
protest,  and  our  protest,  we  are  confident,  will 
be  endorsed  by  every  pastor  and  thoughtful 
person  of  the  Church. 

“We  cannot  give  to  everything  that  comes 
along,”  of  course  not.  That  is,  you  cannot 
give  to  all  and  give  wisely.  Why  then  not  try 
the  wisdom  of  Paul’s  injunction  about  looking 
well,  first  of  all,  after  those  of  your  own 
household.  Why  not  determine  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  which  is  your  family  and 
which  reaches  out  in  its  various  agencies 
from  your  local  center  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  why  not  determine  that  this  year  the 
Presbyterian  Church  shall  demand  and  shall 
receive  your  supreme  loyalty  in  gifts  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Scatter  there  in  your  own  fields,  through 
the  agencies  of  your  church,  as  widely  and  as 
thickly  as  possible ;  but  put  up  the  fences  that 
have  been  broken  down,  and  shut  the  gates 
for  a  while.  Selfish?  Well,  so  long  as  our 
great  benevolent  Boards  and  our  constantly 
increasing  home  needs  continue,  a  little  more 
of  that  wise  sort  of  selfishness  will  be  good. 


The  Observer  concedes  the  attraction  which 
the  idea  of  a  universal  Church  has  for  many 
religious  men,  but  nevertheless  regards  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  in  that  direction  as  undesirable, 
human  nature  continuing  what  it  is,  and 
doomed  to  failure : 

Such  realization  as  the  idea  can  be  said  to 
have  had  has  been  due  rather  to  coercion  than 
to  any  spiritual  affinity.  It  is  improbable, 
moreover,  that  conditions  will  greatly  change ; 
and  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
change  is  desirable,  and  whether  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  existing  divisions  would  not  involve 
reversion  to  a  lower,  instead  of  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  form  of  religion.  A  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  in 
discussing  this  subject,  clearly  shows  that 
the  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  everything 
is  sought  to  be  explained  nowadays,  as  applied 
to  the  development  of  the  Church,  justifies 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  present  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  forms  of  religion  antedating 
the  Christian  era  were,  he  argues,  based  on 
the  corporate  idea,  individualism  coming  into 
play  only  with  the  advent  of  Christianity. 
Thus  the  New  Testament  mentions  many 
churches,  but  only  as  separate  and  distinct 
organizations.  True,  they  were  united  by  a 
common  faith  and  common  aims,  but  the  bond 
was  one  of  affinity  and  not  of  unity.  Nowhere 
was  there  the  idea  of  a  universal  Church, 
with  a  single  organization  and  guided  by  a 
single  visible  bead.  Against  the  imposition 
of  such  an  ideal  upon  the  early  Christians, 
Paul  emphatically  protested  in  his  letter  to 
the  Onlatians:  “With  freedom  did  Christ  set 
us  free ;  stand  fast,  therefore,  and  be  not  en¬ 
tangled  again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage.  ” 

Despite  such  opposition,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  must  have  developed 
under  a  system  of  local,  self  governed 


churches,  a  few  centuries  sufficed  to  bring 
Christianity  again  under  the  old  corporate 
idea.  For  this  reversion  it  is  possible  that 
Paul’s  idea,  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  of  a  mystical  Church  with  Christ 
as  the  Head  and  all  believers  as  the  body, 
was  partly  responsible.  The  efforts  of  men  to 
give  it  visible  form,  and  the  infiuence  on  them 
of  political  ideas,  led  them  to  follow  existing 
political  institutions  in  its  organization,  with 
the  inevitable  result  to  produce  the  hierarchy. 
Such  was  the  process  of  the  so  called  evolu* 
tion  of  the  Church,  an  evolution  which  all  his¬ 
tory  shows  to  be  a  misnomer,  and  to  mark  a 
reversion,  or  retrogression  instead.  For  a  sun¬ 
der  the  scientific  definition  of  that  theory, 
evolution  is  marked  by  increasing  individual¬ 
ism,  the  obliteration  of  that  individualism  can 
only  be  reversion  to  a  lower  type.  The  writer 
claims,  therefore,  that  for  the  Church  to  again 
become  uniform  and  corporate,  after  having 
thrown  off  uniformity  and  attained  individu¬ 
alization  and  liberty,  was  an  evolution  back¬ 
ward  and  not  forward,  a  reversion  to  a  lower 
form  of  religion.  Far  more  in  accord  with 
any  true  theory  of  evolution  would  be  the 
type  of  Christian  fellowship  which  forms  sep¬ 
arate  and  independent  communities,  or  de¬ 
nominations,  fitted  to  the  varying  wants  of 
differing  men,  bolding  religion  to  be  the  chief 
thing  in  life,  but  retaining  their  freedom  and 
individuality.  It  is  in  this  that  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  existing  divisions  of  Christians  lies, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  desire  for  the  freedom  of 
which  Paul  speaks  that  have  grown  all  the 
great  separatist  movements  and  all  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  churches.  Individualism  has 
always  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  a  universal 
Church,  with  its  inability  to  meet  the  differ¬ 
ing  needs  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  com¬ 
pression  of  all  minds  in  the  same  mould.  That 
it  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  that  it  will  be 
best  for  the  Church  of  Ood  in  its  widest 
sense,  there  seems  little  doubt. 


The  Independent  returns  to  that  very  novel 
topic,  the  Benedictine  brewery  down  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  : 

Father  Ferdinand  Kittell  was  formerly  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  which  means  that  be  was  the  right- 
hand  man  of  the  bishop,  second  in  authority 
to  him.  He  writes  a  letter  to  the  Scranton 
Index  in  reference  to  the  brewery  of  the  St. 
Vincent’s  Benedictine  Arch-Abbey  at  Beatty, 
Penn.  He  has  been  investigating  their  output. 
He  says  they  claim  not  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  beer,  but  that  they  are  compelled  to  sell  a 
certain  amount  so  as  to  pay  the  revenue  tax. 
A  few  years  ago  they  actually  stopped  the  sale 
of  it,  but  continued  to  brew  for  their  own  use 
without  paying  any  tax.  The  commissioner 
caught  on  to  the  scheme  and  mulcted  them 
for  over  two  thousand  dollars  for  arrears  of 
taxes;  thereupon  they  resumed  the  sale. 
Father  Kittell  says  that  they  make  at  least 
fihy  barrels  on  an  average  each  week— not  a 
very  large  amount  as  breweries  go — and  pay 
a  revenue  tax  of  $3,405,  and  do  a  business  of 
$30,000  a  year.  They  sell  beer  simply  so  that 
they  may  have  the  privilege  of  making  it  for 
themselves.  They  do  not  provide  it  for  their 
students,  but  for  their  own  members,  who 
amount  in  all  to  131,  priests,  deacons,  and  lay 
brothers,  who,  it  is  computed,  would  require 
about  two  barrels  a  day.  The  net  profits  of 
their  sales  are  something  like  $10,0(M  a  year. 
They  are  carrying  on  this  business  for  that 
profit.  One  of  their  abbots  in  Chicago  lately 
said  that  they  know  how  to  drink  beer  “in  a 
sensible  and  Ood-fearing  way.”  Things  are 
done  somewhat  more  decently  now  than  in 
the  old  days,  when,  says  a  worthy  gentleman 
who  was  reared  in  St.  Vincent  Abbey  parish, 
the  congregations  on  Sunday  morning,  after 
Maes,  would  “crowd  into  their  beer  cellar, 
where  old  Dr.  Englebert  was  kept  busy  set¬ 
ting  up  the  five-cent  and  ten-cent  pitchers.” 
He  says  he  has  seen,  at  church  pic-nics,  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  men  drunk  at  one  time, 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  fights  going  on  during 
the  day,  and  that  “  we  boys  thought  it  was  a 
mighty  poor  pic-nic  unless  we  filled  up  with 
St.  Vincent  beer.”  But  this  was  forty  years 
ago.  The  defense  of  the  monks  is  that  Pius 
IX.  gave  express  permission  for  the  brewing 
and  selling  of  the  beer. 


The  Examiner  puts  in  a  strong  word  for  the 
Puritans,  and  among  other  things  reminds  ns 
that  they  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  while  the  Pilgrims  were  Separatists. 
The  Puritans  continued  to  regard  themselves 
adherents,  in  large  part,  until  alienated  by 
the  unpatriotic  course  of  their  clergy  before 
and  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  As 
regards  their  attitude  toward  Religions  Lib¬ 
erty  in  general,  our  contemporary  says : 

The  attitude  of  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  toward  religion  and  religious  liberty  was 
perfectly  clear  and  consistent.  They  did  not 
come  to  America  to  establish  a  refuge  for  men 
of  every  creed,  for  all  people  of  distressed  oon- 
science.  They  said,  virtually:  “In  the  old 
country  we  h^ve  been  persecuted  for  our  be¬ 
lief.  We  have  been  imprisoned,  fined,  fiogged, 
mutilated.  We  have  seen  our  fathers  and  onr 
brothers  tortured,  hanged,  burned.  We  de¬ 
sired  liberty.  Here  is  certain  territory  which 
we  have  secured  by  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  blood :  it  belongs  to  us.  Within  this  area 
there  shall  be  liberty  for  every  man  to  worship 
Ood  after  the  dictates  of  our  consoioenes. 
We  do  not  wish  any  eccentricity,  any  fancy 
religions.”  And  so  when  the  Bapists  and  the 
Quakers  came,  they  expelled  them.  If  th^f 
returned  after  being  expelled,  they  were  pun¬ 
ished  with  stripes  and  imprisonment;  and  if, 
as  the  Quakers,  they  proved  insensible  to  rea¬ 
son  and  to  persuasion,  the  incorrigible  intrud¬ 
ers  were  hanged.  It  was  a  dark  page  of  an 
otherwise  glorious  history. 

The  error  of  the  Puritans  was  twofold. 
They  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  set  apart 
a  certain  space  of  country  to  a  certain  set  of 
opinions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Even 
if  the  Puritans  could  have  erected  a  high 
wall,  or  enacted  a  prohibitory  tariff,  their 
aim  would  have  been  unattainable,  for  divers 
opinions  would  have  sprung  up  among  them- 
sleves.  Still  less  could  they  hope  that  all  who 
came  as  settlers  from  abroad  to  the  infant 
colony  would  be  in  accord  with  the  foundws. 
They  forgot  that  diversity  of  religious  opinion, 
like  the  poor,  we  have  with  os  always.  They 
forgot  that  it  is  impossible  to  constrain  the 
conclusions  of  thinking  beings  within  certain 
lines.  The  only  way  to  avoid  divergence  ii 
to  abolish  heart  and  brain.  To  expect  that 
men  will  use  their  minds  and  yet  will  never 
think  apart,  is  like  putting  the  kettle  on  the 
fire  and  forbidding  it  to  boil.  There  is  only 
one  place  in  the  whole  world  where  absolute 
uniformity  may  be  confidently  expected— the 
graveyard. 

And  they  also  erred  in  thinking  that  re¬ 
ligious  uniformity  can  be  achieved  by  force. 
Slaves,  who  neither  think  nor  will,  can  be 
molded  like  clay  under  pressure;  but  the 
free  spirit  resents  the  force,  and  flies  back 
like  the  elastic  steel.  And  yet  we  must  not 
too  blindly  nor  sharply  condemn  the  Puritan. 
He  had  provocations.  The  Quaker  of  that  day 
was  not  the  mild,  loving,  peaceful,  decorous, 
winning  Friend  of  our  time.  He  had  his  ec¬ 
centricities  in  the  line  of  speech,  of  doctrine, 
and  of  apparel.  It  would  greatly  decompoee 
any  of  our  congregations  to  have  a  Friend  of 
either  sex  enter  the  meeting-house  and  walk 
up  the  broad  aisle,  testifying  against  the  spir¬ 
itual  nakedness  of  the  times,  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nudity.  And  the  Puritan  did  not 
covet  the  office  of  themrsecutor ;  he  did  not 
desire  to  persecute.  He  did  not.  like  Alva 
(tnd  Philip  II.,  try  to  coerce  into  hie  belief 
the  people  of  other  lands.  It  would  not  have 
occurred  to  him  to  send  a  shipload  of  racks 
and  thumb-screws  or  an  Invincible  Armada 
to  some  other  State.  What  he  wanted  was  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  colony  which  he  himself 
had  planted.  He  besought  the  Quakers,  al¬ 
most  with  tears,  to  go  out  of  the  colony  and 
to  take  their  doctrines  with  them ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  Quakers  positively  refused  that 
the  Puritan  resorted  to  the  last  argument. 

And  the  Puritan  was  not  uninfluenced  by 
bis  time.  Religious  persecution  was  the  law 
of  Christendom.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
Puritan,  who  persecuted  on  so  small  a  scale, 
has  been  held  up  as  though  he  were  the  arob- 
persecutor  of  all  times. 
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interest,  to  see  what  will  happen  next.  ‘‘But  made  it  a  personal  matter.  How  could,  not 


there  was  a  man”  among  them  (iii.  1)  whose 


but  this  man,  be  born  again? 


The^ 

School 


THE 

TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 


interest  was  deeper  than  this;  he  strongly  This  is  the  force  of  “a  man  .  .  .  when  he  is 
desired  to  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  nature  old” ;  not  that  age  made  any  difference  in  the 
of  Jesus'  claim  and  his  understanding  of  the  difficulty  of  the  process ;  but.  How  can  1,  this 
Messianic  kingdom.  He  “came  to  Jesus  by  old  man,  be  bom  again?  Yet  he  doubtless 
night,”  not  out  of  timidity— all  we  know  about  saw  that  years  did  increase  the  difficulty ;  a 
Nicodemus  (vii.  46-68  and  xix.  39)  shows  him  moral  transformation  which  should  cut  across 
to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  candor  and  moral  the  lines  of  a  life-development,  loosing  the 
courage,  with  all  the  modesty,  but  the  fear-  force  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of 
lessness  of  a  noble  mind — but  because  be  years,  would  be  a  miracle  beside  which  a  sec- 
wanted  not  only  quiet,  but  freedom  from  in-  ond  physical  birth  were  no  impossibility, 
terruption.  In  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dis-  The  initial  step  of  Jesus’ answer  tothisques- 
cusaed  the  interview  must  have  been  a  long  tjon  to  substitute  for  “anew”  the  words 


oouni  or  u  is  water  and  Spirit”  (omit  of  the.  Author- 

1  evidence  of  Version).  There  has  been  much  difficul- 

eye  witness. 

3  named  were  deciding  whether  the  word  “  water” 

the  Judean  figuratively,  to  signify  purifioa- 

It  was  not  tion,  or  refers  to  baptism ;  and  if  the  latter, 
but  an  undis-  whether  to  Christian  or  Johannean  baptism, 
itb  Jesus.  seems  as  if  a  clear  apprehension  oT  the  con- 

in  this  inter-  ditions  of  this  conversation  would  bring  light. 


<  ▼  I  ▼  ^  **‘°"**‘  condensed  account  of  it  is  g  ^„tj,or- 

”  ^  given  to  us.  The  account  gives  evidence  of  .  ,  _  .  .  .  u  l  • 

SUNDAY,  JANUABY  6,  1896.  having  been  written  by  an  eye  witness.  Version).  There  has  been  much  difficul- 

-  Doubtless  the  four  disciples  above  named  were  *y whether  the  word  “water” 

BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS  present,  and  perhaps  a  fifth,  the  Judean  figuratively,  to  signify  purifioa- 

Lkbson  I  -The  New  Birth  Kerioth  (Iscariot).  It  was  not  tion,  or  refers  to  baptism ;  and  if  the  latter, 

secrecy  that  Nicodemus  sought,  but  an  undis-  whether  to  Christian  or  Johannean  baptism. 

John  iii.  1-13.  turbed  opportunity  to  converse  with  Jesus.  I*  ®®®“®  ®  apprehension  oT  the  con- 

[With  the  new  year  we  take  advantage  of  Three  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  this  inter-,  ditions  of  this  conversation  would  bring  light, 
the  fact  that  the  International  Lessons  are  on  yiew,  all  of  them  of  cardinal  importance,  and  At  this  time,  we  must  remember,  John  the  Bap- 
the  Life  of  Christ,  to  give  to  our  readers  a  all  closely  interrelated :  the  kingdom  of  God,  ^as  in  the  very  iienith  of  his  popularity, 
course  of  study  which,  though  different  the  new  birth,  and  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  thousands  had  received  his  baptism,  and  the 
from  that,  yet  covers  the  same  ground  on  a  heaven _ an  important  pait,  though  not  the  Sanhedrin  had  personally,  by  delegates,  in¬ 
higher  plane.  Within  the  past  five  years  we  whole,  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  So  vestigated  his  teachings.  His  baptism,  they 

have  three  times  gone  through  the  story  of  important  an  interview,  one  which  touched  that  of  repentance ;  its  outcome, 

the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  from  a  historical  upon  such  a  large  and  vital  theme,  has  not  t^®  forgiveness  of  sin ;  its  motive,  the  pre¬ 
point  of  view,  and  it  seems  wise  now  to  rise  elsewhere  been  recorded  in  all  literature,  as  paring  of  men  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom, 

from  the  facts  of  His  life  to  His  teachings,  even  this  brief  epitome  clearly  shows.  Only  close  at  hand.  One  could  at  that  time 

While  these  lessons  will  be  especially  adapted  one  of  the  three  subjects  is  included  in  to-  hardly  have  spoken  the  words  “kingdom  of 
to  the  use  of  that  continually  increasing  num-  day’s  lesson,  the  other  two  will  be  studied  God”  without  calling  up  the  image  of  John; 
ber  of  schools  which  use  the  Bible  Study  next  week.  the  word  “water”  would  complete  the  allusion, 

Union  Lessons,  or  Blakeslee  System,  they  will  Nicodemus  opened  the  conversation  with  and  as  John  had  announced  that  a  Coming 
by  no  means  be  useless  to  the  teachers  of  the  the  statement  that  not  only  he,  but  bis  col-  One  (if  not  the  Coming  One)  would  baptize 
International  Lessons.  Bible  class  teachers  leagues  of  the  Sanhedrin,  were  convinced  (We  uien  with  the  Spirit,  these  two  words  on  the 
especially  will  find  it  helpful  to  enlarge  the  know,  verse  2)  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  1*PB  of  Jesus  presented  a  perfectly  definite  idea 
sphere  of  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  our  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  this,  the  question  to  the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  namely,  that  re- 
Lord’s  life  and  work  by  examining  somewhat  was.  What,  precisely  was  the  nature  of  His  pentanoe  (which  implies  forgiveness)  and  the 
more  closely  His  teachings,  which  more  or  less  mission?  Was  He  indeed  the  Messiah?  Was  enduement  of  the  Spirit,  were  the  essential 
oome  into  all  lessons  about  Jesus.  Even  the  this  the  meaning  of  “these  signs”  which  He  elements  of  the  new  birth  by  which  men  enter 
teachers  of  the  younger  classes  often  have  was  doing?  into  the  kingdom.  Here  is  the  difference 

questions  put  to  them  by  their  pupils  or  by  The  solemn  “Amen,  Amen”  with  which  between  the  idea  of  the  new  birth  of  a 

their  own  minds,  which  they  could  better  an-  “Jesus  answered”  the  question  here  unspoken,  proselyte,  and  the  birth  from  above.  Nic- 
ywer  if  they  bad  investigated  the  Lord’s  teach*  showed  that  He  was  about  to  unveil  some  odemus  and  the  Jews  thought  of  it  as  the 
ings  more  closely.  As  an  auxiliary  study,  momentous  truth.  Nicodemus,  like  all  his  birth  of  an  individual  into  a  new  world, 
then,  all  teachers,  whatever  the  grade  of  colleagues,  and  the  most  enlightened  among  Christ  as  the  birth  of  a  new  individual 
their  classes,  may  find  help  on  this  page,  the  nation  at  large,  understood  by  the  king-  into  this  world.  Though  fiesh  were  bom  a 
There  are  so  many  lesson  helps  of  the  other  dom  of  God  se  long  looked  for  with  fervent  second  time,  it  would  still  be  fiesh,  and  in 
kind,  that  those  who  use  the  International  hope,  a  “condition  of  things  which  would  en-  the  very  nature  of  things  could  not  enter  a 
Lessons  will  not  lose  by  finding  something  sure  the  realization  of  God’s  kingship  over  kingdom  which  is  not  material,  but  spiritual, 
different  here. — L.  S.  H.]  His  people”  and  over  all  mankind.  This  Not  because  there  is  anything  inherently  sin- 

Tbe  historic  position  of  the  lesson  in  the  Daniel  bad  prophesied  (Dan.  ii.  44).  But  an-  ful  in  flesh;  that  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
life  of  our  Lord  is  this :  At  the  first  Passover  other  view  of  the  kingdom  had  been  given  to  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  discus- 
season  after  His  entrance  upon  His  ministry,  Israel  by  God  (Exod.  xix.  6),  a  view  in  which  sion;  what  Jesus  was  teaching  was  that  the 
Jesus  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  attended  by  holiness  was  the  principal  fact.  This  was  sphere  of  fleshly  existence  is  entirely  apart 
those  disciples  who  had  already  cast  in  their  the  view  held  by  Jesus.  Not  social  renova-  from  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life.  There  is 
lot  with  Him — James  and  John,  Peter  and  tion,  but  inward  transformation  was  the  means  nothing  to  marvel  at  in  this,  which  is  an  evi- 
Andrew.  Here,  by  the  significant  symbolic  of  realizing  the  kingdom.  Even  so  much  as  dent  law.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  wind  (all 

act  of  cleansing  the  temple  (John  ii.  18-17),  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  required  a  com-  the  more  strikingly  in  the  language  in  which 

He  announced  Himself  to  the  Jews,  especially  plete  change  in  a  man,  a  change  so  thorough  Jesus  spoke,  whether  Greek  or  Aramaic,  in 


'spirit”  are  one 


totheSanhedrin.astbeirlong-expected Messiah,  that  it  would  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  both  of  which  “wind”  and  “spirit”  are  one 
The  Sanhedrin  perfectly  understood  the  sign,  being  bom  over  again  (anew).  That  is  to  word).  For  freedom  and  independence,  for 
but  hesitated  to  act  upon  it,  as  they  had  be-  say.  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  a  social,  irresistible  effect  and  incomprehensibility, 
fore  hesitated  to  accept  the  baptism  of  John  but  a  moral  state— a  “divine  dispensation  un-  nothing  else  so  represents  the  mysterious 
(Luke  vii.  80),  though  not  daring  to  brave  der  which  God  would  bestow  His  full  salva-  workings  of  the  Spirit  as  this  great  natural 
popular  displeasure  by  disavowing  it  (Matt,  tion  upon  a  society  of  men  who,  on  their  power. 


nothing  else  so  represents  the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  Spirit  as  this  great  natural 


xxi.  26).  Possibly  fear  of  the  people  had  part,  should  fulfill  His  will  in  true  righteous-  The  place  of  faith  in  the  new  birth  (vss.  11, 
also  something  to  do  with  the  tentative  atti-  ness.”  12) >  or  rather,  its  relation  to  it,  is  the  rela- 

tnde  which  they  now  took  with  regard  to  the  As  the  new  birth  comes  first  in  order  of  tion  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective.  Faith 
claim  of  Jesus.  To  the  populace  He  had  given  time,  Jesus  here  turned  from  the  subject  of  is  the  human  part,  the  condition  by  which 
other  signs  (John  ii.  28) ,  probably  the  healing  the  kingdom  (to  resume  it  at  a  later  time  we  realize  salvation;  the  new  birth,  a  birth 

of  the  sick  (compare  iv.  45ff),  and  they  were  verses  18-21),  to  expound  the  marvellous  doc-  from  above  (margin),  is  the  divine  side.  This 

disposed  to  accept  Him,  though  this  disposi-  trine  of  the  new  hirth.  The  figure  was  not  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  comparing 

tion  evidently  lacked  any  better  basis  than  unfamiliar  to  Nicodemus,  it  was  often  used  other  places,  where  this  truth  is  presented  by 


'begotten  of  God”  (i.  18,  margin; 


enthusiasm  (ii.  24;.  of  Jewish  proselytes;  for  so  far  in  the  Jewish  the  words,  “begotten  of  God”  (i.  18,  margin; 

This,  therefore,  is  the  framework  of  our  les-  mind  was  the  sphere  in  which  a  Gentile  moved  1  John  ii.  29,  iii  9,  etc.),  the  divine  origin  of' 
son.  The  time  is  some  days  or  (more  proba-  from  that  of  Jewish  privilege,  that  to  pass  the  new  life  being  more  especially  in  view  in 
bly)  weeks  after  the  Passover,  the  works  of  from  one  to  the  other  seemed  like  being  these  passages.  The  new  birth  is  the  realiza- 

beneficenoe  which  Jesus  has  done  have  aroused  born  into  another  world.  Nicodemus  was  tion  of  the  new  life  from  God.  What  God  re- 

the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  without  lead-  perplexed,  not  by  the  figure,  but  by  its  appli-  quires  in  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom  is  ao- 

ing  them  to  any  intelligent  allegiance;  the  cation  to  others  than  Gentiles— “any  man”  ceptanoe  of  a  new  life  from  Him;  it  is  re- 

Sanhedrin  are  waiting,  with  no  very  intense  (vs.  8).  His  intense  desire  to  understand  it  oeived  by  faith  in  Jesus  who  alone  can  testify 
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of  these  things  because  He  alone  has  personal 
knowledge  of  them. 

These  things,  however,  repentance,  forgive¬ 
ness,  the  birth  from  above,  are  **  earthly 
things”  (vs.  12),  though  faith  is  needed  for 
their  acceptance.  There  are  **  heavenly  things” 
which  Jesus  cannot  impart  to  those  who  have 
not  accepted  the  first,  namly  the  love  of  Ood 
as  manifested  in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ. 
To  moral  truths — earthly  things — a  man’s  own 
moral  consciousness  bears  witness,  but  to 
these  heavenly  things  there  is  no  witness  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  revelation.  Only  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven  (vs.  13)  can  make  them 
known.  This  verse,  while  it  completes  the 
present  subject,  belongs  to  that  of  our  next 
lesson.  _ 

Gbristtan 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Prayer. 

Dec.  80.  Why  to  pray.  Psalms  145;  8-19. 

31.  How  to  pray.  Matthew  6;  6-13. 

Jan.  1.  Where  to  pray.  Psalms  139:  7-12. 

2.  When  to  pray.  1  Chronicles  16:  ^15. 

8.  To  whom  to  pray.  Psalms  115:  1-18 

4.  For  whom  to  pr^.  1  Timothy  2:  1-6. 

5.  Topic— Prayer;  How  to  use  and  enjoy  It.  Luke 

18:  1-14.  (A  meeting  of  preparation  for  the 
week  of  prayer.) 

No  topic  could  be  more  appropriate  with 
which  to  begin  the  year  than  this  of  prayer, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  preparation  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  In  these  parables  we  have  two  phases 
of  prayer  only.  Nothing  is  more  diflScult  than 
to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  definition, 
even  of  words  in  common  use.  The  Shorter 
Catechism  defines  prayer  as  “the  offering  up 
of  our  desires  unto  Ood  for  things  agreeable 
to  His  will,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
confession  of  sins  and  thankful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  all  His  mercies.”  This  is  hardly 
broad  enough,  having  in  it  no  idea  of  adora¬ 
tion,  or  communion,  or  devotion.  It  is  not 
enough  to  desire  to  constitute  prayer,  the 
desire  must  be  expressed  to  Ood,  inwardly  or 
outwardly.  Prayer  is  more  than  asking,  and 
asking  of  Ood  must  have  respect  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  manner.  The  idea  in  the  Week  of 
Prayer  is  the  true  one  which  waits  before  our 
Ood  for  the  whole  week.  When  our  Lord 
spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer  he  communed 
with  the  Father,  possibly  without  asking  any¬ 
thing,  and  came  away  strengthened. 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  our  Crea¬ 
tor  should  care  for  us  personally,  who  made 
us  in  His  own  image?  Fatherhood  implies  a 
care  for  one’s  children  and  a  hearing  of  their 
prayer.  Ood  teaches  us  that  He  is  sympa¬ 
thetic,  pitiful,  and  merciful,  and  inclines  His 
ear  to  hear  our  cry.  We  need  not  ask  how 
He  can  answer  prayer,  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  He  does. 

The  parables  before  us  take  this  for  granted, 
and  teach  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and 
not  to  faint.  The  first  shows  the  importance 
of  importunity  in  prayer,  and  that  by  a  strong 
contrast.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  judge  in  whose 
hands  was  placed  authority  over  the  lives  and 
rights  and  property  of  the  people,  to  whom 
alone  the  poor  and  oppressed  could  look  for 
justice.  This  judge  was  an  infidel  who  had 
no  tear  of  Ood,  and  also  selfish,  so  that  he 
oared  not  for  man.  He  was  actuated  by  no 
principle  of  righteousness,  nor  did  he  desire 
to  do  justice,  indifferent  to  the  calls  of  mercy. 
Like  Eastern  judges,  he  was  open  to  bribes, 
so  that  the  rich  had  every  advantage.  Before 
such  a  man  a  poor  widow  had  no  chance. 
Widows  were  especially  helpless,  and  as  now 
in  India,  were  often  despised  and  excluded 
from  society  and  made  the  drudges  of  the 
family.  Throughout  the  Bible  the  widow  is 


commended  to  the  care  of  the  godly,  and  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  her  is  as  done  to  Him.  And 
this  heartless  judge  avenges  the  widow,  not 
because  her  cause  is  just,  but  because  she 
persists  in  coming  to  him  until  she  wears  him 
out  with  her  very  importunity.  Now  comes 
the  conclusion.  Shall  not  Qod,  who  not  only 
has  authority,  but  is  the  righteous  and  just 
and  merciful  and  loving  judge,  avenge  and 
protect  the  helpless  and  needy  and  much  more  j 
those  who  are  His  own.  His  chosen  ones,  who 
are  under  His  special  providence  when  they 
cry  to  Him  for  justice?  He  is  long  suffering 
over  them,  or  it  may  mean  that  He  is  long- 
suffering  over  their  enemies,  which  is  their 
only  hope  of  salvation.  Yet  He  will  avenge 
His  own  elect  speedily.  He  is  not  forgetful 
of  them  or  slack  concerning  His  promises. 
The  closing  question,  “When  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth?** 
Shall  there  be  praying  ones  who  faint  not  nor 
grow  weary?  shows  how  alone  and  sad  the 
Son  of  Man  was.  Even  His  disciples  were  un¬ 
believing. 

The  other  parable  was  spoken  for  the  self- 
righteous  who  did  not  need  to  pray  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  set  all  others  at  naught. 
They  were  so  much  better  than  others  that 
they  sought  to  be  appeased  and  commended. 
This  man  posed  in  hie  devotions  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  his  piety,  overdoing  in  his 
observances.  He  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
God,  and  gave  thanks  in  general  in  doing 
this;  congratulated  himself  for  what  he  was 
not,  being  better  than  others ;  not  thinking 
that  by  the  grace  of  Ood  he  was  what  he  was. 
He  had  great  reason  to  give  thanks  that  he 
was  kept  from  grosser  sins,  and  had 
stopped  with  gratitude  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men  are,  without  taking  to  himself  the 
credit  for  his  goodness,  his  prayer  would  not 
have  been  so  faulty.  But  when  he  began  to 
make  comparisons  and  despise  others,  to  call 
attention  to  hie  own  righteousness,  he  showed 
that  he  trusted  in  himself  and  was  not  pray¬ 
ing  at  all. 

It  is  very  common,  when  urging  sinners  to 
repentance,  and  particularly  as  they  grow 
older,  to  hear  them  say,  ^  I  am  not  a  bad  man. 

I  am  as  good  as  others.  I  am  honest,  or 
truthful,  or  benevolent,  and  more  so  than 
many  others.  I  try  to  live  about  right.  ”  All 
of  this  may  be  true  as  they  measure  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  standard,  or  by  the  lives 
of  others.  They  do  not  see  their  need  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  of  prayer.  They  will  not  un¬ 
cover  their  hearts  in  the  presence  of  Ood  and 
search  their  lives  by  His  law.  Such  are  not 
gross  sinners.  They  may  stand  high  among 
men  and  help  support  the  Church  and  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions,  and  be  amiable  and  correct 
and  learned  and  cultured,  but  they  have  no 
need  of  Christ. 

Now  comes  the  despised  and  outcast  pub¬ 
lican.  The  contrast  could  not  be  greater. 
He  knows  that  he  is  not  as  good  as  others, 
and  utterly  unfit  to  appear  before  Ood.  He 
bumbles  himself  low  with  grief  and  shame, 
deeply  penitent.  So  great  does  be  feel  bis 
unworthiness  to  approach  Ood,  that  he  does 
not  look  up,  and  so  deep  bis  vileness  and 
guilt,  that  be  smites  his  breast  in  despair. 
Not  a  word  has  be  to  say  in  justification  of 
himself,  but  calls  himself  ”the  sinner.”  He 
is  a  great  sinner,  and  the  greatest,  so  does  be 
condemn  himself.  And  he  has  no  plea  to 
make  except  to  the  one  cry,  Mercy  I  Three 
words  tell  the  whole  story,  Ood  I  Sinner  I 
Mercy  I  This  is  all.  And  it  is  enough  for  a 
perfect  prayer.  Ood  is  reached,  and  prayer  is 
heard-  Sin  is  confessed  and  repented  of,  and 
mercy  is  bestowed.  The  sinner  goes  away 
pardoned,  justified,  and  owned  a  son  of  Ood. 

That  short  prayer  changes  entirely  and  for¬ 


ever  the  relation  between  the  sinner  and  Ood. 
A  clean  heart  has  been  created,  »  right  spirit 
has  been  renewed.  The  righteous  law  is  sat¬ 
isfied  through  the  application  of  the  grace  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  prayer  was 
pivotal  in  the  work  of  that  soul’s  redemption. 
The  self-righteous  and  exalted  cannot  pray 
aright,  nor  will  they  pray.  But  the  humble 
shall  find  Ood  their  help.  Persevering  prayer 
obtains  victory.  Humble  prayer  obtains  mercy. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  is  specially  fitted  to  re¬ 
veal  us  to  ourselves  as  we  wait  before  Ood. 
And  it  is  one  very  important  object  of  prayer 
that  it  gives  a  knowledge  of  Ood  and  self 
which  fits  one  to  ask  and  receive  and  serve. 
As  the  topics  of  humiliation  and  confession 
of  sin,  thanksgiving  and  praise  are  considered, 
we  learn  our  state  and  feel  our  need  of  divine 
help,  and  are  made  ready  to  pray  for  ourselves 
and  home  and  country  and  the  conversion  of 
the  world  to  Christ. 

The  very  first  thing  to  be  learned,  and  that 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  first  convinces  of,  is 
that  we  are  sinners  and  in  need  of*  mercy  and 
lost  out  of  Christ.  We  oanot  properly  ap¬ 
proach  Ood  or  i>ray  for  others  until  we  take 
In  this  fact  of  sin,  and  that  the  heart  is  sin¬ 
ful  and  the  world  lies  in  sin,  that  civilized 
and  heathen  alike  need  Christ,  and  perish 
without  Him.  This  must  lead  us  to  pray  for 
mercy  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  And  the 
deeper  this  conviction,  the  more  importunate 
our  prayer  will  be.  We  shall  get  down  on  our 
knees  by  the  side  of  the  Publican.  And  the 
presence  and  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  means 
conviction  of  sin  first,  that  the  need  of  mercy 
in  Christ  may  be  sought. 

The  prayer  which  reveals  self  also  takes 
hold  of  Ood.  It  asks  mercy,  and  only  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  And  such  prayer  is  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  avails.  It  is  the  divinely 
appointed  meanp  of  salvation.  And  prayer,  in 
the  name  of  Christ  prevailing,  is  the  privilege, 
not  to  say  the  duty  of  all.  Christ  was  given 
and  offered  Himself  up,  and  the  Spirit  comes 
that  prater  may  be  answered.  The  world’s 
redemption  waito  on  prayer. 


MARY  WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION. 

Ever  since  the  New  York  City  Chapter  was 
organized,  the  Daughters  have  made  the  Mary 
Washington  Fund  their  especial  work.  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor  and  Mrs.  Donald  McLean 
have  been  especially  interested  in  promoting 
it,  through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman.  The 
monument  has  been  erected,  dedicated,  and 
paid  for  by  the  various  chapters  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  theiAmerioan  Revolution,  the  custo¬ 
dian’s  boose  has  been  completed  and  paid  for, 
and  there  is  nearly  enough  money  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  enclose  the  park.  There  are  also  |8,000 
invested  at  interest,  as  a  nest  egg  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  fond.  The  National  Secretary  writes 
that  the  New  York  City  Chapter  has  done  a 
most  worthy  work.  This  is  the  only  monu¬ 
ment  ever  raised  by  women,  for  a  woman. 
The  chapter  has  contributed  more  than  |800. 
A  great  many  children  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  have  also  contributed. 
They  are  much  attached  to  their  badges.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Fairman,  241  West  Forty - 
third  Street,  is  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Mary  Waebington  Fond  for  the  New  York 
City  Chapter. 


THANKSOITINO  DAY  IN  HAW.AII. 

This  day  was  observed  on  November  28tb, 
in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Dole,  in  which  the  following  well  chosen 
expressions  were  need : 

‘‘The  past  year  has  brought  varied  experi¬ 
ences  to  the  Republic.  With  abundant  crops 
and  fair  business  prosperity,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  have  come  the  critical  incidents 
of  domestic  disturbance  and  dangerous  pesti¬ 
lence,  from  both  of  which  the  country  has 
been  mercifully  delivered  with  small  loss  of 
life  through  the  blessing  of  Providenceon  the 
efforts  of  the  Oovemment*and  its  citizens.” 

A  very  large  audience  assembled  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Union  Church,  where  Pastor  Bimie 
preached  a  powerful  discourse  on  "Christian 
Citizenship.  ” 

The  proclamation  of  the  Pesident  of  the 
Republic  this  year  took  the  place  bitheto  held 
^  a  proclamation  to  American  citizens  by  the 
United  States  Minister.  For  this  reason  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  services  to  the 
United  States,  as  has  been  the  custom  hereto¬ 
fore.— The  Friend. 
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tenement 
'fcouee  Chapter 

77  HADI80M  8TBEET. 

Mm.  Gbokov  H.  McOasw,  Cbainn«n. 

Mibb  Sophia  L.  Bbcwbtbr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Mibb  Clara  Fiblo,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Cuarlottb  A.  Watbrbitrt.  Supt. 

WHAT  THE  CHAPTER  IS. 

Although  for  more  than  a  year  now  the 
Tenement  House  Chapter  has  had  a  weekly 
column  in  The  Evangelist,  we  often  get  a  let¬ 
ter  from  some  one  who  wants  to  interest  oth¬ 
ers  in  our  behalf,  asking  us  to  write  a  special 
letter  describing  our  work  as  a  whole.  This, 
of  course,  we  are  glad  to  do. 

This  week,  while  everything  is  in  the 
transition  state  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  work.  The  full  name  of 
the  Chapter  is  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Chapter  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons. 
For  nearly  six  years  it  has  been  evolving  itself 
from  the  little  Tenement  House  Committee 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Central  Council 
at  the  suggestion  of  Hr.  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Its 
first  work  was  to  supply  a  visiting  trained 
nurse  for  the  sick  in  the  summer  time.  This 
nurse  was  to  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
physicians  of  the  Board  of  Health.  When  the 
first  summer  was  over,  the  Committee  found 
itself  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  many 
families  whose  confidence  it  had  won  through 
ministrations  in  the  sick  room,  and  with 
whom  therefore  the  way  for  moral  upbuilding 
was  prepared.  The  nurse  was  not  needed,  but 
systematic  visiting  was  carried  on  and  gradu¬ 
ally  one  branch  of  work  after  another  was 
taken  up. 

This  is  still  the  rule :  at  present  the  nurs¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  summer  and  the  visiting  all 
the  year.  There  is  Fresh  Air  work  for  women 
and  children,  a  kindergarten,  a  sewing  school, 
a  branch  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fond,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  library,  a  play  ground,  and  clubs  for 
mothers,  boys  and  girls. 

The  Chapter  leases  a  house  at  77  Madison 
Street,  of  which  it  uses  the  lower  floor  and 
basement,  subletting  the  other  two  floors. 
The  expenses  are  about  $400  a  month,  all  of 
which  must  come  from  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  as  there  is  no  endowment.  Some  of 
our  contributors  have  pledged  themselves  to 
give  a  certain  sum  annually.  Thus  far  all 
the  pledges  have  been  taken  by  private  indi- 
Tiduals,  though  it  would  seem  that  a  deflnite 
object  like  this,  raising  a  certain  sum  every 
year,  would  be  the  very  thing  that  Circles 
of  the  Order  would  like  to  take  up.  Supplies 
of  various  kinds  are,  of  course,  necessary  to 
our  work,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
them,  but  for  the  judicious  use  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  good  things,  we  most  have  money. 

We  copy  the  condensed  report  for  the  month 
of  September,  1895,  because  it  represents  so 
fully  all  the  branches  of  work : 

The  visitors  have  made  289  calls  on  or  for 
cases.  There  have  been  248  calls  at  the  office. 
We  have  had  71  families  under  our  care. 
Work  has  been  provided  for  5 ;  medicine  fur¬ 
nished  10,  and  food  33  times.  Special  nurs¬ 
ing  has  been  provided  for  12.  5  have  been 
admitted  to  hospitals  and  to  homes.  213 
garments,  1,678  bunches  of  flowers,  19  glasses 
of  jelly,  4  jars  of  beef  have  been  distributed. 
Baby  outfits  have  been  loaned  in  2  cases.  3 
baby  carriages  loaned,  3  sewing  machines 
loaned,  1  invalid  chair  loaned.  >41  children 
and  3  women  sent  to  country.  36  children 
and  25  women  sent  on  day  excursions. 

We  hope  that  our  friends  can  use  this  arti¬ 
cle  when  they  want  to  enlighten  their  friends 
on  the  subject  of  the  Tenement  House  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  work. 

We  acknowledge :  94  articles  of  clothing, 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  ;  1  pair  of  shoes ;  baby 
clothes  from  a  friend  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  ;  a 
book  of  Sunday-school  cards  from  two  little 
boys  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  ;  5  garments,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  ;  39  articles  of  clothing,  Dobbs  Ferry. 
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Cbtlbrcn’s  Department. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Tho’  Cana's  host  is  gone  and  sleepinK, 

“No  bashful  stream  to  see  and  blnsb;'' 

Yet.  for  the  “Lov'd  One"  bopins.  weeping. 

We  sip  the  Red  Wine's  mantling  gush. 

Pure  as  the  crystalline  reflections. 

Dimpling  the  wine  with  diamond  light; 

Be  holy,  tender  recollections 
Of  Mercy,  Justice,  Truth  and  Right. 

L.  B. 

DAVIE’S  DINNER. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

*0  yes,  we  had  a  splendid  time,  thanks  to 
the  good,  kind  ladies ;  but  I  missed  Davie  so 
much.”  The  tears  gathered  in  the  mother’s 
eyes  as  she  looked  up  from  the  flannel  dress 
she  was  making  for  the  baby,  and  she  moved 
a  little  away  from  the  neighboring  women  who 
were  sewing  on  their  respective  pieces  of  work 
at  the  Tenement  -  house  Mothers’  Meeting. 
Then  she  whispered  to  the  lady  who  was  bend¬ 
ing  over  to  give  her  the  measure  of  the  hem. 
“You  see  Davie  never  was  away  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  before.” 

It  was  one  mother  speaking  to  another 
mother  with  the  same  mother  love  in  both 
their  hearts;  the  same  sense  of  “missing” 
when  one  child  was  absent  from  the  family 
anniversary  gathering. 

“Where  was  Davie?” 

The  mother’s  face  bad  a  sad,  half-ashamed 
look  on  it  as  she  whispered,  “  Well,  it’s  like 
this:  Davie  really  did  not  take  the  watch,  it 
was  another  boy ;  but  he  was  in  bad  company, 
I  don’t  deny  that,  and  the  crowd  of  boys  was 
all  took.  I  prayed  and  prayed  that  Davie 
might  not  have  to  go  up,  but  Ood  didn’t  an¬ 
swer  my  prayer  that  way,  maybe  the  way  He 
did  answer  it  is  better ;  but  you  see  I  felt  the 
disgrace  of  it.  Davie  had  to  go  to  the  Reform¬ 
atory.”  The  expression  on  the  mother’s  face 
changed  to  a  more  hopeful  one  as  she  looked 
up  again,  this  time  full  in  the  face  of  her 
friend  and  said:  “Davie  always  was  mighty 
wishful  to  get  schooling ;  he’ll  get  schooling 
there  they  tell  me,  and  he’ll  get  to  learn  some 
kind  of  steady  trade,  and  he’ll  be  oil  the 
streets.  I  was  always  in  dread  of  my  life  for 
fear  those  boys  he  went  with  would  get  him 
into  some  very  bad  business.  But  Davie  was 
awful  fond  of  me.  We  used  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea  together  when  he  came  in  at  night,  and 
I  tried  not  to  fault  him,  because  he  stayed  out 
later  than  he  ought  to,  for  fear  I’d  set  him 
against  coming  home  entirely.” 

“Yes,”  the  other  mother  said,  “it  would  be 
better,  she  thought,  for  Davie  to  be  where 
he  could  be  learning  something  useful,”  and 
she  spoke  reassuring  words  to  the  mother  who 
was  hemming  on  the  flannel,  and  was  glad  to 
see  a  smile  light  up  the  fabe  so  deeply  marked 
with  the  adverse  winds  of  fate,  which  had  come 
from  the  North  and  the  East  and  beaten  so 
unmercifully  upon  it. 

Mentally  wondering  how  she  would  feel 
to  have  her  boy  sent  to  the  Reformatory,  she 
passed  on  to  the  next  woman,  who  was  sew¬ 
ing  up  the  seams  of  the  gingham  apron  for 
Maggie,  the  ten-year-old  girl. 

“Don’t  you  think  Maggie  deserves  to  have 
smaller  stitches  in  those  seams?”  she  was  ask¬ 
ing  pleasantly,  when  her  gown  was  pulled 
again  by  Davie’s  mother. 

“  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Davie’s  din¬ 
ner.  When  we  helped  all  the  rest  at  the  table, 
I  said  to  my  man,  ‘Cut  off  as  much  of  the  tur¬ 
key  as  we’d  put  on  Davie’s  plate  if  he  were 
here,  and  give  it  to  me,’  and  he  did.  Then  I 
put  on  some  potatoes  and  onions,  and  every¬ 
thing  just  as  Davie  would  like  it,  and  I  sent 
Annie  up  stairs  with  it  to  the  old  woman  that 
Uvea  on  the  floor  above  me.  She  hasn’t  a  soul, 
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poor  thing,  to  do  a  band’s  turn  for  her.  Davie 
used  to  do  many  an  errand  for  her  when  she’d 
get  home  from  her  work  at  night,  so  tired 
that  she  could  hardly  drag  herself  up  the 
stairs.  She’s  a  kind  of  a  stubborn  old  body, 
you  see,  that  proud  that  you  wouldn’t  feel  like 
doing  charity  things  for  her,  but  I  says  to  An¬ 
nie,  ‘You  tell  Mrs.  Brown  that  this  is  Davie’s 
dinner  that  he’d  eat  if  he  was  home ;  but  he 
aint,  and  tell  her  it’s  Davie  sends  it  with  bis 
compliments.’  She  thought  a  sight  of  Davie. 
Well,  she  took  the  dinner,  and  the  plate  came 
back  empty.  So  I  sat  down  at  night  after  the 
children  were  all  in  bed  and  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Davie,  and  I  told  him  bow  we  missed  him 
and  what  a  good  dinner  we  had,  and  that  I 
sent  his  part  up  to  old  Mrs.  Brown ;  you  know 
I  was  sure  that  would  please  him.  Davie  is 
good  at  heart,  it’s  the  bad  company  and  being 
on  the  street  that  sent  him  up.  He  was  that 
pleasant  when  we  took  our  cup  of  tea  at  night 
together,  that  I  can’t  take  any  at  that  time 
any  more.  Somehow  the  tea  seems  to  choke 
in  my  throat.”  The  mother’s  tears  fell  down 
on  the  flannel  hem.  Other  mothers  know 
about  that  choking  sensation  in  the  throat  and 
can  well  sympathize  with  the  mother  who 
could  not  take  the  cup  of  tea  without  her  boy. 

“  What  is  this  story  of  Davie’s  being  sent  to 
the  Reformatory?”  was  asked  confidentially  of 
one  of  the  helpers. 

“It  is  just  the  way  it  is  with  all  of  those 
boys,”  she  replied.  “They  live  most  of  tho 
time  on  the  streets,  and  you  know  what  being 
on  the  streets  in  this  part  of  the  city  means. 
I  think  Davie  would  have  been  a  good  boy  un¬ 
der  different  conditions  and  influences.  His 
father  is  to  blame,  too,  for  his  going  wrong, 
be  was  always  quarrelling  with  the  boy  when 
he  was  in  the  bouse.  And  he  is  not  a  good 
man  himself,  dealing  in  precepts  without  ex¬ 
ample.  The  mother  is  a  good,  honest  woman 
and  tries  to  do  the  best  she  can  for  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  if  you’d  go  into  her  small,  cheerless 
rooms  and  see  how  little  there  is  there  to 
make  home  attractive  for  a  boy,  and  then  take 
into  consideration  how  the  father  scolds  and 
beats  him  when  be  is  in  the  house,  you  would 
not  wonder  that  the  boy  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  on  the  street.” 

That  was  the  story  of  Davie,  and  of  many 
another  boy  who  has  “  been  sent  up.  ”  We  sit 
in  our  bright,  cheerful  homes,  where  our 
children  are  so  tenderly  cared  for,  and  read 
with  horror  and  disgust  the  crimes  of  the  boys 
who  live  on  the  streets.  We  wonder  how  they 
can  be  so  bad ;  why  they  will  persist  in  evil. 
They  receive  but  little  commiseration  at  our 
bands.  In  the  homes  of  most  of  those  boys 
there  are  good  mothers,  the  contact  with  those 
mothers  at  the  Mothers’  Meeting  has  proved 
that  to  be  the  truth.  One  great  wonder 
is  that  these  mothers  are  as  patient  and  hope¬ 
ful  and  cheery  as  they  are.  Do  you  think  we 
mothers  of  the  easier,  better  ways  of  living 
could  be  as  true  and  good  as  they  are,  if  we 
were  trudging  along  over  such  wearisome, 
hedged-up  roads,  with  the  little  ones  tugging 
I  at  our  gowns? 


WHAT  IS  A  LIE! 

A  Bible-class  was  discussing  the  subject  of 
“Lying,”  and  many  of  the  members  took  a 
dark  view  of  the  case.  They  were  ready  to 
say  that  the  world,  including  the  most  sincere 
Christians,  and  even  themselves,  was  con¬ 
stantly  guilty  of  lying.  What  is  deceiving  and 
misleading  but  lying?  they  argued;  and  are 
not  people  all  the  time  deceiving  each  other? 
or  trying  to,  which  is  just  as  bad. 

There  was  among  some  a  disposition  to  rate 
women  severely  in  this  respect,  and  cases  were 
cited,  for  instance,  where  women  received 
callers  and  visitors  with  smiling  faces,  and 
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liner  ripped  to  pieces  an  old  bonnet,  made  of 
very  fine  velvet,  which  had  been  laid  in  deep 
folds,  so  that  there  was  only  a  faded  line  once 
in  four  inches  or  so,  and  then  she  made  a 
beautiful  new  bonnet  of  it,  folding  in  the  faded 
lines  and  leaving  only  the  bright  and  fresh 
parts  in  sight.  It  looked  lovely  when  it  was 
done,  and  she  sold  it  for  a  good  price,  the 
same  as  new ;  that  is,  she  did  not  say  it  was 
new — the  lady  who  bought  it  never  thought  of 
questioning.  It  fitted  her  and  she  paid  the 
money  for  it,  supposing,  of  course,  it  was  new. 

"There  was  another  woman,  the  same  sea¬ 
son,  who  found  a  velvet  bonnet  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  her  grandmother,  in  a  chest  in  the 
garret.  She  was  not  able  to  buy  new,  so  she 
ripped  this  faded  old  thing  to  pieces,  and 
found,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  velvet  under 
the  folds  fresh  and  unworn,  only  in  this,  the 
faded  streaks  were  wider;  it  was  a  more  hope¬ 
less  case  every  way.  However,  she  out  out  the 
faded  strips,  and  laid  the  fresh  pieces  in  folds 
over  her  frame,  so  that  when  done  it  looked 
like  new.  It  was  really  a  lovely,  becoming 
bonnet,  and  no  one  who  observed  it  as  she 
wore  it  all  winter  .long,  ever  thought  of  it 
being  other  than  new,  ever  had  the  least  idea 
that  it  had  been  made  from  that  old,  draggled 
headgear  of  her  grandmother’s.  She  never 
told  anybody  it  was  new,  nobody  ever  asked 
her,  indeed,  she  never  spoke  of  it  to  anyone. 

"  Was  there  any  difference  in  these  two  oases, 
and  if  so,  where  was  the  difference?  In  both 
oases,  the  velvet  was  old,  and  in  both  cases 
it  was  made  over  so  as  to  look  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  in  both  cases  everyone  who  thought 
about  the  bonnets  as  they  looked  at  them, 
thought  they  xcere  new. 


"  Did  either  of  these  women  tell  a  lie?  Where 
was  the  wrong,  if  any?  Did  it  consist  in  the 
making  a  bonnet  out  of  old  velvet,  or  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  look  so  well  that  people  were  deceived, 
or  in  not  telling  everybody  all  about  it?  Or 
was  there  a  lie  in  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other?  How  is  it?” 

No  need  to  repeat  the  decision  of  the  class 
in  the  first  case.  It  was  unanimous  that  the 
milliner  lied,  in  effect,  because  it  was  the 
right  of  the  lady  who  bought  the  bonnet  to 
know  that  she  was  buying  old  stuff ;  in  which 
case  she  would  have  expected  a  reduction  in 
price. 

"In  the  second  case,”  the  teacher  went  on, 
"it  was  nobody’s  business  whether  the  bonnet 
was  of  new  stuff  or  old,  any  more  than  it  is 
the  business  of  anybody  to  know  how  long 
you  have  worn  your  well  preserved  coat  or 
boots.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  criterion. 
If  you  deceive  a  person  where  it  is  bis  right 
to  know,  you  lie  to  him  ;  if  it  be  not  his  right 
to  know,  then  it  is  another  thing  altogether, 
and  this  agrees,  1  think,  with  the  defini¬ 
tions  given  by  the  best  lexicographers. 

"And  now,  as  to  calling  a  great  share  of  the 
pleasant  greetings  which  people  give  each 
other,  ‘lying,’  ‘deception,’  or  ‘falsefront,’  be¬ 
cause  the  feelings  of  the  heart  do  not  corre¬ 
spond,  1  am  sure  it  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  smile  and  the  pleasant  word, 
but  in  the  heart.  If  one  would  apeak  to  a  per¬ 
son  at  all,  be  has  no  right  to  cherish  a  feeling 
at  variance  with  pleasant  speech,  and  it  is 
this  unholy  feeling  in  the  heart  which  is  the 
deceiver,  and  which  should  be  changed,  not 
the  smiling  face  and  pleasant  words.  It  is 
one’s  duty  to  have  his  looks  and  words  cocre- 
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entertained  them  most  agreeably,  where  they 
were  really  counting  every  moment,  and  would 
be  unspeakably  glad  to  be  left  alone.  This 
was  called  "out-and-out  lying,”  though,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  most  plausible  kind. 

Then  a  fact  very  often  noted  was  adduced : 
that  people  are  every  day  meeting  and  greeting 
others  with  gciod-humored  faces  and  pleasant 
words,  when  their  hearts  are  full  of  a  con¬ 
trary  feeling. 

One  woman  said  she  was  conscience-smitten 
much  of  the  time,  because  of  tbe  little  decep¬ 
tions  she  was  obliged  to  practice  upon  her 
children.  They  were  quite  young,  only  two 
and  three  years  old,  and  she  was  usually  with 
them  herself ;  but  when  she  wished  to  go  out, 
and  had  to  leave  them  with  an  attendant,  she 
had  the  habit  of  getting  them  absorbed  in 
some  new  playthings,  and  then  slipping  away 
quietly.  Though  this  saved  tl^eir  crying,  it 
was  really  deceiving  them,  and  she  supposed 
that  in  order  to  be  truthful,  she  should  tell 
the  babies  she  was  going  out,  and  then  if  they 
cried,  let  them  cry,  or  compel  submission  in 
the  common  way.  She  wanted  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  truthfulness  before  her  children,  but 
the  more  she  thought  about  it,  tbe  more  im¬ 
practicable  it  seemed. 

One  man  said  it  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  to 
lie  "to  a  certain  extent,”  in  order  to  get  along 
at  all  in  this  world.  "That  is,”  he  concluded, 
"while  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  lie,  in  so 
many  words,  yet  more  or  less  deception  is  al¬ 
ways  counted  on,  and  people  have  got  such  a 
habit  of  practicing  this  kind,  that  they  don’t 
think  what  they’re  about  unless  their  attention 
is  called  to  it.”  Then  he  gave  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  was  just  as  bad  to  act  a  lie  as  to 
speak  one. 

"Would  it  not  be  right,”  another  asked,  "to 
deceive,  or,  more  plainly,  to  tell  a  lie,  to  save 
the  life  of  a  helpless  parent  or  child?” 

The  more  conscientious  ones  said  "No;  it 
would  not  be  right.  The  truth  should  be  told, 
whatever  came  of  it.”  Others  demurred,  de¬ 
claring  that  something  was  wrong  about  it, 
somewhere. 

An  iron  gray  little  man,  whose  home  was  in 
a  frontier  town,  was  moved  to  speak.  "Once,” 
he  said,  "  when  things  were  worse  than  they 
are  now,  I  had  been  selling  some  stock  at  the 
Comers  and  did  not  finish  the  business  till  af¬ 
ter  dark.  This  was  bad,  as  I  knew  my  move¬ 
ments  were  watched,  and  there  was  no  place 
there  to  deposit  money ;  nothing  but  a  saloon 
and  two  or  three  cabins.  Now,  I’ve  always 
been  called  a  man  of  my  word ;  but  I  didn’t 
go  and  tell  those  fellows  what  I  was  going  to 
do.  I  said,  as  I  saddled  and  mounted  my 
horse,  that  I’d  have  to  hurry  home  to  supper, 
or  take  a  cold  bite.  So  off  I  went  toward 
home ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  I  turned 
off  on  to  tbe  country  road  and  made  for  town, 
twenty  miles  away,  and  the  next  morning 
found  me  finishing  the  payment  on  my  farm  at 
the  Land  Office.  I  came  to  know  afterwards 
that  those  fellows  rode  across  lots  to  intercept 
and  rob  mo  on  my  way  home.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  in 
that  case  I  was  guilty  of  lying.” 

Nobody  gave  an  answer. 

Then  the  teacher  said  she  believed  it  was 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  wrong  to 
tell  a  lie.  "It  is  tbe  sin  that  would  destroy 
all  trust  throughout  the  wide  universe  of  God, 
and  it  cannot  enter  heaven.  A  he  is  a  lie, 
and  nothing  else  can  be  made  of  it.  But,”  she 
continued,  “let  us  first  consider  what  a  lie  is, 
and  see  if  we  can  agree  about  that.  There  are 
two  oases  from  common  life,  so  simple  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
them,  and  in  what  tbe  difference  consists : 

"In  the  old  days,  when  ladies’  bonnets  were 
large  and  took  a  great  deal  of  material,  a  mil 
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•pond  to  what  be  ought  to  feel,  not  always  to 
what  be  doei  feel. 

"It  is  not  wise  to  give  even  a  fault  a  worse 
name  than  is  its  exact  due.  It  weakens  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  keep  God’s  law,  to  as¬ 
sume  that  one  is  constantly  breaking  it,  must 
indeed  break  it.  Nothing  should  be  called  a 
lie  which  is  not  a  lie.” 

There  was  no  time  for  response  from  the 
class  now,  but  all  went  away  evidently  trying 
to  think  out  the  matter  for  themselves. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Happy  New  Year,  girls  and  boys,  fathers 
and  mothers,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
and  all  other  friends  who  read  the  Children’s 
Department  of  The  Evangelist.  The  last  leaf 
of  the  calendar  looks  lonely  and  sad,  we 
think,  as  we  look  at  it  hanging  on  the  walls 
where  only  one  short  year  ago  it  was  in  goodly 
company.  One  after  another  of  its  companions 
have  been  tom  off  and  consigned  to  the  waste 
basket. 

But  the  records  of  our  daily  lives  each 
month,  as  we  tore  off  the  page,  have  they 
been  consigned  to  the  waste  basket?  Oh,  no, 
they  are  written  in  intelligible  characters  and 
are  kept  by  the  One  who  reigneth  upon  the 
throne.  There  were  red  letter  days  among 
these  records,  and  there  were  black  letter 
days.  There  were  sunset  times  when  the 
Master  said  to  us,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,”  and  we  felt  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  in  our  hearts,  because  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  Master ;  but  there  were 
other  sunset  times  when  the  red  and  gold 
light  did  not  shine  in  our  souls,  because  we 
knew  that  we  bad  neglected  to  do  service  for 
Him. 


My  Back 

Arms  and  limbs  are  stiff  and  lame  and  it  is  misery 
for  me  to  move.  This  is  rheumatism,  caused  by 
lactic  acid  in  t^e  blood.  Neutralize  this  acid,  purify 
the  blood,  and  cure  rheumatism  by  taking  the  one 
true  blood  purifier.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  have  been  taking  Hood’s  Sarsapariiia  for  the 
last  six  months,  and  find  it  a  great  neip  to  me.  I 
have  been  suffering  with  rheumatism  in  my  ieft 
arm  and  sbouider,  which  was  rendered  entirely 
helpless.  I  am  able  to  use  them  again  since  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsapariiia.”  Mrs.  C.  £.  Sat,  Box  414, 
Junction  City,  Kansas.  Get  Hood’s  because 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  Tme  Blood  Pnrifi^.  $1;  6  for  $5. 


Hocd's  Fills  core  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


There  were  days  when  everything  went  on 
smoothly  and  life  seemed  full  of  love  and 
happiness,  and  there  were  other  days  when 
unlooked  for  sorrows  came  to  us  and  life  did 
not  seem  as  if  it  could  ever  be  the  same,  but 
we  felt  the  preciousness  of  that  wonderful 
promise,  "As  one  whom  his  mother  comfortetb, 
so  I  will  comfort  you.” 

And  now  we  are  about  entering  on  a  new 
and  untried  year  again.  We  would  not  wish 
to  know  what  the  new  days  will  bring  for  us. 
It  is  a  merciful  provision  of  our  Lord,  who 
seeth  not  as  man  seetb,  that  we  cannot  lift 
the  veil  of  futurity.  But  we  will  remember 
this  promise  and  make  it  our  own.  "Whoso 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  happy  is  be.”  We  will 
trust  Him,  for 

”  The  heart  that  trusts  forever  sinas. 

And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings, 

A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs,— 

Come  good  or  ill, 

Whate'er  to-day,  to-morrow  brings. 

It  is  His  will.” 

Let  us  all,  dear  friends,  try,  with  the  help 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  to  live  better  every 
day  of  tke  new  year.  "Every  noble  life  leaves 
a  fibre  of  it  interwoven  forever  in  the  work  of 
the  world.”  S.  T.  P. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  CAT. 

"Children  were  very  different  when  1  was  a 
child,”  we  hear  the  grown  people  say,  nowa¬ 
days.  Well,  maybe  so ;  but  I  know,  in  a  great 
many  ways,  they  are  just  the  eame  as  they 
were  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  am  quite 
sure,  for  one  thing,  they  are  just  as  fond  of 
true  stories  as  I  used  to  be ;  and  for  another 
thing,  I  know  they  are  just  as  fond  of  cats. 
Do  you  know,  the  other  day  I  passed  a  little 
girl  sitting  sadly  on  a  doorstep  with  her  dead 
kitten  in  a  white  pasteboard  box  for  a  coifin, 
while  a  friend  was  helping  to  deck  it  for  the 
grave.  I  knew  just  how  she  felt,  poor  little 
dear,  and  couldn’t  help  stopping  to  have  a  chat 
with  her  about  her  loss.  So  you  see  I  just 
know  without  your  telling  me,  children,  that 
you  will  like  to  hear  a  very  short,  true  story 
about  a  cat.  Miss  L.,  the  lady  from  whom  I 
beard  it,  has  a  very  intelligent  oat  for  a  pet. 
Some  people,  you  know,  say  cats  haven’t  any 
intelligence  nor  any  affection,  that  all  they 
know  or  care  for  is  to  keep  warm  and  comfor¬ 
table  and  get  plenty  to  eat.  But  those  people, 
you  see,  have  never  had  pet  cats,  so  they  don’t 
know,  do  they? 

Well,  Miss  L.  has  also  a  pet  canary,  and  Puss 
has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  watching 
her  feed  the  bird,  give  him  his  bath,  and  fi¬ 
nally  hang  the  cage  on  its  book  by  the  win¬ 
dow. 

"Aba,”  I  bear  some  of  these  people  say, 
"watching  for  a  chance  to  catch  and  eat  the 
bird.”  Just  wait  and  see.  One  day  Puss  came 
trotting  up  to  his  mistress  in  another  part  of 
the  bouse,  with  something  in  his  mouth.  She 
supposed  it  was  a  mouse,  of  course,  but  what 
was  her  horror  to  find  that  it  was  her  dear  lit¬ 
tle  birdie. 

"O  you  naughty  Puss,”  she  began,  but  as  she 
took  it  from  him,  expecting  to  find  it  dead,  or 
at  least  tom  and  bleeding,  to  her  great  sur¬ 
prise,  she  found  that  Puss  bad  carried  the  bird 
so  carefully  and  tenderly  that  there  wasn’t 
even  a  feather  turned  ! 

It  seems  the  bottom  uf  the  cage,  not  being 
properly  fastened,  had  fallen  out,  bringing 
birdie  down  with  it,  and  Puss  seeing  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  and  that  the  fioor  was  not 
the  place  for  the  bird,  had  promptly  settled 
the  matter  by  taking  birdie  to  bis  mistress  to 
dispose  of  as  she  thought  best.  Wasn’t  that 
wonderful  for  a  cat?  If  it  had  been  a  dog 
no  one  would  have  thought  so  much  of  it,  of 
course. 

Now,  whenever  you  hear  anybody  running 
down  poor  Puss,  and  saying  she  has  no  intelli¬ 
gence,  just  tell  them  this  little  story,  will 
you?— The  Churchman. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

We  welcome  The  Evangelist,  our  friendly 
voice,  to  the  new  Presbyterian  Building ;  the- 
voice  which  says:  "We  have  come  up  into- 
the  high  mountain,  where  we  hope  to  abide 
forever— or  at  least  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
this  bouse  of  our  pilgrimage ;”  and  may  they 
thus  abide.  We  would  add,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  friends  who  inquire  regarding  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  new  building,  that  it  contains- 
360  rooms,  has  5,553  electric  lights,  a  chapel 
on  the  first  fioor  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
850;  it  has  in  every  hall  a  letter-chute  from 
which  collections  are  made  on  the  ground 
fioor  every  half  hour ;  it  has  ten  elevators,  six 
for  passengers  and  four  for  freight.  The  won¬ 
ders  of  the  basement,  with  its  three  dynamos 
and  fresh  air  apparatus,  we  invite  all  visitora 
to  explore. 

The  usual  Tuesday  prayer-meeting  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Boyd,  who  directed  thought  to  our 
Saviour’s  tender  regard  for  little  children, 
Matthew  xix.  18-15 ;  the  lesson  of  hurailitjr 
taught  His  disciples  in  Mark  x.  13-16  and 
Matthew  xviii.  1-6 ;  also  to  verse  14,  where  He 
said:  "It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Fathar  in 
heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish.”  Very  tenderly  the  leader  spoke  of 
the  care  and  training  of  children  as  having 
been  committed  especially  to  women.  What 
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kfomato4e 

^  hfeientifie  7ood, 

consisting  of  albumoses,  the  elements 
necessary  for  nutrition  —  Is  palatable,  and 
stimulates  the  appetite  —  Is  easily  digest¬ 
ible,  and  does  not  overtax  the  stomach  — 
Is  readily  assimilated,  producing  a  rapid 
gain  in  flesh  and  strength  —  Is  not  expen¬ 
sive,  as  only  a  small  quantity  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  its  concentrated  nature. 

Supplied  in  2-09.,  %,  and  /-pound 

tint:  also  the  following  combinations : 

Somatose-Biscuit.  —  ( io%  Somatose). 

Palatable,  nourishing  —  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet. 

Runkel  Bros’  Somatose-Cocoa  {10% 

i.v)matose),  for  nursing  mothers,  invalids  and 
convalescents.  A  desirable  addition  to  the 
diet  of  children,  and  a  pleasant  beverage, 
both  nourishing  and  stimulating,  for  table  use. 

Runkel  Bros’  Somatose-Chocolate 

<  10%  Somatose),  for  eating  and  drinking. 

All  druggists  Stndj  or  free  dtscripth>*  pamphUts. 

Schleffeiin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agent*. 

FOR  GIFTS  and  LIGHT> 
Buy  MILLER”  LAMPS 

ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  BEAUTIFUL  FINISHES. 

The  best  lamp  made  — up-to-date  In  eTwy 
respect.  Call  ana  see  it  (a  thousand  varieties),  also 
oar  Fine  Brass  Tables,  with  On^x  Tops.  Bay  only 
**Hiller**  lamps  from  dealers.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO.. 


inu  miLLLn  ft  bU.,  lEBUbliBbedl844. 
98  end  80  Wert  Broedwej,  and  66  Park  Place.  New  York. 
For  eool  weather  bar  a  “Miller’’  oil  heater. 
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If  you  were  asked  to  define 
sufer-excellence,  two  words  would 
suffice : 

Whitman’s 

Candies. 

A  taste  will  better  convince  you  of  their 
delicate  deliciousness  than  all  the  superlatives 
in  the  die  ionary.  The  name,  Whitman,  on 
every  box  is  warrant  of  the  purity  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  At  Christmas,  or  at  any  time,  there’s 
no  more  acceptable  gift  than  a  pound  of 
Whitman’s  Candies  —  at  your  dealers,  or 
mailed  for  $1.00. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITHAN  A  SON,  Philsdolphl*. 
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^^^M  send  this  “Ad”  and  16c.  In  stamp*  and 
we  will  mall  yon  a  H’b.  aample  Beet 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  ee- 
Bk.BUUM  lect.  Good  Inoome*,  Big  preminms. 
■■■■■I  etc.,  Teaiu  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Send  for  terms.  J[E van.) 

TH*  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  OO- 
P  O.Bozm.  U  and  18  VeMT  pi.  New  To^ 


a  sad  world 'this^wonld  be'without^^the  little 
ones  in  onr  homes,  and  high  honor  has  been 
granted  as  as  Christian  women  in  this  mission 
work,  that  untaught  children  and  youth  are 
given  into  our  care.  No  work  in  a  larger 
sphere  can  be  compared  to  this  in  importance. 
Think  of  the  children  in  New  Mexico  without 
the  Gospel,  those  in  the  cabin  homes  of  the 
South  ;  how  sweet  it  is  to  tell  them  of  the  love 
of  God. 

Some  photos  were  displayed  representing  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  the  work  in  North 
Carolina.  Miss  Brewster,  who  was  an  early 
volunteer  worker,  recognized  the  log  cabin 
near  Concord  where  the  first  school  was  or¬ 
ganized.  It  was  bitterly  cold  in  winter,  for 
the  mercury  fell  twenty-eight  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  wind  poured 
through  the  logs ;  water  froze  solid  in  the 
house,  and  snowfiakes  fell  upon  the  teachers 
through  openings  in  the  roof.  Dr.  Poor,  visit¬ 
ing  the  cabin  one  cold  day  when  the  girls  were 
making  bread,  suggested  that  they  should  fill 
the  chinks  with  dough.  Although  the  chil¬ 
dren  came  to  school  with  matted  hair  and 
faces  smeared  with  tobacco  juice,  they  were 
bright  and  responsive,  and  improvement  was 
marked  and  rapid.  Some  came  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  making  a  daily  walk  of  six  miles. 
Mrs.  Boyd  spoke  of  these  responsive  natures 
which  open  to  the  Gospel  just  as  a  fiower  does 
to  the  sun. 

Miss  Lincoln  made  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  depleted  treasury :  ”  December 
Ist,  ’95.  The  recepits  were  850,000  less  than 
they  were  last  year.  We  were  unable,  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  to  pay  the  quarter’s  salary  of  134 
teachers.  One  was  called  upon  to  carry  this 
burden  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  Mrs.  James 
suggested  an  immediate  appeal  for  redoubled 
effort  to  roll  away  this  incubus  of  debt.” 

Other  requests  were  presented,  the  first 
echoing  a  call  for  prayer  from  the  American 
Board  to  the  Christians  of  America  for  their 
imperilled  missionaries  in  Turkey;  from  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  Tahlequah,  Indian  Ter. 
ritory,  accompanied  by  a  note  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  that  the  coming  of  Mormon  pupils  into 
a  mission  school  may  be  fraught  with  blessing, 
as  so  many  belong  to  families  who  are  leaders 
in  the  Church ;  and  Fred  Moore,  our  native 
Alaskan  helper  at  Junean,  writes:  ** Since  we 
began  this  year’s  work  some  of  our  people 
have  given  their  hearts  to  Christ.  That 
makes  us  so  happy  to  see  them.  There  is 
always  such  a  joy  in  my  heart  when  I  see 
some  of  my  Bible  class  step  out  for  Jesus.  I 
need  so  much  of  your  prayers  that  God  may 
use  me  here  among  these  people  to  bring 
them  into  the  true  light  of  Christ.  May  the 
Lord  give  us  His  wisdom  and  His  Holy  Spirit.” 

For  special  thanksgiving  and  prayer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incidents  were  noted  us  a  remarkable 
grouping  of  sorrows  focused  in  blessing,  of 
"disappointments”  proving  to  be  “His  appoint¬ 
ments.”  An  active  misMonary  worker  was 
called  into  exile  at  Saranac  Lake  because  of 
the  illness  of  a  loved  one,  but  the  missionary 
spirit  accompanied  her,  and  she  called  for  a 
ppeaker  to  represent  the  work  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  in  a  little  church  at  that 
place.  Not  more  than  half  the  expense  of  the 
journey  could  be  pledged,  and  the  question  was 
pending  of  the  wisdom  of  expending  so  much 
time  and  money  for  such  feeble  work.  After 
the  last  meeting  a  valued  friend  said,  inci¬ 
dentally:  "lam  going  to  Saranac  Lake  to  visit 
my  son  who  has  neen  ill.”  What  a  providence 
was  tbisl  Being  told  of  the  emergency,  this 
kind  friend,  with  her  sweet  face  and  attrac¬ 
tive  manners,  was  ready  and  willing,  at  no 
expense  to  ns,  to  represent  the  work  to  which 
she  is  so  devoted.  Let  us  thank  God  for  this 
messenger  whom  He  has  provided,  and  let  ns 
follow  her  with  our  prayers.  H.  Ig.  B. 

For  Dyspepsia 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Schwartz,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  dyspepsia,  with  charming  effect,  and 
am  well  pleased  with  it.” 
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WOMENS  BOAED  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

“See  thitt  ye  lore  one  another  with  a 
pure  heart  ferrently,”  read  Mrs.  Beers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting  Wednesday  morning, 
December  18th.  After  prayer  a  long,  full  let¬ 
ter  from  Miss  Bigelow  of  Yamagucbi,  Japan, 
was  read.  She  tells  of  her  school  work  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  accurate  statements 
as  circumstances  often  change  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  letter  reaches  us.  One  girl,  who  had 
made  some  trouble,  was  sent  away,  and  things 
are  going  more  smoothly.  Another  has  gone 
to  the  Bible  school  at  Tokyo.  The  Yamagucbi 
school  might  be  considered  a  success  if  only 
in  educating  those  girls  who  become  Bible 
readers. 

This  school,  of  which  Miss  Bigelow  has  bad 
charge  only  since  her  return,  has  had  a 
kaleidescope  of  teachers.  The  oldest  teacher, 
a  middle-aged,  reliable  man,  left  suddenly  for 
higher  wages,  and  had  since  asked  to  have 
his  name  removed  from  the  church  roll.  For¬ 
merly  tbe  control  was  by  the  Japanese,  but 
now  Miss  Bigelow  has  charge  and  has  revised 
the  curriculum.  An  efficient  new  teacher  was 
most  necessary,  and  she  had  advertised  and 
interviewed  and  inquired,  refusing  several  ap¬ 
plicants,  till  finally  a  suitable  man  came. 
Yamagucbi  being  so  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  Tokyo,  makes  it  hard  to  get 
teachers.  It  took  three  days’  work  to  arrange 
tbe  studies  of  the  girls,  for  each  one  has  seven 
studies,  besides  sewing,  music,  painting,  and 
other  things.  The  recitation  periods  used  to 
be  one  hour,  and  the  teachers  stopped  to 
drink  tea  between  times ;  now  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  forty  minutes,  with  a  recess  in  the 
morning  The  opening  exercise,  at  8.20  A. 
M.,  is  always  enjoyed;  it  is  all  in  Japanese; 
after  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Beatitudes,  they 
sing  the  Gloria,  then  a  prayer  is  offered,  and 
the  morning  lecture  given  by  one  of  tbe  teach¬ 
ers.  Sometimes  one  reads  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  girls  make  all  their  own  clothes 
and  embroider  beautifully.  In  the  town  some 
of  the  women  keep  silk  worms  and  make  silk. 
Domestic  virtues  are  specially  appreciated  by 
the  people,  so  all  tbe  girls  learn  cooking  and 
do  all  the  housework  of  the  school.  A  popu¬ 
lar  school  near  by  has  the  scholars  sew  fifteen 
hours  a  week. 

A  regular  course  of  Bible  study  is  started 
now,  and  literary  exercises  every  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  The  great  desire  is  for  a  primary  school ; 
Mrs.  Curtis  has  a  kindergarten,  so  that  would 
make  a  complete  course.  The  school  now  has 
an  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Ayres  and  Mr.  Hatori ;  the  Principal,  Miss 
Bigelow ;  tbe  matron,  and  various  teachers, 
seven  in  all,  at  a  cost  of  forty-four  yen  a 
month.  (A  yen  is  never  more  than  a  dollar 
of  our  money,  just  now  it  equals  about  one- 
third.)  One  teaches  music,  two  old  men  teach 
painting,  and  another  teaches  "tea  and  flow¬ 
ers”  at  one  yen  a  month.  There  are  seventeen 
puplis,  twelve  being  boarders.  The  Christian 
girls  help  in  four  Sunday-schools. 

Miss  Bigelow  went  on  to  tell  of  Miss  Bab¬ 
bitt’s  coming,  and  how  much  she  hoped  they 
could  do ;  of  her  rides  on  her  bicycle,  and  bow 
she  settled  vexed  questions  while  wheeling ; 
and  of  tbe  present  thorn  in  tbe  flesh,  tbe 
teacher  who  was  so  hard  to  get  along  with, 
with  his  egotism  and  low  opinion  of  women, 
"but  he  may  be  a  means  of  grace  to  me  yet, 
for  I  have  to  pray  over  it  so  much,”  she  adds. 
The  women  in  Japan  do  not  have  an  easy 
time,  and  when  married  to  men  who  are  not 
Christians  their  life  is  one  long  burden. 
Lately  several  Buddhist  priests  have  been  at. 
tending  church  and  Sunday-school,  which  is 
indeed  good  news. 

Mrs.  Kimball  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  William 
Jessup,  written  from  Zahloii,  November  18th. 
It  told  of  3,000  troops  stationed  three  miles 
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away,  rough-looking  fellows,  both  tired  and 
hungry.  Cholera  was  raging  in  Damascus, 
and  typhoid  fever  in  Beirut,  though  tbe  iast 
reports,  Mrs.  Dennis  said,  were  more  favora¬ 
ble.  Dr.  Van  Dyck’s  death  by  this  dread  dis¬ 
ease  is  a  great  loss.  But  while  thieatened 
with  danger  and  uncertainty,  our  missionaries 
are  calm  and  peaceful,  knowing  that  the  Lord 
caieth  for  His  own. 

Other  facts  were  given  relating  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  in  Syria,  and  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  since  tbe  terrible  massacre  of  the  Druzes 
in  1860.  For  850  years  this  strange  people 
lived  in  and  near  tbe  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
then  suddenly  rose  to  terrify  the  world  by 
that  massacre.  They  have  no  church,  and 
their  tenets  are  so  guarded,  that  no  one,  not 
even  a  Druze,  knows  what  they  believe.  Their 
band  is  against  every  man,  and  they  killed 
both  Mohammedans  and  Christians  in  their 
uprising  this  year.  In  October  a  Pasha  went 
to  Damascus  with  authority  to  stir  op  the 
people  and  murder  the  Christians,  but  he  was 
mysteriously  poisoned,  and  no  one  carried  out 
bis  plans.  Tbe  military  Pashas  have  called 
out  tbe  troops,  and  seven-eighths  of  all  the 
possible  recruits  are  summoned,  which  seems 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  Druze  uprising, 
so  nobody  knows  exactly  what  to  expect. 
All  the  sympathy  is  with  the  poor  people. 

All  these  disturbances  and  unrest  in  foreign 
lands  have  one  good  effect,  said  Mrs.  Riescb  ; 
the  secular  press  never  had  so  many  mission¬ 
ary  items,  and  tbe  public  have  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  our  foreign  field. 

A  recent  letter  from  Tabriz,  Persia,  describes 
a  bread  riot  there,  which  created  no  small  ex¬ 
citement.  It  was  headed  by  a  woman,  an 
Amazon  with  a  club  in  her  hand  and  a  revol¬ 
ver  in  her  belt.  "Women  paraded  tbe  streets 
demanding  bread,  and  the  Governor  fled  to 
tbe  Crown  Prince’s  house,  and  so  escaped  with 
his  life,  but  his  house  was  looted.  The  mob 
went  through  the  bazars,  smashing  every¬ 
thing,  and  especially  robbing  tbe  baker  shops, 
so  that  it  was  said  that  every  woman  went 
home  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  her  back.  Tbe 
shops  were  closed  for  days,  the  soldiers  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  mob,  their  own  mothers 
and  wives,  but  tbe  Kurdish  troops  fired  on 
them,  and  seven  were  killed.  These  corpses 
tbe  woman  chief  took  to  the  Russian  consu¬ 
late.  The  occupants  were  at  their  summer 
residence,  but  the  Consul  had  to  come  down 
and  patch  up  a  peace  with  promises  on  both 
sides.  '  The  English  Consul  was  very  active. 
All  the  Europeans  were  alarmed,  fearing  tbe 
mob  might  take  tbe  notion  to  loot  tbe  whole 
quarter,  though  it  is  known  their  sympathies 
are  with  the  people.  So  here  even  there  is 
only  a  surface  quiet  and  many  prophesies  of 
evil  which  a  war  at  Constantinople  might 
bi^g. 
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FAVORABLY  KNOWN  IN  EVERY  CONTINENT  ON  TH&  GLOBE; 
ENDORSED  BY  THE  LEADING  MASTERS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Over  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Thousand  Estey  Organs,  made  and 
sold,  testify  strongly  to  the  famous  Estey  quality. 
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ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY,  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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A  CONFEBEMCE  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC, 

Held  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Peal,  Hoase  of  Hope 

Ghareh,  St.  Peal,  Dec.  IS. 

By  Bot.  Wm.  O.  OoTort. 

An  added  impulse  has  been  given  the  cause 
of  Church  Music  thiougbout  the  entire  Synod 
of  Minnesota  by  the  recent  conference  on  the 
subject  held  in  St.  Paul. 

The  conference  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Committee  on  Young  People’s  Work  of  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  in  every  way 
a  success.  It  met  with  the  unanimous  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the 
Presbytery.  Its  proceedings  were  so  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  so  fruitful  in  practical  things 
for  the  churches  that  a  general  desire  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  conference  be  made  an  an¬ 
nual  feature  of  the  Presbytery’s  work. 

The  entire  day,  beginning  at  10  o’clock,  was 
given  to  the  discussion  of  practical  themes, 
and  the  evening  to  a  concert  of  sacred  song. 
A  devotional  song  service  appropriately  opened 
each  session.  These  song  services  were 
marked  by  originality  of  method  and  a  deep 
spirit  of  devotion.  The  morning  discussion 
gathered  about  the  general  subject  of  the 
“The  Choir  and  Church  Music.”  Mr.  D.  H. 
Dyer,  an  elder  in  the  House  of  Hope  Church 
presented  a  paper  on  “The  Mission  of  the 
Choir.”  He  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
many  self-denying  services  rendered  by  church 
choirs  in  what  often  is  their  thankless  work. 
The  mission  of  the  choir,  he  held,  was  to  open 
the  way  before  the  truth  through  the  emotions 
of  the  worshipper.  Mr.  E.  M.  Prouty  of  the 
Dayton-avenue  Church,  St.  Paul,  in  a  gracious 
but  frank  way  gave  “Suggestions  from  the 
Pew  to  the  Choir."  He  believed  the  modern 
choir  more  spiritually  minded  than  that  of 
former  years,  and  hence  in  less  need  of  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  pew.  Mr.  E.  S.  Howell  of 
the  Macalester  Church  spoke  on  “The  Essen¬ 
tials  of  a  Good  Choir.”  He  put  a  vital  relig¬ 
ious  life  and  keen  moral  perceptions  before 
artistic  virtues  as  the  great  essential  in  a  good 
choir.  He  deprecated  choirs  attempting  to 
sing  beyond  their  capacity.  The  Rev.  R.  H. 
Bfyers  of  the  East  Presbyterian  Church,  St. 
Paul,  spoke  on  “The  Difficulties  Met  by 
Choirs  in  Small  Churches,  and  How  to  Over 
come  Them.”  He  catalogued  their  difficulties 
and  urged  upon  pastors  and  music  committees 
patience  and  reasonableness  in  their  demands 
upon  the  volunteer  choir  as  one  of  the  ways 
out  of  many  difficulties  incident  to  choir  work 
in  the  smaller  churches.  The  Rev.  M.  D. 
Edwards,  D.  D. ,  spoke  on  the  “Relations  of  the 
Pastor  to  the  Choir."  He  held  that  in  this 
delicate  relation  all  that  was  necessary  for 
constant  harmony  and  largest  mutual  help 
was  a  clear  understanding  of  one  another  and 
the  exercise  of  an  affectionate  common  sense. 

One  of  the  best  papers  of  the  day  was  on 
“The  Organist,”  by  Mr.  William  Browne, 
organist  of  the  House  of  Hope  Church.  His 
biographical  sketches  of  Bach,  Best,  and 
Ouilmant,  and  their  relation  to  present  organ 
music,  together  with  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  work  of  the  organist,  made  the  paper 
very  rich  in  profit  to  all.  He  held  as  the  first 
requisite  of  a  church  organist,  after  com¬ 
petency,  that  he  should  know  his  Bible. 

After  a  delightful  social  hour,  with  luncheon 
provided  in  the  parlors  by  the  hospitable  ladies 
of  Dr.  Egbert’s  church,  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  resumed.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Chapin  of 
the  Hastings  Church,  led  in  an  opening  conse¬ 
cration  song  service. 


Prof.  O.  W.  Davis,  Ph.D. ,  of  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege  gave  an  address  on  “The  Place  of  Music.” 
The  strong,  elevated  tone  of  Prof.  Davis’s  ad¬ 
dress  gave  an  inspiring  pitch  to  the  entire 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  conference.  A 
report  on  the  state  of  music  in  the  churches 
of  the  Presbytery  showed  the  remarkable  in¬ 
vention  and  courage  of  pastors  and  churches 
in  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulties.  The 
report  demonstrated  the  need  of  just  such 
work  as  the  conference  had  undertaken. 
Prof.  D.  F.  Colville,  conductor  of  the  House 
of  Hope  choir,  gave  some  “Suggestions  from 
the  Choir  to  the  Pew.  ”  The  choir  has  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  observing 
the  lawlessness  and  shocking  transgressions  of 
musical  proprieties  too  frequent  in  congrega¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Colville  used  his  opportunity  to 
good  purpose  on  this  occasion.  “Congrega¬ 
tional  Singing”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Danner  of  Still¬ 
water.  He  believed  a  quartette  choir  inimical 
to  congregational  singing ;  a  chorus,  a  precen¬ 
tor,  a  cornet,  all  were  preferable  in  leading 
congregational  singing.  Interesting  debate 
followed.  The  general  consensus  favored  a 
quartette  supported  by  a  chorus  as  the  ideal 
method  of  leading  congregational  singing. 
Mr.  H.A.  Merrill  spoke  on  “Instrumental  Music 
in  Church  Services.  ”  He  urged  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  organ  as  the  most  perfect  of  all 
instruments  in  its  adaptation  to  worship.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sammis  of  Red  Wing  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Hymn.”  It  was 
a  hopeful  word  for  the  future  of  hymnology. 
He  marked  gratefully  the  reaction  now  setting 
in  throughout  the  Church  against  the  super¬ 
ficial,  gushing  sentimen*’  of  the  many  sancti¬ 
monious  doggerels  that  have  crept  into  modem 
hymnody.  Mr.  C.  M.  Benham  gave  thought¬ 
ful  paper  on  “Sunday-school  Music.”  He  held 
that  if  the  proper  spiritual  mission  of  music 
be  clear  in  the  minds  of  Sunday-school  Music 
Committees,  the  general  sin  into  which  such 
committees  oftenest  fall  would  be  avoided. 

The  day’s  discussion  closed  with  profitable 
questions  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Egbert, 
pastor  of  the  entertaining  church.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  day  was  one  of  the  most  helpful 
and  inspiring  to  pastors  and  music  loving 


church  people  ever  seen  in  the  Presbytery. 
It  spoke  of  greater  things  yet  to  come. 

A  thousand  people  came  to  the  oonoluding 
exercise  of  the  conference.  It  was  a  concert 
of  church  music,  designed  to  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  church  music  within  the  reach  of 
ordinarily  equppied  churches.  The  following 
program  was  impressively  rendered  : 

Organ.  Fngne,  In  D . Bach 

Mr.  William  Browne. 

Anthem . Hoeanna,  In  the  Uiahest . Stainer 

Honae  of  Hope  Choral  Clasa. 

Bass  Solo . The  Valley  of  Shadow . Barri 

Mr.  Robert  Oeddee. 

Quartette _ My  Shepherd  is  the  Living  God . King 

Honae  of  Hope  Choir. 

Quartette . Nearer  My  God  to  Thee . Johnson 

Apollo  Male  Quartette. 

Soprano  Solo . .  .The  Holv  City. . Adams 

Mrs.  D.  F.  DeWolf. 

Quartette . Rock  of  Ages . Buck 

Merriam  Park  Church  Choir. 

Te  Deum.. Festival.  C,  On  Kigbtb  Gregorian  Tone.. Buck 
House  of  Hope  Choral  Class. 

Hymn  8^ . Coronation . Perronet 

Congregation. 

Organ  Poetiude . Hsileliyab . Handel 

Mr.  William  Browne. 

THE  ANTHEM’S  PLACE  IN  WORSHIP. 

To  Thk  Musical  Editor  or  Tbs  Evanomlist: 

Nsw  York,  Dec.  16. 

Dear  Sir:  In  The  Evangelist  of  September 
26th,  Sir  John  Stainer  is  quoted  as  saying, 
in  effect,  that  “the  anthem  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  show¬ 
ing  off  trained  voices,  bot  that  it  has  in  itself 
the  power  of  teaching  impressively  and  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  the  inmost  heart  the  highest 
truths  of  religion.” 

Very  truel  Worthy  to  be  not  only  remem¬ 
bered,  bot  emphasized!  Let  this  be  the  con¬ 
stant  aim  of  every  trained  choir  and  of  every 
director  of  music  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Let  the  next  Sunday’s  anthem  be  selected  and 
sung,  and  listened  to  as  well,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  truths  of  religion  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  home  to  the  inmost  heart. 

I  fear  that  this  is  not  always  the  aim,  and 
still  less  the  result.  The  minister  is  not  get¬ 
ting  instruction  and  quickening  from  the  an¬ 
them  who  spends  the  time  looking  over  his 
sermon  or  surveying  the  congregation  with 
mental  notes  of  absentees.  The  sexton  is  not 
seconding  the  effort  who  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  by  lowering  the  window 
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■hades  or  carrying  noticea  to  the  pulpit.  The 
congregation  are  not  receptive  atudents  of  the 
truth  who  settle  themselves  down  to  enjoy  a 
mnaical  performance,  or  let  their  imagina¬ 
tions  rove  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  an¬ 
them  seems  to  me,  as  a  rule,  and  in  many 
churches,  to  be  powerless  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  truth  home  to  the  hearts  of  ment 

If  there  is  power  in  an  anthem,  why  is  it 
not  oftener  realized?  I  venture  to  suggest 
some  reasons : 

First:  That,  often,  is  not  the  end  aimed  at. 
The  anthem  is  sung  as  an  exhibition  of  skill, 
and  not  to  produce  a  religious  impression. 

Second  :  It  is  frequently  not  understood.  It 
is  sprung  on  the  congregation  unexpectedly, 
the  words  are  not  before  their  eyes,  the 
articulation  is  indistinct,  the  anthem  has  no 
meaning. 

Third :  There  is  supposed  to'be  a'demand 
for  novelties,  and  this  adds  to|^the  difficulty 
of  understanding. 

Fourth :  It  is  inopportune.  An  anthem 
needs  an  introduction,  and  it  should  in  some 
degree  carry  out  the  sentiment  that  has  gone 
before.  It  may  well  take  its  keynote  from  the 
prayer  or  the  Scripture  that  precedes.  Some 
extracts  from  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are 
helped  very  much  by  having  the  context  first 
read  from  the  desk.  The  Magnificat  and 
Benedictus  and  Nunc  Dimittis  gain  much  if 
sung  after  the  narratives  in  Luke  have  been 
read. 

Fifth:  Perhaps  the  singers  fail  to  realize 
that  for  the  time  being  it  may  be  one  minute 
or  ten,  they  are  to  be  preachers  of  the  Word  as 
really  and  devoutly  as  if  they  had  been  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of 
bands.  _  G. 

The  annual  Christmastide  Organ  Concert 
given  by  Mr.  William  C.  Carl  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twelfth  Street.  New  York,  will  occur  this 
year  on  Monday  evening  next,  December  80th, 
at  8.15  o’clock.  Mr.  Carl  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Mary  H.  Mansfield,  soprano;  Mrs.  Julie 
L.  Wyman,  contralto,  and  Luther  Oail  Allen, 
baritone.  The  concert  will  be  free  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  no  tickets  required. 


FOR  THE 

REED  ORRAN 


“Organ  at  Church  and  in  Concert.” 

By  J.  W.  Simpson.  For  pipe  or  reed  orsan.  A  new 
collection  wbicn  brings  wltuin  re'^cb  of  the  ordinary 
plaver  some  of  tbe  tinest  organ  music  pnolished  in  years. 
Not  difBcult  and  of  great  variety.  14  Pft-ces. 

Cloth,  •S.OO,  postpaid. 

“  Parlor  Organ  Galaxy.” 

By  W.  F.  Sudds.  A  fine  collection  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  for  tbe  reed  organ.  Selected  to  suit  idl 
taatee  and  tne  ability  of  young  performers.  40  Instru¬ 
mental  Pieces,  17  Vacai  Piec-s. 

Heavy  Paper,  60  eenVa;  Boards,  75  cents.  Postpaid. 

“Clarke’s  New  Method  for  Reed  Organs.” 

The  standard  instruction  book  for  tbe  reed  organ,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  previous  work  by  tbe  same  author.  It 
contains  all  i  bat  is  needed  for  a  mastery  of  tbe  instru¬ 
ment.  Boards,  SS.&O,  Postpaid. 

“  Beliak’s  New  Method  for  the  Organ.” 

German  and  English  Edition.  Also,  with  German 
text.  Paper,  76  cents;  Boards,  Sl.OO,  Postpaid. 

“Winner’s  Eureka  Method.” 

The  popular  instruction  book.  Paper,  76  cents. 
Postpaid. 
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satisfaction  a^  delight.”— Aim  Oitervtr,  September,  1895. 

The  New  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 

For  Congregational  Singing  in  Church  and  Social  Meetings, 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 
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332  Pages,  539  Hymns,  417  Tunes,  21  Doxologies,  41 
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Many  Voices,  edited  by  Lewis  Ward  Mudge,  D.D 
Talmage,  D.D. 
with  complete  indexes.  Square  8vo ;  Cloth,  75c. 

Special  price  for  introduction  given  on  application.  Kettimable  examination  copies  free, 
salt*  by  Dooksellcrs,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of ; 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  56  East  loth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ORGANS 


For  40  years  the  Standard  of  the  World ; 
found  in  every  civilized  quarter  of  the  globe; 
new  styles  introduced  this  season,  in  great 
variety  of  casings  and  at  all  prices,  adapted 
to  church,  chapel,  lodge  and  the  home. 

The  organs  we  make  to-day  are  better 
than  ever  before.  A  little  higher  in  price 
than  other  organs,  but  still  absolutely 
unrivalled  in  quality. 

•S' Where  no  regular  Dealer  represents 
us  we  now  sell  direct  to  the  public,  at 
most  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list  explain¬ 
ing  our  several  Easy  Payment  Plans. 

140  Boylftton  St.»  Boston;  130  Fifth  ATO.y 
New  York ;  203  ^VabaMh  Ave.y  Chlcaigo. 


FARRANO  4t  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

CorrespoRdeRCa  Solicitad.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

RANDALL’S  EASY  ANTHEMS. 

pie  2&cts.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday -schools,  $1.50  a  dos.  Sam¬ 
ple  10  eta  R.  H.  Randaix.  Pub.,  3M  Dearborn  Sk,  Chicago. 


MUCH  FOR  LITTLE 


iswhst  PIANO  FLAYERS,  SINGERS  and  thoM  Istermted  In 

cetTC  in  subscribing  for  tbe  MUSICAL  VISITOR, 

n  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 

^  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 

83  Page  each  issue  containing  metical  suggestiens  item 

prominent  musical  writers,  discussions  of  tirt-rnmg  methods, 

sketches,  poems,  correspondence  and 

'%>!  VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC  •%> 

^  the  best  writers  and  composers.  There  will  be  Supplements 

to  the  November  and  Dec^ber  numbers,  containing  Choir 

Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  respectively.  QrlOIR 

^  *  regular  feature  of  the  M^azine  has b^n  dis- 

continued  and  wilt  be  replaced  by  Vocal  and  X^ano  Xnaio 

to  meet  general  demands.  Sub^ription^.50  per  year;  single 

copies  15  cents.  The  new  depnrture  as  to  cIm  of  music 
with  Se^ember  >895  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 

CaNOINlf ATI,  BKW  TSBK.  CmOASO. 


Begin  the  New  Year 

with  Good  Singinglll 

Highest  PrxlM  for  tho  8Rbbatk.8ekool.  $S0  i>er  100  copieo. 
Chrlstln  Eadekvor  Hymss,  for  Toaag  People. 

$80  per  100  copies, 

Gospel  Hyaias,  1  to  6,  for  DerotlORkl  Heetlags. 

Excelsior  Music  Edition,  739  Hymns,  $76  per  100  copies. 
Words  only,  limp.  Cloth  covers,  -  $10  per  100  copies. 

The  above  are  unequalled.  Do  not  substitute  Inferior  books 
because  of  lower  price.  Tbe  best  are  cheapest  1 1 

THE  BIQLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  9th  8t.,  Few  York.  916  Wabash  Avs.,  Chicago. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  tbe  best  new 
Compositions,  Hymn  Books,  Instruments,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Information, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  -  New  York  City. 
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Cburcb  Construction 
anb  lEquipment. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  WOOD. 

We  present  herewith  a  picture  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  lately 
completed  and  duly  dedicated  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  this  month.  It  is  a  wooden  structure, 
placed  on  an  underpinning  of  colored  stone 
laid  with  white  mortar.  The  exterior  is 
shingled,  and  the  roof  is  of  slate.  The  work 
and  finish  throughout  are  of  the  best,  and  the 
whole  building  has  been  planned,  erected,  and 
furnished  as  an  expression  of  the  feeling  that 
the  house  of  God  deserves  the  richest  and  best 
of  our  possessions. 

The  artistic  motif  is  from  the  perpendicular 
Gothic  style,  though  the  details  are  much 
modified  to  accommodate  them  to  suitable  ex¬ 
pression  in  wood.  While  the  wisdom  of  this 
as  an  architectural  expedient  is  much  doubted 
by  many,  it  has  been  as  well  carried  out  in 
the  present  instance  as  is  at  all  practicable 
The  effect  of  the  interior  especially  is  digni¬ 
fied,  composed  and  agreeable. 

The  floor  plan  is  symetrically  divided  by  an 
axis  line  through  the  centre.  The  roof  is 
broken  into  gables  with  something  of  a  cruci¬ 
form  effect.  Under  the  gable  facing  the  street 


It  cost  922,000,  most  of  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  paid  or  provided  for,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  B.  MoMundy,  sec¬ 
onded  by  bis  people,  who  greatly  appreciate 
their  new  and  beautiful  church  house.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  remainder  may  be  paid  before 
the  advent  of  the  new  year,  in  which  hope  we 
join  most  heartily.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Penn  Varney. 

THE  ARMENIAN  ATROCITIES. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  for  some  years 
a  missionary  in  the  immediate  region  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  now  being  ravaged,  forebodes 
the  entire  destruction  of  *  that  ancient  and 
noble  race,  the  Gregorian  Armenians.  ”  He 
says  that  the  most  successful  missionary  sta¬ 
tions,  as  he  knew  them,  appear  to  be  singled 
out  for  destruction.  Writing  from  Centralia 
(Lewis  County),  Washington,  where  he  is  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  he  says: 

“The  butcheries  that  are  beginning  to  be 
reported  in  detail  from  the  inland  regions  of 
Asia  Minor  serve  to  give  to  several  cfties  and 
n  large  number  of  villages  tbeieof  a  special 

firominence.  Among  the  cities,  one  of  the 
argest,  most  central,  and  important  is  Sivas. 
The  population  of  this  city,  instead  of  being 
128,000  as  reported  some  days  since,  is  about 
4{S,000,  the  larger  number  being  probably  that 
of  the  province  (Pashalik)  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  pasha  governing  which  has  bis  pal¬ 
ace  and  court  in  the  city. 

“As  I  was  the  first  resident  missionary  in 


“Conscience!  There  is  no  such  word  in 
their  language,  and  so  our  missionaries  who 
preach  are  compelled  to  use  the  Armenian 
word,  the  thing  signified  by  it  being  appar¬ 
ently  absent  from  the  mental  and  moral  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  devout  adherent  of  Islam. 

“The  Kurds  are  savage  enough  naturally, 
but  I  am  sure  they  would  not  have  committed 
the  depredations  and  wholesale  murders  at¬ 
tributed  to  them  save  as  they  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  Turkish  authority. 

“Further,  ail  that  is  reliable  in  the  way  of 
information  from  the  fields  of  slaughter  goes 
to  show  two  things,  namely : 

“First— That  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
that  have  been  conspicuously  prosperous  as 
missionary  stations  have  been  singled  out  first 
of  all  for  attack  by  Turks  and  Kurds,  and 
with  the  manifest  concurrence  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery.  A  wonderful  thing,  indeed,  that 
there  should  be  an  alarming  outbreak  of  un¬ 
armed.  poor,  timid  Armenians  sminltaneously 
in  these  particular  places  I 
Second — That  Sultan  Hamid  is  preeminently 
the  Nero  of  the  nineteenth  century,  really  the 
originator  and  fosterer  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
persecutions  in  our  world's  history.” 
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are  the  Sunday  school  room  below,  and  the 
gallery  of  the  auditorium  above.  On  either 
side  of  this  are  entrances  to  the  auditorium 
through  vestibules,  from  which  staircases  lead 
down  to  the  Sunday  school  room  and  up  to  the 
gallery.  The  large  gable  roofs  the  auditorium, 
which  seats  about  350.  This  is  provided 
with  vertical  rolling  partitions,  so  arranged 
that  the  auditorium  and  Sunday-school  room 
may  be  thrown  together.  The  roofing  is  in¬ 
genious  in  its  engineering  features.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  on  two  trusses,  the  load  in  turn  being 
transferred  to  four  wrougbt-iron  columns, 
which  are  firmly  grounded  below  the  basement 
floor. 

The  pulpit  and  choir  are  placed  beneath  a 
central  pointed  arch,  with  the  organ  at  the 
right  hand  and  choir  room  at  the  left.  The 
organ,  of  beautiful  Gothic  design,  is  the  gift 
of  Mr,  John  McNair  of  Lynn.  The  pulpit  fur¬ 
niture,  equally  beautiful  and  appropriate,  is 
the  gift  of  another  friend  of  the  church. 

The  auditorium  is  lighted  by  two  large 
Gothic  windows  on  either  side  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  appropriate  designs.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  is  by  means  of  four  large  chan¬ 
deliers  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses. 

In  the  basement  below  are  the  dining  room, 
kitchen,  organ-motor  room,  heating  apparatus, 
and  all  the  usual  appliances  of  a  first-class 
church. 


Sivas,  having  been  sent  thither  toward  the 
latter  part  of  1864,  and  with  my  wife,  taking 
charge  of  the  station  in  1855  (a  few  months 
having  been  spent  at  Tocat  in  the  study  of 
the  Armenian  and  Turkish  languages),  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  During  my  six  years’  residence 
there,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  visit  Sassoun,  Trebi- 
zond,  Amasia,  Turkbal,  Tocat,  Divrik,  Gurun, 
Arabekir,  Harpoot,  and  a  large  number  of  both 
Turkish  and  Armenian  villages.  No  less  than 
thirty -six  of  these  villages,  chiefly  Armenian, 
are  tributary  to  Sivas,  most  of  them  being 
located  in  the  alluvial  regions  contiguous  to 
the  river  Halys  (by  Turks  named  Kuzul 
Irmak,  or  ‘red  river’),  from  which  the  city  is 
but  a  half  mile  distant.  A  map  which  I  drew, 
and  still  have,  of  the  great  Sivas  mission 
field,  gives  the  names  of  all  these  villages, 
and  shows  with  what  facility  the  Turks  can 
slaughter  the  unarmed  rural  Armenians  with 
little  likelihood  of  retribution.  And  this  is 
just  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done. 

“An  experience  of  six  years  in  Central  Asia 
Minor,  journeying  meanwhile  thousands  of 
miles  on  horseback  in  all  directions,  and  by 
necessity  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Turk¬ 
ish  character  and  religion,  makes  me  perfectly 
confident  that  when  the  atrocities  of  their  re¬ 
cent  treatment  of  the  Kayahs,  or  Christian 
Armenians  and  Greeks  have  seemingly  been 
narrated  in  full,  the  half  thereof  will  not  have 
been  told.  Their  mendacities,  duplicity,  and 
merciless  atrocity  are  beyond  fathoming. 
Such  was  the  cruelty  of  the  pasha  of  Sivas 
toward  his  slaves,  for  he  had  slaves,  that  they  ' 
stealthily  smote  him  unto  death  not  long  after 
my  work  began  in  the  city. 
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Clinton  H.  Meneely.  CenI  Manaser 
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•  A  real  estate  syndicate:  young 
enough  to  be  new:  old  enough 
to  be  safe:  large  enough  for 
small  investments. 

The  best  time  to  irtvest — now  • 
after  safety’s  reached:  before 
prices  go  up. 

The  best  investment  to-day — 
New  York  real  estate. 

Our  book  about  it,  free. 

ADDRESS  : 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 

American  Surety  B’ld’g. 

Room  w.  New  York. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  last  few  days  of  the  year  are  proving 
altogether  remarkable— an  interval  of  time 
<]nite  apart  from  the  hum-drum  of  the  usual 
round.  It  seema  all  a  dream,  and  yet  the  ac¬ 
tual  fact  was  that  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  shadowed,  and  that  deeply,  all  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  markets  of  this  and  the  other 
great  cities.  The  fluctuations  on  one  or  two 
days  nearly  reached  a  panic.  And  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  Friday  followed  up  Tuesday’s  heavily 
loaded  little  document  on  Venezuelan  afliairs, 
with  which  the  trouble  began,  with  a  message 
calling  attention  to  the  Government’s  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  and  urging  Congress  not  to 
take  a  recess  until  it  had  done  something 
effecutal  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  crucial 
point  is,  of  course,  as  to  some  workable  com¬ 
promise  between  the  high -tariff  Republicans 
and  the  government  party.  It  is  given  out 
that  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  propose :  1.  Increase  in  tariff 
rates,  sufficient  to  yield  $80,000,000  or  more, 
to  terminate  in  thirty  months,  or  practically, 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
next  national  election.  2.  The  issue  of  8  per 
cent,  bonds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
reserve  alone,  with  a  proviso  that  notes  re¬ 
deemed  shall  not  be  reissued,  but  retained  so 
long  as  necessary.  3.  The  issue  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness  in  anticipation  of  revenue. 
4.  Authority  to  national  banks  to  issue  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  par  value  of  bonds,  with  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tax  on  circulation.  The  only 
method  of  raising  a  sufficient  revenue  likely 
to  pass  the  present  House,  will  be  by  indirect 
cr  tariff  taxation.  The  hope  is  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  men  will  not  have  their  way,  and  that- 
thus  an  agreement  may  be  arrived  at  that  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

The  situation  has  much  improved  with  the 
opening  of  the  current  week.  Confidence  and 
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The  6  Per  Cent. 

Goaranteed 
Farm  Mortgaces 
OFTBK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TXaaS'  KXPBRIKRCK. 

Send  for  deeerlptioe  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omcKS: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.  Cltr. 

BnUlttBdg.  PhUa. 
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8^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

Improved  Bed  Kiver  VaUey  Farms.  Loans  to  actnal 
Settlers  only.  11  years’  experience  In  bnslness.  |  A  ^ 
Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  I  ■  I  ^ 
showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates  1  ^ 

WILLIAM  T.  50UDER,  Financial  Agent, 

SOS  Centary  Bolldlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WESTERN 

M0RT6AGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


calmnesB  appear  to  be  returning.  The  united 
action  of  the  Clearing  House  banks,  which 
was  definitely  stated  before  the  beginning  of 
Monday’s  business,  had  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  market  for  securities.  Opening  prices 
were  in  many  cases  2  to  8  points  above  the 
final  figures  of  Saturday,  and  further  advances 
were  recorded.  An  additional  impetus  was 
given  by  the  early  announcement  that  all  of 
the  settlements  to  be  made  through  the 
Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House  had  been 
made  even  more  promptly  than  usual.  Prices 
continued  to  advance  on  Monday  almost  as  rap¬ 
idly  SB  they  bad  fallen  on  Friday. 


An 

Opportunity 

To  invest  in  a 
high  class  gold 
bond,  which  if 
bought  now,  will 
net  you  from 

7  to  10% 

Our  issue  was  only  ' 
$100,000,  secured 
by  our  property 
valued  at  over 
$200,000,  comprising 
6,000  acres  of  land, 
timber,  lumber 
mills,  a  town  site, 
etc.,  from  which 
our  present  net 
income  is  over 
$12,000  a  year. 

We  have  bonded 
our  property  to 
further  improve 
it  and  largely 
increase  the  income. 
We  have  a  few  of 
these  bonds  left; 
they  are  a  most 
excellent  security. 

If  you  are  interested, 
write  us  and  we 
will  gladly  furnish 
you  with  full  details, 
statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the 
Company  and 
unquestionable 
references. 

I 

Roseland  Improvement  Co., 

178  Devonshire  5treet, 

^  BOSTON. 

CLARK  J.  BROWN,  Treas. 
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PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PMJi  AD  ELPH I A . 


All  you  iMve  guessed 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  “How  and 
Why.  We  pay  post¬ 
age 


Have  You  $i,ooo 

II  which  you  wish  to  in- 
II  vest  securely  for  a  term 
of  years  at  6%  interest, 
w  ^  payable  semi-annually  in 
gold? 

m  M  We  have  such  an 
q  ^  investment,  and  shall 
I  cheerfully  give  you  full 
I  particulars. 

The  Provident 

'Tt-ncf  r'n  45  Milk  St.. 
X  rUSL  wO*  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  The  Evanicelist, 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  nETAatYn  AVit' 
ment  Securities  for  castomers.  We  re- All  T  C9  lilUclI  w 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  fiAAiifsitiDO 
voratle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kJCvllI  lUCBe 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forsign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bllln  of  Gxchan^  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  rommercial  and  TraveUers' 
Credit  ^*^****  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  *  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

/p  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


VIRGINIA  FARM. 

600  acres,  ezeeUent  land,  well  timbered  and  watered. 
Between  2  R.  R.’s,  2  &  SW  miles  from  stations.  2  dwell¬ 
ings  and  ont  houses.  M  acres  bottom  land,  very  rich, 
$1500.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

R.  B.  Chaitin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


United  States  Tmst  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  dsposltory  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  goardlan,  tmotes 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  he  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatee. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individnala 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vloo-Proa. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pros. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Samuxl  Sloan. 

O.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Coopsr. 

W.  Bayard  CurriNa, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb. 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  BrooViy 
Geokoe  F.  Vietob, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Olaflin. 

John  Phelps 
Lord 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


UENKY  H.  FIEU).  O.D.,  Editor. 

HHNKY  K.  EUAOT.  PnbUaher. 

TiRKS  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  suhecrlp- 
tlon  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  flve  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

Aovbrtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AIjL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Sdbsorxbkrs  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  pai>er  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contraury. 

Remit  in  aU  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  mosey  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evanaielist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

EnUred  at  the  PnutrOflee  at  New  York  as  second-clast 
mail  mailer. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  106th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21st,  1886. 

TJIE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions.  -  -  .  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions.  -  -  .  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missiou-s,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Rrectlon,  -  .  -  “  “ 

Fducation.  -  -  -  -  .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Pbila 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ...  516  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Mont  iuk  Block,  Chicago. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  PBACTICAL  RELIGION 
AT  UNION  SEMINARY. 

A  course  of  flve  Public  Lectures  on  Practical  Religion, 
will  be  delivered  fortnightly  in  tbe  Adams  Chapel  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  first  lecture  in  the  course  will  be  griven  by 
Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  January  6tb,  1886,  at  8:l5  p.m.,  on 
How  to  reach  non-church  goers.” 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  on  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Kingsley,  at  700  Park  Avenue. 


TflE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
X8TABU8HKO  IN  PBILADKI,PHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  ent  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1884 ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  TO  years  of 
prosperity  Will  yon  help  ns  and  share  in  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  fnmlshlim 
It  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  btndy  and  a  good  library.  $800 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  nave  letters  direct 
from  missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancbopt,  Dls.  Sec¬ 
retary.  719  Constable  Building,  6th  Ave.  A  E.  18th  St.,  New 
York  City.  _ 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commoniv  called  “Port  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1818 
Bupports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuei.  Roum.  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  President. 
Thboprilus  a.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Seo’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treasurer, 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tbe 
leading  seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors' 
Maaaxlne,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  tbe  Life  Boat. 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W,  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev, 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  Leaarne, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literature  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publi^tions, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Fore^ 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
iagacies.  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


BITSXNIiSS  NOTBS. 


The  long  unbroken  midnight  of  the  Dark  Continent  is 
being  rapidly  illumined  by  tbe  introduction  of  Christian 
civilization.  The  missionary  spirit  of  Livingston  has 
inspired  multitudes  of  others  who  are  carrying  the  light 
of  the  world  into  its  darkest  recesses.  BishTp  William 
Taylor,  Dr.  Emil  Holub.  and  the  missionary  superinten¬ 
dents  have  Just  published  “Illustrated  Africa,”  repre¬ 
senting  photographic  scenes  from  daily  life  on  tbe  Dark 
Continent.  Everyone  interested  can  secure  a  cony  by 
addressing  Ross  Taylor,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.00. 

CLERICAL  ORDERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  announces 
that  clerical  orders  will  be  issued  Ordained 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  the  year  1696  under 
tbe  conditions  now  prevailing.  Clergymen 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi¬ 
lege  should  make  early  application  to  the 
nearest  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ticket  agent  in 
order  that  the  orders  may  be  issued  before 
tbe  close  of  the  year. 


FOR  OYER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  WiNsiAiw’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  beat 
remefiy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
TwenW-ll ve  cents  a  bottle .  Be  sore  and  ask  for  '-Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


CONANT.— At  her  home  at  Monroe,  Mich..  Dec.  5, 1886, 
Maria  Stewart,  aged  91  years,  relic,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Harry  Conant  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  8.  Williams 
S.  Conant  of  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Jas  Armitage,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hogarth  and  Harry  A.  Conant  of  Monroe. 


WOODIiAWN  CBMETERT. 
■\irOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
W  road  Office.  Na  M  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  tor  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  58  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Or.  Henry  James 

stands  at  the  bead  of  tbe  profession,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
the  only  physician  on  record  who  has  positively  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  Consumption.  The  discovery  he  made 
while  in  the  East  Indies,  which  enabled  him  to  cure  his 
onlv  child  of  that  disease,  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  thousands.  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Nnsal 
Catarrh  are  all  features  of  Consumption,  and  unless  ar¬ 
rested  in  time  will  soon  get  beyond  human  control.  Tbe 
Doctor’s  preparation  of  East  India  Hemp  will  at  once 
arrest  and  dissipate  every  symptom  of  that  disestse,  and 
make  a  positive  and  permanent  cure.  These  remedies 
are  prepared  in  Calcutta  and  now  imported  into  this 
country. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  DR.  HENRY  JAMES’  Imported 
Preparation  of  India  Hemp,  and  if  they  fail  you,  send  to 
us  direct.  Price  $2.60  per  bottle,  or  three  bottles  for 
$6.50.  Pills  and  Ointment,  $1.25  each.  Address  CRAD¬ 
DOCK  &  CO.,  1082  Race  St..  Philadelphia. 


Report  of  the  condition  of  the  second 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  at  New  York,  in  tbe  State  of  New  York,  at  the 
close  of  busiuees,  Dec.  18, 1896: 

RESOURCES, 

Loans  and  discounts . $6,107,479  44 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured .  IJMI  82 

U.  S.  Itonds.  to  secure  circulation .  60.000  00 

Premiums  on  United  States  bonds .  6,600  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  108,419  00 

Banking  bouse,  furniture  and  fixtures .  5,000  00 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve  agents)  158,686  06 

Due  from  State  banks  and  oankers .  8,340  86 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  38,626  82 

Exchanges  for  Clearlag-house .  186,242  07 

Notes  ot  other  national  banks .  15  126  00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nicke's  and  cents  915  44 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.: 

Specie . . . $999,458  60 

Legal- tender  notes . 506,ffil  00 

U.  8.  certificates  of  deposit  for 

legal  tenders .  110,000  00 

-  1.616,774  60 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  8.  Treasurer  (5  per 

reut.  of  circulation) .  2,250  00 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Citt.— Fourth  Avenue  Church.— At 
the  last  communion  the  following  Elders  were  or¬ 
dained:  Messrs.  George  W.  Litbgow,  C.  H.  McLel- 
lan  and  M.  J.  McMillan.  Also,  the  following  were 
ordained  as  Deacons:  Messrs  U.  G.  Crassraam  J.  C. 
Goddard,  Frank  Lugar  and  Christopher  Vogel. 
The  same  day  eighteen  persons  unitM  with  the 
church.  Large  congregations  were  present  at  both 
services.  A  hundred  or  more  attend  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting.  The  pastor  has  tbe  names  of  800 
different  persons  belonging  to  the  congremtion,  a 
most  encouraging  increase  since  Dr.  Da^es  took 
charge  of  the  wo». 

Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist 
Church  writes:  “It  has  been  decided  to  rent  Cooper 
Union  for  a  mass- meeting  of  religious  workers  and 
all  others  who  will  come  on  every  Monday  at  8.80 
P.M.  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  Brookl^,  will  speak  at 
that  hour  Monday  afternoon,  Jan.  6,  and  the  best 
singers  that  can  be  secured  will  give  the  people 
the  gospel  in  song.  Mr.  Dixon’s  subject  will  be, 
“Eternal  Life  and  Death.”  The  prayers  of  Christian 
people  everywhere  are  requested  for  God’s  blessing 
upon  this  work.  Its  two-fold  aim  is  to  reach  non- 
church  goers  with  the  gospel  and  to  inspire  Chris¬ 
tians  in  winning  to  Christ  the  lost  thousands  of 
the  city. 

Albany.— The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O. 
Mears  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
will  take  place  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  2.  Dr. 
France  of  Johnstown,  miderator  of  the  Presbytery, 
will  preside.  The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  iSr. 
.1.  McC.  Holmes  of  the  State  Street  Church;  charge 
to  the  people  by  Dr.  Raymond  of  Union  Colle^ 
the  former  pastor;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev. 
W.  F.  WhitMer  of  the  First  Church. 

W.  H.  C. 

Lowville.— From  the  pulpit  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church  last  Sabbath  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Earnshaw,  announced  his  resignation,  quite  to  the 
surprise  of  many  of  his  congregation.  Others  who 
more  fully  appreciated  his  ability  as  a  preacher  had 
feared  that  such  might  be  the  result  after  a  ten 
yea’-s’  pastorate  here.  But  interests  other  than  our 
own  otten  lead  in  the  line  of  usefulness  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  service.  Our  pastor  has  such  a  vigorous  and 
manly  way  of  being  interested  in  every  good  work 
here  that  his  place  will  hardly  be  filled  by  another. 
He  has  been  jiarticniarly  sympathetic  and  helpful 
in  his  relations  with  people  outside  of  bis  own 
church,  and  be  has  found  many  occasions  to  im¬ 
press  his  kindness  of  heart  on  those  in  affliction, 
and  to  manifest  a  wise  and  generous  interest  in 
public  affairs,  all  which  has  endeared  him  to  the 
community.  Mr.  Eamsbaw’s  pastorate  has  been 
fruitful  and  happy,  and  with  the  influence  of  his 
genial  family  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  The  warmest  good 
wishes  of  the  whole  community  will  accompany 
them  to  a  new  fleld  of  labor.  G.  W.  F. 

Canandaiqua.— Dec.  19th,  his  year  of  probation 
having  expired,  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  placed  on 
tbe  roll  the  name  of  Rev.  John  Jones  Laurence,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  ot  Eng¬ 
land,  and  be  was  duly  installed  pastor  of  thechunm 
of  Canandaigua,  which  he  has  so  acceptably  served 
for  tbe  past  thirteen  months.  The  sermon  was 


Total . $7,252,601  37 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  $800,000  00 

Surplus  fund .  610,000  (W 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes 

pEtid .  70,499  47 

National  hank  notes  outstanding .  89,860  (X) 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check$6,188  840  93 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit .  23,683  63 

Certified  checks .  93.919  09 

Cashier’s  checks  outetandiog .  36.198  25 

- 6,292.641  98 

Total . $7,252,501  37 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

I,  Jos.  S.  Case,  Cashier  of  the  above  named  bank,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  tbe  above  statement  is  true,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  J.  S.  Case.  Cashier. 

Subecribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of 
December,  1806. 

Jos.  W.  Tantum.  Notary  Public 
Correct- Attest:  C.  B.  FOsDICK.  HENRY  A.  HURL- 
BUT,  JOHN  W.  AITKEN,  iJSectors. 
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December  26,  1896. 


installing  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Temple 
of  Seneca.  In  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  Rev. 
E.  B.  McGhee  of  Bellona  presided.  The  occasion 
was  an  interestinK  and  delightful  one  and  Mr. 
Laurence  seems  to  be  favored  in  his  settlement. 

SODCS. — The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  has  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  A.  D.  McIntosh 
and  the  church  of  Sodus,  and  installed  the  Rev. 
Smith  Ordway  over  that  church.  Mr.  McIntosh 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Wallace,  Nova 
Sooda. 

OswBGO. — ^In  the  same  manner  the  Rev.  J.  Calvin 
Mead  was  released  from  the  Galen  Church,  and 
diauussed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  be  having 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Church  of  Oswego.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Arlington. — Dedication  of  a  Chapel. — The  pjeo- 
ple  of  the  First  Presbvterian  Church  are  rejoicing 
in  the  completion  of  their  new  chapel.  Sabbath 
morning  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson, 
preachra  the  dedicatory  sermon  from  the  words, 
^‘Strength  and  beauty  are  withiu  thy  sanctuary,” 
then  followed  the  Te  Deum  and  a  responsive  ser¬ 
vice  which  concluded  with  the  formal  words  of  ded¬ 
ication  read  unitedly  by  pastor  and  people.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Sabbath-school  took  possession  of 
its  new  home  and  listened  to  addresses  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Lusk,  Lampman,  Hopwood,  and  Fraser 
of  Newark,  and  also  received  the  congratrdations  of 
the  pastors  of  the  neighboring  chutes.  The  day 
of  celebration  concluded  with  a  young  people’s 
service  at  7.30  P.M.  This  service  was  utilized  for 
the  presentation  of  the  nature  and  claims  of 
the  Cbristian  Endeavor  movement  and  fittingly 
crowned  a  day  of  delight  to  all  concerned.  Tbe 
chapel  stands  to  the  rear  and  south  of  the  church, 
and  is  built  of  stone  and  wood,  costing  about  $6000. 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  spring  the  church  build¬ 
ing  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to  join  tbe  two  buildinps 
in  one,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  (50  per  cent, 
in  two  years)  making  this  imperative. 

Atlantic  Highlands.— The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  place  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  its 
organization  on  Sunday  last,  Dec.  22.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiel,  D.D.,  of  Lakewood, 
preached  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  practical 
sermon  from  Gen.  85:  1-3,  “And  God  said  unto 
Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel  and  dwell  there;  and 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God,”  etc.  The  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  “social  praise  service,”  in  which 
a  number  of  the  first  members  of  tbe  church  took 
part.  The  stories  of  the  organization,  efforts  to 
purchase  a  lot  and  erect  a  building,  were  recalled 
and  enjoyed.  The  interest  and  aid  of  tbe  other 
churches  in  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  were  re¬ 
called.  This  church  was  organized  on  Dec.  19. 
1890,  with  thirteen  members,  and  has  now  increased 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  read  some  weeks  aao  how  one  of  your  subscribers 
made  money  selling  Dish  Washers.  I  ordered  one,  tried 
It.  and  it  did  the  work  beautifully.  My  lady  friends 
came  in,  saw  it,  aud  were  charmed,  as  they  all  hate  the 
drudgery  of  dish- washing,  and  they  mostly  all  do  their 
own  work,  my  brother  suggested  that  we  start  in  the 
business.  We  did  so  and  have  made  $1,700  after  paying 
all  expenses.  Our  sales  were  made  at  home.  We  have 
not  canvassed  any.  Our  busineK  is  increasing  right 
along,  and  we  are  going  to  stick  to  it  until  we  have  made 
ten  thousand  dollars,  or  until  tbe  United  Slates  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  Mound  City  Dish  Washers. 

We  sell  from  five  to  fifteen  Dish  Washers  every  day, 
and  some  days  more.  The  Dish  Washer  is  lovely,  and 
every  housekeeper  wants  one.  Gtet  a  sample  Washer, 
show  it  to  your  friend,  and  yon  are  sure  to  make  money. 
No  excuse  for  any  one  to  be  poor,  when  money  can  be 
made  as  easilv  as  it  is  se'ling  Dish  Washers.  For  full 
particulars  and  sample  Wssber.  address.  Mound  Citt 
Dish  Washcr  Co,  tit.  Louis,  Mo.  They  will  start  yon 
on  the  road  to  success.  /.  C. 


Zhc  lEvangeUst’s 

^ur  of  fIMoeiono. 


Celebrating  the  Centennial  of  Evangelical 
Work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Tub  Evanoeust 
has  arranged  for  a  visit  to  tbe  chief  missionary 
stations  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  “isles  of  the 
sea.”  The  itinerary  embraces  a  glance  at  home 
missionarv  work,  while  crossing  the  continent, 
and  then  a  circuit  of  the  Pacific,  including  a  run 
through  Japan  and  down  the  China  coast,  and 
thence  via  Singapore  and  Batavia,  through  Torres 
Straits  to  Sidney,  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  and 
the  Fiji,  Samoan,  Tonga  and  Hawaiian  isles. 

The  party  will  start  from  New  York  or  or 
about  April  lOtb,  1886,  and  will  be  due  on  their 
return  at  San  Francisco  about  September  let. 
Tbe  charge  for  the  entire  trip  will  be  $1,860.  The 
partv  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  we  reserve 
the  right  to  limit  it  to  fifteen. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  more  detaiied 
plans  n  application. 

Ube  Epanoeltstr 

156  Fieth  Avenub,  New  Yore. 


Have  you  subscribed  yet  for  your  boys  and  girls? 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

><The  prince  of  juvenile  magazines.” 

“The  mother’s  best  friend.” 

“The  civilizer  of  the  small  boy.” 

THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 

now  ready  on  every  news-stand,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
a  year  of  St,  Nicholas  means.  Here  are  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  delightful  “  Letters  to  a  Boy,”  with  pictures  of 
Stevenson’s  Samoan  home;  first  chapters  of  a  new  serial, 
“  Sinbad,  Smith  &  Co.,”  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  young  and 
old  together;  a  report  of  a  remarkable  prize-competition  offered 
in  a  recent  number  of  St.  Nicholas  for  the  correction  of  a  mis¬ 
spelled  poem,  to  which  ten  thousand  answers  were  received,  etc. 

If  you  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  5t.  Nicholas  we  make  you 
this  offer:  November  began  the  new  volume;  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  who  begin  with  January,  1896,  may  receive 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER  NUMBERS  FREE, 
if  they  ask  for  them  on  subscribing.  $3.00.  All  dealers  or 

The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


A  New  Help  for 

Superintendents 


The  Westminster 

with  Sahbath'School  Blackboard 

t  XeheeI 

The  Superintendent’s  Assistant 

Price.  75  cents  s  quarter  :  $3  a  year.  Slae.tby  Jfeet, 
a  separate  sheet  for  each  Sunday.  Send  for  a  sample 
sheet  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER 

Business  Simerintendent 
Presbyterian  Board  1334  Ch^nut  Str^ 
of  Publication  and  Phlindciphia.  Pa. 

Bahhatili-Schooi  Work. 


HARPER’S 

WKI 

I  for  Dec.  28  will  contain  8  pages  of  11- 1 
lustrations  showing  the  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of 

“A  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT  OF  ART  ’’ 

THE  KEW  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBBABT  AT  WASHINGTON 

To  be  foUowed  by  a  seriea  of  illnstra 
ttons  of  the  scnlntural  and  decorative  I 
features.  The  first  chaptersot  a  strong  | 
and  stirring  serial  entitled 

“THE  GRAY  MAN" 

!  by  8.  R.  CROCKETT,  will  be  In  | 
the  issue  for  Jan.  4  Also  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  by  JULIAN  RALPH,  on 

THE  NEW  INDIAN  QUESTION 
10  cents  a  copy.  $4  a  year. 


$13.  AN  INVITING  OFFER  $5 

Offer  Good  Until  Feb.  1st,  1896. 


THE 

ONLY  EDITION 
PRINTED 
IN  LARGE 
TYPE. 

8  YOLUHES, 
BEAUTIFULLY 
BOUND, 
EACH  SIX  BY 
NINE  INCHES. 


Elglnt  Volumes  of  Shtaliespeare, 
The  Evangelist,  «  •  - 


WITH  COPIOUS 
NOTES  BY 

J.  Payne  Collier,. 

F.S.A., 

THE  RENOWNED 
SHAKESPEABIAA 
CRITIC. 


WITH  A  FINE 
ENGRATING. 
FROM 

THE  OBIGINAL 
JANSENN. 


4^10.00. 

-  ($3.00. 


On  the  receipt  of  $5.00  we  will  mail  The  Evangelist  for  one  year  to  tbe  address  of  any 
new  subscriber  and  will  also  send,  securely  boxed,  by  express  or  freight,  as  subscriber  may 
direct,  a  fuil  set  of  eight  handsome  volumes  of  Shakespeare,  containing  over  4000  pages. 
Each  volume  is  6x9  inches  and  one  inch  thick,  and  tbe  set  originally  sold  for  $10. 


EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


December  26  JflO. 


Recured  largely  through  the  energetic  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Blessing,  who  supplied  the  new 
church  for  a  few  months,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Charles  Duval.  The  people  are  united  and 
loyal,  and  are  hoping  soon  to  secure  a  parsonage. 
The  church  is  in  a  new  and  growing  town  and  we 
hope  the  next  five  years  of  its  history  will  produce 
much  larger  things. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 
one  of  the  largest  unions  of  young  people  in  the 
Keystone  state,  comprising  nearly  100  Endeavor 
Societies  in  Lehigh,  Carbon,  Northampton,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Berks,  and  Luzerne  Counties,  recently  elected 
as  their  president.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Little  of  Hoken- 
dauqua.  The  next  convention  of  this  active  En¬ 
deavor  Union  ’  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hokeudauqna,  March  27,  1896,  which  is 
also  the  twenty- seventh  anniversary  of  Dr.  Little’s 
pastorate  there.  Previous  Endeavor  conventions 
at  Hokendauqua  have  been  both  crowded  and 
enthusiastic. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. — Sabbath,  Dec.  3d,  was  a  very  im" 
pressive  communion  season  in  the  West  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  (the  Rev.  Albert  N.  Keigwin,  pastor.) 
Nine  members  were  received  into  the  church,  and 
others  are  consi 'Bering  the  same  step.  On  a  previous 
Sabbath  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  was  celebrated  in  the  spacious  audience 
room  of  the  church.  The  attendance  was  very  large 
and  the  order  of  exercises  worthy  of  the  grand  occa¬ 
sion.  The  first-class  of  boys  and  girls  were  promot¬ 
ed  from  the  primary  into  the  intermediate  gr^e  of 
the  school.  There  were  28  who  answered  very  hard 
questions  about  the  Bible — its  history,  its  books 
and  their  contents,  correctly.  This  was  followed  by 
the  recitation  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  concert, 
while  the  children  all  stood.  Mr.  Charles  Baird, 
the  efficient  superintendent,  presented  each  child 
with  a  handsome  Bible,  markra  on  the  cover  and 
the  fly  leaf  in  a  suitable  manner.  Addresses  of  con- 
fmtuiation  followed  by  the  pastor  and  Mr.  William 
Crosby,  upon  the  great  success  of  the  first  year’s 
experience  in  “Graded  Sunday-school  Work.”  The 
West  Church  Sabbath-school  is  the  banner  school  of 
the  stat«,  and  it  is  the  first  in  the  Baltimore  Synod 
to  adopt  the  graded  class  system.  Tbe  singing  of 
the  school  was  iubilant  and  so  enthused  the  great 
audience  that  they  joined  in  the  chorus  which  rose 
above  tbe  notes  of  the  organ  like  the  triumphant 
shout  of  a  marching  host, 

OHIO. 

Delphos. — The  Rev.  E.  M.  Page,  pastor  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  just  closed  a  five  weeks’ 
meeting  here,  he  having  preached  every  night,  and 
welcomed  87  into  the  cnurchj  75  of  which  number 
were  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Of  these  67  were 
adults.  The  whole  community  has  been  powerfully 
moved. 

MISSOURI. 

Poplar  Butff.— Rev.  L.  F.  Bickford,  Ph.D.,  was 
installed  pMtor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dec.  15.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Meade 
C.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Mid-Cnntinent,  thecharee 
to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Knight,  D.D., 
president  of  Lindenwood  Collwe,  that  to  tbe  people 
ny  Rev.  E.  D.  Walker,  D.D.,  Synodical  missionary 
and  former  pastor  of  this  church. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— Great  preparations  are  made  by 
the  churches  and  mission  schools  for  tbe  festivals  of 
holiday  week.  The  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  was 
given  by  the  Arion  Society  Dec.  20.  The  Welsh 
Eisteddfod  is  held  on  New  Year’s  in  the  Academy 
of  Music.  There  will  be  noted  singers  and  public 
speakers  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  elsewhere 
in  attendance.  A  new  mission  among  the  German 
speaki^  people  has  been  organized  on  tbe  South 
mde.  They  meet  at  present  in  Bethany  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Churcn  on  Sabbath  afternoons  and  Rev.  Albert 
C.  Stark  of  the  North  Side  German  Presbyterian 
Church  is  preaching  for  them  at  present. 

Marinette.— The  Rev.  George  S.  Woodhull  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Pioneer 
Presbyterian  Church,  preached  in  the  new  church, 
Dec.  15,and  greeted  many  of  his  old  parishioners. 
At  the  December  communion  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Coun¬ 
termine  received  80  new  members,  of  26  were  on 
profession.  The  church  is  greatly  strengthened 
and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utah  at  a  meeting  in 
Logan,  Utah,  did,  on  Friday,  Dec.  13, 1895,  depose 
from  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  excommunicate 
from  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  one  Elijah  W.  Greene, 
whose  present  published  address  is  New  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  H.  McCreery, 

Moderator  pro  tern. 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Utah,  December,  1896. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Albany.- Tuesd^  evening,  Dec.  17,  the  Madison 
Avenue  Reformed  (jhurch  gave  a  reception  to  Dr. 
Louise  Hartt,  who  goes  as  medical  missionary  to 
Nanipet,  India.  Over  a  year  ago  this  church  raised 
WOO  for  this  object  and  has  since  been  waiting  for 
some  one  to  fill  the  position.  Miss  Hartt  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Nova  Scotia  (her  early  home)  and  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  New  York  Woman’s  College,  with  post¬ 
graduate  study  and  practice.  A  sister  has  for  five 
years  been  a  medical  missions^  in  Jaran;  another 
sister  is  a  home  missionary  in  British  Columbia. 


THE 


STOCKINGS 


are  made  of  the  £«•(  Tams,  on  the  Jisst  Mtsehinery,  and  by  the  Ssst 

Cr  Sno  FOB  DBaoBipnvB  Pucb-Lut.  SHAW  ST0CKIII6  CO..  Lowell  Mass. 


the  pastor  of  this  church,  the  Rev.  K  Wilmot 
Cummings,  gives  information  that  a  special  effort 
is  under  way  in  this  thriving  city,  to  add  something 
to  the  building  fund.  A  sojourn  with  Pastor  Cum¬ 
mings  during  the  rigors  of  last  winter  disclosed 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  isolated  field.  Mr. 
Cummings  has  made  a  most  determined  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  effort  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  church  home  for  this  congregation.  Granite- 
ville,  four  miles  out,  is  rejoicing  in  a  sanctuary 

Eracticaliy  completed,  and  to  the  wise  counsel  and 
elp  of  the  Barre  pastor  this  consummation  is  in  a 
great  measure  due. 

South  Framingham,  Mass.— The  work  here,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  Ph.D., 
is  taking  on  new  life  and  aggressiveness  and  a  com¬ 
pleted  church  in  the  spring  of  1896  is  tbe  inrairing 
outlook.  C.  S.  D. 


NEW  ENGLAND, 

Roxbury.  —  A  Pastor  Called. —  The  Roxbury 
Presbyterian  Church  recently  made  vac«nt  by  the 
retirement  of  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  is  soon  to  enjoy 
the  ministrations  of  bis  successor.  The  man  around 
whom  officers  and  people  have  gathered  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  and  to  whom 
they  have  voted  an  addition  of  1700  to  the  previous 
salary,  though  young  in  years  and  not  yet  strong 
in  numbers  nor  means,  is  the  Rev.  George  Livings¬ 
ton  Robinson.  Only  two  months  since  he  returned 
from  a  two  years’  special  course  of  study  at  Berlin 
and  Leipzic.  He  is  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  a 
native  of  New  York  stata  his  birthplace  being  near 
Saratoga.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1887,  and  for  the  three  years  following  taught 
inBeyrout  College,  Syria.  While  abroad  be  met 
and  subsequently  married  Miss  Harvey,  daughter 
of  a  well  Known  missionary  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  a 
young  lady  so  highly  esteemed  for  her  work  among 
the  young  people  of  that  city,  that  the  American, 
French  and  German  residents  felt  deeplv  her  loss. 
Mr.  Robinson’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Land,  as  the  result  of  bis  residence  there,  and  spec¬ 
ial  exploration  and  study,  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  took  the  usual  theo¬ 
logical  course  at  Princeton,  graduating  from  the 
Seminary  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and 
enjoyed  as  a  reward  the  European  university  course 
alre^y  mentioned.  At  a  congregational  meeting 
held  on  Dec.  18th,  Mr.  John  Gilchrist,  after  reading 
letters  bearing  abundant  testimony  to  tbe  excellent 
scholarship  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
coming  from  men  of  eminence  at  home  and  abroad, 
made  a  motion  that  a  call  be  extended  at  tbe  ad¬ 
vanced  salary  already  indicated.  The  motion  was 
heartily  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  amid 
great  enthusiasm.  This,  however,  did  not  settle 
the  matter.  Two  other  churches,  at  Brooklyn  and 
Yonkers,  were  of  tbe  same  mind,  and  the  one  at 
Brooklyn  had  accentuated  this  invitation  with  an 
additional  $500,  a  matter  that  is  not  overlooked 
usuidly  in  choosing  a  field.  A  letter  from  the  pas¬ 
tor-elect  received  yesterday,  relieved  tbe  anxiety  of 
the  people  at  Roxbury  and  filled  their  hearts  with 
gladness.  The  possibilities  of  this  church  in  a  verv 
attractive  part  of  Boston,  and  the  advantages  ot¬ 
tered  here  to  a  young  man  of  culture,  outweighed 
the  others,  and  on  toe  first  of  January,  1896,  Mr. 
R.  will  begin  his  work  here.  That  this  prospective 

Eastorate  may  be  greatly  blessed  and  tne  fondest 
opes  of  all  concerned  may  be  fully  realized,  will  be 
tbe  earnest  pr^er  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
work  in  New  England. 

Providence,  R.  I.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Boston,  the  pastoral  relation  exist¬ 
ing  for  nine  years  between  tne  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  McBain 
and  the  First  Cliurch  was  dissolved,  to  take  effect 
March  1st,  1896.  Mr.  McBain  has  bren  a  faithful 
and  effective  toiler  in  the  field  and  his  success  was 
fittingly  recognized  by  the  commissioners  from  the 
church  and  by  Pres^tery.  Vacant  churches,  either 
here  or  in  Canada  (Dr.  McBain’s  former  home)  de¬ 
siring  a  man  of  good  ability  and  large  experience 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  him.  He  has 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  our  New  England 
work  and  has  been  very  faithful  in  attendance  and 
in  cooperation  at  all  our  Presbyterial  meetings. 

Boston  Scotch  Church.— A  recent  special  effort 
which  has  been  of  annual  recurrence  in  this  church 
for  several  years  brought  into  the  treasury  $1(X)0, 
and  will  further  reduce  the  debt.  The  seal  of  the 
Divine  blessing  attends  the  labors  of  Pastor  Green. 
Barre,  Vt.— A  fraternal  letter  just  received  from 


MRS.  WILLIAM  W.  MeNAIR. 

From  her  home  In  Oroveland.  N.  T.,  the  evenlD|t  of 
November  2Sd.  entered  into  the  Joys  of  eternal  ufe, 
Sirah  EMerrepont  McNair,  wife  .of  the  late  William  W. 
McNair,  and  danzhter  of  WllllMn  Plerrepont  of  Litch¬ 
field  Oonnty,  Conn. 

Mrs.  McNair  was  born  in  December,  1802. 
Her  family  was  among  the  earliest  who  set¬ 
tled  in  the  New  England  colo^,  coming  to 
this  country  from  Cheshire,  Bfngland.  Her 
great-grandfather,  tbe  Rev.  James  Pierrepont, 
was  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  New  Haven  from  1631  to  1714,  and 
was  one  of  the  ten  founders  of  Yale  College. 
Her  father,  the  youngest  of  a  large  famfly, 
was  a  child  of  seven  years  at  the  time  of  the 
attempted  burning  of  New  Haven  during  tbe 
Revolution,  and  was  taken  by  bis  mother  on 
horseback  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  his  four 
older  brothers  engaged  in  tbe  defence  of  the 
city. 

Gifted  with  a  keen  intellect  which  easily 
assimilated  all  that  was  truest  and  best, 
and  a  most  wonderful  memory,  she  was  a  true 
lover  of  good  literature.  The  English  classics 
were  familiar  to  her;  her  mind  was  stored 
with  tbe  choicest  treasures  of  our  language. 

As  she  grew  older,  tbe  Bible  became  to  her 
the  Book  of  books.  She  was  enthusiastic  in 
her  study  of  it,  especially  delighting  in  the 
poetry  of  tbe  Psalms  and  tbe  prophetic  writ¬ 
ings,  while  the  promises  were  the  daily  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  to  ner  inmost  soul. 

Everything  of  world -wide  interest  in  the 
news  of  the  day  claimed  her  attention  to  tbe 
latest  years.  Sometimes  she  would  say  when 
great  movements  were  in  progress,  “It  is  tbe 
advancing  of  tbe  Redeemer’s  kingdom.”  Long 
before  our  late  war  she  used  sadly  to  predict 
its  coming,  feeling  the  import  of  tbe  forces 
that  were  struggling  in  men’s  minds.  Per¬ 
haps  she  was  Iraing  prepared  for  the  surren¬ 
dering  of  her  youngest  son,  who  went  out  a 
youth  of  twenty-two  with  a  gallant  company, 
and  fell  at  twenty-four,  “instantly  killed.” 

The  years  brought  added  bereavement  of 
husband  and  remaining  sons,  yet  there  was 
never  a  murmur.  Tbe  time  of  old  age  drew 
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^  "for  a  quick  after-dinner  shine 

APPUEO  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  eLOTH* 
Morse  Bros.  Propi.Caiitan,Ma9&,USLA. 


,eAKE» 

FOR  GENERAL 
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<m.  bat  to  her  it  proved  only  the  beginning  of 
eternal  youth. 

She  continued  to  be  the  light  and  joy  of  the 
home,  the  same  home  which  for  Bixty-aeven 
years  had  been  a  "haven  of  reat"  to  many  a 
heart.  There  were  none  in  trouble  in  the 
church  or  neighborhood  for  whom  she  did  not 
pray,  none  happy  and  rejoicing  with  whom 
she  did  not  rejoice.  Her  gentleness  was  un¬ 
failing  ;  her  children  do  not  remember  from 
earliest  years  an  unloving  word  or  tone.  Her 
life  was  centered  in  the  life  Divine,  which  is 
love. 

Her  heart  went  out  to  all  the  world.  In 
mission  lands  there  will  be  many  who  will 
give  thanks  for  the  daily  prayer  she  offered 
for  them.  In  far  Hainan  her  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Oilman,  will  grieve  that  one  she  so 
loved  and  revered  is  away  from  the  home  cir¬ 
cle,  while  rejocing  that  she  is  with  the  loved 
ones  gathered  in  the  home  above. 

As  the  sunset  hour  found  her  each  evening 
at  her  own  west  window  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  upon  the  deep  things  of  Ood,  so  day  by 
day  she  was  "stepping  westward”  into  the 
glories  of  the  life  beyond. 

A  few  days  before  the  Lord  received  her  to 
Himself,  she  repeated  to  her  children  gath¬ 
ered  about  her  the  beautiful  lines  beginning : 

“It  paaseth  knowledse,  that  dear  love  of  thine.” 
not  leaving  out  one  of  the  seven  stanzas 
which  since  her  eighty-seVenth  year  she  had 
committed  to  memory,  closing  with  the  lines : 

“And  when  my  Jeens  face  to  face  I  aee. 

When  at  Hie  lofty  throne  I  bow  the  knee. 

Then  of  his  love  In  ail  its  breadth  and  length. 

Its  height  and  depth,  its  everlasting  strength. 

My  sonl  shall  sing.” 

Trusting  wholly  in  the  atoning  love  of  the 
Saviour,  she  fell  asleep  on  the  evening  of  the 
Sabbath  to  waken  in  the  Father’s  house  of 
many  mansions. 

One  of  her  young  friends,  a  former  pastor, 
wrote  of  her:  "Such  natures  do  not  diel 
When  1  think  of  her  I  congratulate  myself 
and  you  all  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  see 
to  what  perfection  the  children  of  men  by 
God’s  grace  can  attain  unto.” 

Another  young  minister  to  whom  she  always 
gave  a  hearty  welcome,  in  writing,  said :  "  I 
am  glad  yon  can  say  that  you  would  not  call 
her  back,  though  if  it  were  not  for  the  faith 
in  the  life  divine  promised  to  all  His  saints, 
in  my  own  soul  1  would  cry  that  such  charac¬ 
ters  might  return  again.  May  the  Ood  -who 
was  so  near  to  her,  whose  love  was  such  an 
absorbing  theme  for  her  meditation,  and 
whose  life  was  so  much  absorbed  into  her 
own,  making  it  so  beautiful,  be  as  much  to 
all  her  descendants  1” 

"Thanks  be  to  Ood  who  giveth  os  the  vic¬ 
tory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  This 
was  the  keynote  of  her  long  and  beautiful  life. 

•  «  * 


WHO  WAS  SCHOMBURGK? 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the 
famous  Schomburgk  line,  is  that  the  man 
who  provided  the  British  Government  with 
that  boundary  came  to  this  country  from  Ger¬ 
many  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  after  working  for  some  time  as  a  clerk  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  became  a  partner  in 
a  Richmond,  Va.,  tobacco  manufactory  in 
1828.  The  factory  was  burned,  and  Schom¬ 
burgk  drifted  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  after 
unsnocessful  ventures,  his  botanical  work  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  London  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  he  secured  means  to  explore 
the  unknown  region  of  the  Orinoco.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  from  1888  to  1889,  and  discov¬ 
ered  the  Victoria  Regia  lily  and  many  other 
plants.  This  work  led  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  commission  him  to  suggest  a  bound¬ 
ary  between  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  and  to 
make  further  explorations.  The  line  was 
drawn,  and  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  for 
his  services.  Schomburgk,  until  his  death  in 
1865,  continued  in  the  British  consular  ser¬ 
vice,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  geographi¬ 
cal  studies,  being  a  member  of  the  principal 
American  and  European  learned  societies. 


Luito  CoifPi-AiNTS,  BaoircHms,  Abthka,  Ac.,  are 
speedily  relieved,  and  if  taken  in  time,  permanently 
cored  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Exi>ectorant.  Ton  will  find  in  it 
also  a  certain  rem^y  for  Coaghs  and  Colds.  The  best 
family  Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 
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THE  NEW  CROWN 


Distilled  from  the  natural  flowers  of  the  Riviera  No  chemicals  used.  THE 
FINEST  VIOliET  MADE,  and  the  success  of  the  day  in  London  and  Paris. 
Price,  in  a  beautiful  carton,  $1.50  per  bottle. 

For  sale  by  Caswell.  Massey  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Melvin  &  Ba^er,  or  T. 
Metcalf  &  Co..  Boston :  George  B.  Evans,  Philadelphia ;  Wilmot  J.  ^11  &  Co.. 
Cincinnati;  Leland  Miller.  St.  Louis;  W.  C.  Scupham.  Cbicairo,  and  All 
Leading  Dealers.  ASK  TOVB  DRUGGIST  FOR  THE  CROWN  VIOLET. 

Special^Pr^jictlon  CROWN  PERFUMERl  CO. 

Makers  of  the  universal  favorites,  Crab-Apple  Blossoms  and  Matsukita 
Perfumes  and  the  Crown  Lavender  Salts  asked  for  all  over  the  world. 


A  FASCINATING 
Christmas  Gift, 

as  well  as  permanently  useful  and  instructive.  Is  the 

American  $8  Typewriter 


SOHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENOT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Establtehed  1856. 

8  East  14th  Strezt,  New  Yobk. 


Far  the  Winter  go  to 

48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

'\7l7'es‘t  In<:3.ieis 

BT 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 

For  deecriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDOB  St  CO.,  Agents, 

80  Bboadwat,  Nbw  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS.  New  Yoric. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  w£S|n. 

Classical,  Sclentlflc  and  Special  Conrses.  Mnsio  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnplls  fer 
entnmoe  by  oertlflcate.  Address.  Chambenibnrg,  Pa. 


Daheim  preparatory  institdte, 

RflVl!  flip  I  C  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
Dv  1  u,  UlnuO.and  Grammar  Grades.  Coueee  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  812  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  39th  A  40th  StaN.Y. 


mo  ACADEMY.  ^^*0^,^,*^ 

Idhiga  nnaarp.iied  for  comfort  and  hmlUL  Twenty. 
aorea  twelve  in  erove  ;lake  tat  rowing  and  akating. 


Sve  aorea  tw 
Ohaaioaland 


wioalandgenersrooarseotBtndr:  altojotepaimtay 
I  optionaL  Year  oommenoee  Sept.  11, 1886.  Appljr  ts 
ICdm  IDA  O.  ALLEN.  Principal.  Bradford.  IfaM. 


CBUISE  OF  THE  AHEBICAN-BCIIT  8TEAHEB  “OHIO.” 

The  largest  and  dneet  yacht  steamer  in  the  world.  Dining¬ 
room  holds  200  persons,  and  only  this  number  will  be  taken 
nmn  any  cruise. 

February  1st — 30.day  cruise  to  Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico,  Gua- 
daloupe,  all  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  Jamaica.  Bate,  $275. 

March  28th  to  June  0t'i.— TCMay  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean, 
visiting  8p^,  Malta,  Egypt,  PiJestlue,  Tnrkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
France.  Ten  days  longer  than  any  other  cmlse.  Rate,  $425 
and  upwards. 

June  27tb  to  August  27th.— Cmlse  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  the  Midnight  Sno,  and  the  total  eclipse  of  the  son  visible 
August  8th.  Rate,  $550. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  program  to  the 
THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  COMPANY. 

1715  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to  any  agents  of  the  International  Navigation  Co. 


pDRO'”B  and  the  ORIENT  this  Winter.— Tenth  select  party; 
^  best  'accommodations  for  Sonthero  Spain,  Europe.  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  Greece,  Turkey,  Holy  Land,  etc.;  116  days'  tour;  sail¬ 
ing  from  New  York,  ss.  “Normannia,”  Jan.  8, 1896. 

Address  Mrs.  M.  A  CROSLST,  786  Putnam  ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Gaze  s  Tours 

(Elstabllshed  1844.) 

All  necessary  expenses  included 

Holy  Land,  Esypt,  the  Nile 

Independent  Tickets  Everywhere. 
Parties  under  experienced  escort  leave  New  York 
Jan.  22d,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  I9tb,  March  7tb,  for  Italy.  Egypt 
and  the  Orient.  ONLY  HIOH-CLASH  8TBAMER8. 
Fares  range  from  $460  to  $1,126.  Deulled,  lUnstrated 
Itineraries  post-free. 

NILE  STEAMERS 

of  the  Tbewflkleh  Nile  S.  S.  Co.  weekly;  $171.50  21.day 
flr8t<bU8  Tourist  Steamer;  17-day  Tours,  $112.50;  dab- 
aheahs  and  special  steamers  for  private  parties. 

H.  GAZE  A  SONS,  Ltd., 

118  Broadway,  New  York. 
Omcial  Agents  for  all  Trank  Lines. 


The  price  of  which  makes  it  available  for  home  use 
and  as  an  educator  for  young  people. 

A  boon  to  pastors  aud  secretaries  as  200  copies  can  be 
made  in  20  minutes  in  combination  with  duplicator. 

A  practical  business  machine  within  the  reach  of  any¬ 
one.  Send  for  sample  letter  and  Art  Catalogue  to 

DEPT.  A.,  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
BBS  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


The  Leading  Consanatory  of  Aniari^ 

Cant.  Fabltbn,  Director. 

Fonndsdia  1858  by 

•Tvinfi’ fnll  infor 


Vyi  ^  ^  for ProspectM 

information. 

W.  Hals,  General  ManafCb 


STUDY  LAW  ST 

Ayatomatlc  and  thorough  coursM  taught  U 
by  abl.  and  saparisnesd  tsachsia.  W 
flptondid  oppertnnlty  for  a  legal  adneation,  U 
SMd  stamp  for  full  paiticalan. 

Ommauu  OaMMSseastaN  iiiioia  or  Law,  ^ 


ASTRONOMIC  A  lTELESCOPES 


W.8<DM0GEY 

BAYONNE.  N.J. 
:nd  ronCATALOout 
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Gm6tu!^C^f(^, 

Lyons  Silks. 

Rich  White  Brocades, 

Rich  Chene  and  Brocaded  Silks, 

'  Satin  Ground  Plaid  Silks, 
Pirn’s  Irish  Plaid  Poplins. 

Goods  just  received  from  Custom-house 
and  representing  the  coming  fashions. 

WHITE  SATIN, 

MOIRE  VELOUTE, 

BLACK  BROCADES. 

Grenadine,  Gaze,  and  Mousseline. 

LYONS  VELVETS. 

Mtccukvtxu  1  A. 

NIW  YORK. 


The  $5*- 
POCKET  KODAK 

EASTHAN  KODAK  00., 

Rochester,  n.y. 


PBESEBVIE  YOUB  BVANOEMSTS. 

Now  that  Thb  Evafoblist  Is  published  in  s  shape  oon- 
Tenieat  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wltn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  ef  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  "***  svpply  snch  a  binder  for  K  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Addz«H  Tn  SrairORiMr.  P.  O.  Box  an.  New 
Torkofty 


DB.  PABKHUBST  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  in  his 
sermon  in  the  Madison  Square  Preat  yterian 
Church,  December  22nd,  referred  to  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  question,  stoutly  deprecating  the  idea 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Dr.  Parkhurst  dealt  with  the  na¬ 
tivity  of  Christ,  which,  he  said,  came  with 
great  abruptness  on  the  world.  The  pages  of 
history  showed  that  great  events  came  some¬ 
times  very  suddenly,  and  that  we  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  great  sur 
prise. 

“And  it  always  seems  as  though  there  were 
a  providence.”  he  continued,  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Christmas  days  synchronize  this 
year  with  events  that  are  just  now  filling  our 
hearts  with  disturbance  and  throwing  an  un¬ 
comfortable  shadow  aroud  the  track  of  the 
near  future. 

“We  do  not  care  to  beat  about  the  bush  in 
this  matter,  but  prefer  to  go  straight  to  the 
mark  by  saying  that,  if  Christendom  wants  to 
make  the  religion  of  Jesus,  with  its  Bethle¬ 
hem,  its  angelic  choir,  and  its  anthem  of 
peace  on  earth,  a  laughin  ,  stock  to  the  un¬ 
godly  and  a  contempt  to  the  heathen,  the  best 
thing  it  can  do  will  be  to  set  the  two  fore¬ 
most  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  to  work 
blowing  up  one  another’s  cities  and  blowing 
out  one  another’s  brains. 

“Unless  we  utterly  misconceive  the  senti 
ment  of  the  Christianized  masses,  both  here 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water— I  say,  un¬ 
less  we  utterly  misconceive  that  sentiment  as 
it  seems  to  be  asserting  itself  in  soberer  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  such  an  issue  will  be  morally 
impossible.  But  the  Church  must  now  move 
to  the  front. 

“There  will  be  no  confiict  that  will  go  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  messages  and  pronunoia- 
mentos  on  either  side  if  the  Church  of  the 
Bethlehem  Christ  comes  and  records  its  veto. 
Christianity,  both  here  and  in  England,  is  too 
thoroughly  a  part  of  the  national  life  for 
armies  and  navies  to  clash  in  warfare  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  churches  of  the  two 
countries  are  thundering  for  peace. 

“We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  inter¬ 
national  technicalities  of  the  case.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  a  philosophical  or  his¬ 
toric  exposition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  only 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  nation  is  not  going 
to  be  drawn  into  an  international  oonfiict  of 
arms,  to  the  dishonor  of  Christianity,  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  civilization,  the  destruction  of 
life  and  treasure,  and  tho  demoralization  of 


Perhaps  you  would  visit 

Green  Cove  Springs 

FLORIDA 

If  you  knew  more  of  its  beauties 

Mr.  Judson  L.  Scott,  the 
Manager  of  the  ST.  ELMO, 
will  gladly  send  you  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  containing  a  few 
hints.  When  writing  ask  about 
the  advantages  of  visiting  Green 
Cove  Springs  in  January. 


LACES. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Lace  CoUars;  Lace  Flounces;  Lace  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  ;  Trimming'  Laces. 

Linen  and  Siik  Handkerchiefs,  Ini¬ 
tialed,  Embroidered  and  Hemstitched ; 
separately  and  in  fancy  boxes. 

Ladies*  Fine  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs  Ix^u  at  25  cents  each. 

James  McCreary  &  Co., 

Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday. 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstniments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

SS  Union  Squarn  New  York 


Our  Premium  Books  for  December. 

#^wo  Of  tbc  beat  anb  moat  popular  of  tbe 
really  aoob  booba  of  tbe  bai^. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS; 

The  Evangelist,  during  the  month  of  December,  offers  to  its  friends  : 


The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture  The  Two  St.  Johns  of  the  New  Testament. 


BytheBt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  H.P. 

This  famous  work  comprises  a  aeries  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Issued  in  book  form  by  spec¬ 
ial  arraneement  with  the  distlnicnlshed  author.  How 
the  Bible  appears  to  a  statesman  and  man  of  affairs  af¬ 
ter  he  has  welshed  the  evidence  which  the  critics  have 

Sitasainat  It,  and  what  are  his  convictions  re- 
S  tbe  Book  of  books,  will  api>eal  to  every  thoosbt- 
son  as  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  In  this 
book  Hr.  Gladstone  Is  at  his  best.  Free  from  the  tech- 
nolosy  of  theoloslcal  works,  and  In  the  charmins  style 
of  Its  dlstlnsnlshed  snthor,  It  Is  preeminently  a  book 
for  every  Intelligent  reader. 


By  JAMES  8TALKEB,  D.D. 

The  readers  of  Dr.  Stalker’s  Lives  of  Christ  and  of 
St.  Paul,  are  prepared,  rememberlns  their  former  priv- 
Ueges,  to  give  an  eager  reception  to  another  volome 
from  the  same  mn,  on  a  kindred  topic.  In  these  stod- 
les  of  tbe  two  Johns  we  enjoy  tbe  same  vigorous  and 
lucid  imrtrayal  which  charmed  us  before,  and  find  an 
added  delight,  for  in  depicting  the  Apostle  and  the 
Baptist,  a  lofty  rone  of  practical  spirituality  la  always 
present.  With  directness  and  power  Dr.  Stalker  ap¬ 
plies  the  experience  of  those  of  whom  he  writes  to  the 
condition  of  those  for  whom  he  writes,  and  the  result, 
necessarily,  Is  valuable. 


Both  these  books  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  postage  paid,  to  soyone  sending  ns  the  name 
and  address  of  one  new  subscriber  to  Tbe  Evangelist,  with  three  dollars.  You  can  take  both 
books,  as  a  premium,  or  keep  one  and  give  the  other  to  the  new  snbsoriber.  Both  are  vol¬ 
umes  that  ought  to  be  in  every  library. 

THE  EVANGELIST,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  HUNTER’S 
FAMOUS  LECTURES. 

No.  6. 

Why  Consumptives  Lose  Flesh. 

The  nourishing  of  the  body  depends  on  the  power 
of  Hsaimilation  in  the  lungs.  No  quality  or  amount 
of  food  can  add  the  weight  of  a  grain  to  the  body  be¬ 
yond  the  lung  power  of  assimilation.  The  food 
may  be  good  and  the  stomach  digest  it  perfectly, 
aud  yet  the  patient  lose  flesh  from  day  to  day.  It 
ia  surprisiDg  how  few  understand  why  this  is.  They 
suppose  that  if  the  food  is  good  and  the  digestion 
perfect,  the  patient  will  gain  flesh,  or  at  least  hold 
his  own.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  stomach 
has  little  to  do  with  the  making  of  new  blood  from 
the  food  eaten.  It  is  simply  a  mill  to  grind  and 
dissolve  the  foods  that  their  nutritious  elements 
may  be  separated  from  the  crude  mass  and  absorbed 
(taken  up  as  a  milky  liquid)  and  carried  to  the 
lungs  to  be  there  endowed  with  life,  changed  into 
blood  and  made  capable  of  repairing  the  wastes  of 
the  body.  This  change  is  what  is  meant  by  assimi¬ 
lation.  It  depends  on  the  size  and  freedom  of  the 
lungs,  and  only  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  air  we  breathe.  With  large  lungs  a  man 
is  fleshy  and  strong,  because  be  assimilates,  or 
transforms  into  blood,  a  large  quantity  of  food.  A 
man  with  small  lungs  is  thin  and  weaik,  because  he 
can  only  assimilate  a  small  quantity.  Our  weight  is 
flxed  by  the  volume  of  air  we  habitually  take  in  at 
a  breath.  This  we  call  our  vital  capacity.  Poor 
food  and  bad  digestion  may  keep  us  below  this 
standard,  but  no  dieting  can  ever  make  us  rise 
above  it. 

When  the  lungs  become  diseased  their  capacity 
for  air  is  diminished,  and,  to  exactly  the  same  ex¬ 
tent,  their  power  to  make  new  blood  from  food  is 
reduced.  A  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  must  take 
place.  If  the  disease  increases,  the  obstruction  to 
breathing  also  increases,  and  the  body  keeps  on 
wasting  or  consuming  away  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  and  no  diet  can  prevent  it. 

This  is  a  law  of  Gkia,  and  there  can  be  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  its  operation.  You  cannot  And  in  all  the 
world  a  strong,  muscular  man  who  has  not  large 
lungs  and  a  great  breathing  power,  or  a  man  with 
small  lungs  and  feeble  breathing  power  who  is  not 
both  thin  and  weak. 

In  the  light  of  science,  bow  absurd  is  the  hack¬ 
neyed  promise  so  often  made  by  physicians,  to  build 
^  the  flesh  and  strength  of  consumptives  by  food. 
Th^  have  no  more  power  to  stop  the  loss  of  flesh 
'  food  than  they  have  to  stop  the  revolutions  of 

_ j  earth  upon  its  axis.  The  only  way  the  body 

can  be  built  up  is  to  stop  the  lung  disease  which  is 
wastiim  it,  and  improve  the  breathing.  Accom- 
plish^is  and  nature  will  do  the  building  up. 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D., 

117  West  Forty-flfth  St.,  New  York. 

Note:  Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  can  be  obtained  bv  all 
readers  of  The  Evangelist,  who  are  anxious  about 
their  lungs,  by  addressing  him  as  above. 
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ILLS. 

Speclallv  recommended  by  the  medical  oeleb- 
rltlee  of  the  World  for  Hcrofnla,  (Tumors,  Kina’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Clonsam^on,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Wei^nees,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  ffenutne  unless  signed  **  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Fouonu.  A  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  all  Druggists. 


DEAFNESS 

amt  Bead  NoIsm  rsUeTed  by  nsiag 
Wilson’sbommon  Sense  Ear  Dnisu. 

Maw  aciantlflo  InreiiUoni  different 
from  all  other  derlcee.  Theonlyiafe, 
simple,  oomfortable  and  Inrlslbla 
Rar  Prom  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  sklU  tails.  Ho  wire  or  string 
'attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WIL80M  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

_ (SlSTrwaSIW-  laaMUc,Xy. 

'***lUaarsaSway,BawTsck. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 
The  AURAPHONE  will  help  yon  if  yon  do.  It 

is  a  recent  aeieotific  ineention  which  will  asaist  the 
hearing  of  anyone  not  hera  deaf.  When  in  the  ear  it 
it  lavtalMe  and  doaa  not  oaose  the  alightest  die- 
oomfort.  I,  is  to  the  ear  what  glasate  are  to  the 
Enoloee  stamp  for  partionlan. 
CB  OP  CHAB6K  at  any  of  the 


our  entire  organic  life,  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine 
such  aa  probably  90  i>er  cent,  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  as  well  informed  aa  this  would  not  be 
able  to  state  intelligibly,  and  the  other  10  per 
cent,  who  can  state  it,  disagreeing  among 
themselves  as  to  whether  the  doctrine  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  present'situation. 

"We  are  not  speaking  in  disparagement  of 
loyalty  to  country  or  of  patriotic  regard  for 
our  country’s  rights. 

"Patriotic  passions  are  intense,  and  can 
easily  be  fired  to  the  point  where  righteous¬ 
ness  is  ignored  and  reason  and  balanced  con¬ 
sideration  tabooed,  and  that  is  the  mischief 
of  inflammatory  sheets,  that  make  a  paying 
newspaper  business  of  fanning  the  flames  of 
international  animosity.  I  wish,  for  two 
weeks,  that  it  oould  be  a  State  prison  offense 
to  print  newspaper  headlines  with  anything 
larger  than  small  caps. 

"If  the  nations  would  take  up  first  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  belongs  to  them,  and  if  England  and 
the  United  States  join  hands  in  the  rather 
more  Gospel  enterprise  of  rescuing  pillaged 
and  outraged  Armenia  from  the  dirty,  bloody 
grip  of  the  Turk,  these  two  brotbered  nations 
would  then  find  themselves  in  good  Christian 
condition  of  spirit,  probably, to  settle  that  lit¬ 
tle  question  of  civil  engineering  down  in 
Venezuela  in  a  way  that  would  save  to  both 
parties  not  only  their  pride  and  their  beads, 
but  their  Christian  repute. 

"If  two  Christian  men  were  to  commence 
punching  one  another’s  beads  and  tearing  one 
another’s  eyes,  with  no  clearer  idea  of  what 
it  was  all  about  than  the  American  people 
would  have  in  plunging  into  war  over  the 
Venezuela  boundary,  unless  with  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  matter  in  dispute  and  with 
further  efforts  at  adjustment,  we  should  call 
it  an  ignominious  row,  a  diagiace  both  to  in¬ 
tellect  and  decency,  let  alone  professions  of 
Christianity. 

"We  have  not  in  this  discussed  the  inter¬ 
national  merits  of  the  question,  but  the  point 
is  where  the  question  is  between  two  Chris¬ 
tian  peoples — that  fact  will  iteelf,  if  passion  is 
ruled  out,  determine  the  quality  of  handling 
that  will  be  given  to  the  question,  and  will 
either  show  the  point  in  disagreement  to  be 
so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  fighting  about,  or 
so  two-sided  as  to  admit  of  a  settlement  that 
will  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

"May,  then,  these  Christian  days  and  all 
their  holy  memories  and  suggestions  be  blessed 
to  the  President  of  the  tfnited  States  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  authority,  and 
to  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  authority,  the  solid 
sense  and  Christian  consideration  of  the  two 
peoples,  respectively,  that  are  back  of  them, 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  shape 
themselves  to  the  world-wide  situation  and 
the  eternal  spirit  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men  achieve  its  -own  sweet  and 
bloodless  victory  to  the  promotion  of  national 
prosperity,  to  the  strengthening  of  inter¬ 
national  bonds  of  amity,  and  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Christ,  who  was  born  onoe  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  that  He  might  make  the  whole  earth 
His  own  forever.  ” 


THE  TEBKES  TELESCOPE. 

Explorers  of  stellar  mysteries  will  now 
watch  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  with  great  eagerness,  for  it 
is  announced  that  the  largest  telescope  lens 
in  the  world  is  about  ready  for  use.  As  one 
student  of  the  heavens  puts  it,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  this  new  lens  revealing  the  people 
who  inhabit  Mars,  if  any  such  there  be. 

For  many  months  past  the  work  on  the  lens 
has  been  in  correcting  local  imperfections, 
but  it  is  announced  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Yerkes  that 
the  lenses  are  now  completed  and  ready  for 
shipment  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Yerkes,  who  is  as 
much  a  resident  of  New  York  as  of  Chicago, 
having  built  a  million-dollar  palace  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  greatly  gratified  at  the  completion 
of  the  lens.  The  finishing  up  of  a  great  tele¬ 
scopic  lens  is  a  work  of  wonderful  nicety  of 
detail,  and  months  and  months  are  taken  in 
oorrecting  some  imperfection  so  minute  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  great 
frame  in  which  the  lens  will  rest  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Observatory  has  been  tested  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  found  correct.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  but  the  placing  in  position 
of  the  telescope  in  the  Chicago  Observatory 
,  building,  also  a  gift  of  Mr.  Terkea. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

L.  R.  C..  Cbicago-— I  suffer  with  pain  in  my  stomacli 
after  eating.  Please  state  a  remedy. 

You  are  suffering  from  indigestion.  Take  onr 
Gastrine,  a  teaspoonfol  after  ea^  meal,  three  times 
a  day. 

L.,  Brooklyn.— Lately  my  skin  has  become  rather 
“dingy”  looking.  Be  kind  enough  to  «ngge8t  a  remedy. 

Natrolitbic  Salts,  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  tumbler 
of  hot  water,  before  breakfast,  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  L  ,  Richmond.— Had  the  Drip  about  two  years  ago, 
and  have  never  fnilv  recovered.  Seem  to  now  have  ma¬ 
laria.  Wbat  wi  1  benefit  me? 

Our  Febricide  Pills,  one  three  times  daily. 

L.  N.,  Cohoes.— Am  greatly  troubled  with  nervous 
“trembling,”  and  at  times  cannot  bold  my  hand  steady. 
Quite  a  heavy  user  of  tobacco. 

Stop  tobacco.  Use  our  Cerebrino. 

The  Doctor. 

The  above  preparations  and  other  specialties  of  the 
Columbia  Chemleal  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
inclndiog  the  famous 
ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 
and  NATROUTHIC  SALTS. 

At  all  Druggists.  (841)  Send  for  Literature. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  tbe 
aimple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OMTIENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro- 
dncing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

SOc.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  Ac  CO., 
531  Cenuneree  St.,  FhUadelphln. 


Alto  Gluten 

and  Patent 

VarlTi 

Pamphlets 

Witte  Karwell 


FLOUR 


Barley  OngUOt, 
Poetry  Flour, 

‘srepe. 

pies  Free. 
Vn.T..  D.8.A. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

kee  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Das  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Hae  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7»e  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  Yerk  CKy 


Warren  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

TERMS  :— Per  week,  one  person.  $16.00;  per  month,  one  per¬ 
son,  $40  40;  two  persons,  in  one  room,  $70.(i0.  Special  rates  to 
parties  of  three  or  more. 

The  oldest  summer  resort  In  the  United  States.  Estab- 
lisbed  1784. 

Good  fishing,  boating  and  bathing. 

Distance  from  Richmond  &  DanvIUe  R.R.,  1  mile— Waterllck. 
Distance  from  Norfolk  A  Western  R.R.,  8  miles— Riverton. 
Distance  from  Raltimore  A  Ohio  R.R.,  4  miles— Middletown. 

Eight  different  waters,  namely:  white,  red  and  bine  snlphnr, 
alum,  Iron,  arsenic,  chalybeate  and  llthla. 

On  the  top  of  the  “Three  Top  Range,”  elevation  2,100  feet 
above  the  sea. 

No  mosquitos,  gnats  or  malaria. 

C.  W.  CULLEN  A  SON,  Props.,  Cullen  P.  O.,  Ta. 


GLEN 

SPRINGS. 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  Health  and  Rest.  ()pen  all  the 
year. 

Send  for  lUwtrated  Pamphlet. 
Wm.  E.  LErriNOWELiH  Mgr. 
Watkins,  N.  Y. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  showthe  date 
to  Which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANDEUST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scriptic”  orice  of  which  was  $7.50. 


Dinner  IVithout  Soup 


is  like  summer  without  sunshine. 


t  Ices  the  place  of  home-made ‘‘soup  Stock.**  Costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better.  It  ghres  to 
soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  iu  no  other  way. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


December  26  .SM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


TRAITS  OF  SCOTTISH  CHARACTER. 

The  Rev.  John  Watson  (“Ian  Maclaren”)  re¬ 
cently  delivered  his  lecture  on  “Certain  Traits 
in  Scottish  Character”  in  Olasgorv.  Lord  Dean 
of  Guild  Brown  presided,  and  in  introducing 
the  lecturer,  said  that  in  recent  years  their 
literature  had  been  enriched  by  the  writings 
of  several  Scottish  authors  who  had  given 
them  descriptions  of  their  nati  )nal  life  chiefly 
as  exhibited  in  the  village  and  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  but  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
Mr.  Watson  excelled  the  most  of  them  in 
pathos.  Mr.  Watson  then  delivered  bis  lec¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  apparent  the  audience  was 
not  in  agreement  with  much  that  he  uttered. 
They  must  not  judge,  he  said,  of  the  sense  of 
humor  in  a  peopie’.by  their  manner.  <  If  there 
was  a  people  who  took  their  humor  quietly, 
slowly  — perhaps  he  ought  to  say  sadly — such, 
it  appeared  to  him,  were  the  Scottish  people. 
He  went  on :  When  a  jest  was  presented  to  a 
man  of  Scottish  nature,  he  was  not  going  im 
mediately  to  accept  it  and  pass  it  on  as  a  jest 
by  laughter.  With  the  analytic  character  of 
his  nature,  begotten  by  long  study  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  questions,  be  took  it  to 
avizandum,  and  proceeded  to  examine  it.  It 
might  be  next  day  (laughter)  before  he  was 
entirely  satisfled,  and  then  if  he  was  satisfled 
he  paid  it  honor.  In  the  strict  sense  of  wit, 
he  imagined  they  would  agree  that  the  French 
bad  the  most  delicate  flnish  and  flavor  for 
their  humor  in  Europe  Again,  the  Scots  had 
no  claim  to  that  brilliant  sword  play  of  re 
partee  which  was  so  characteristic,  not  of 
Highland  Celt,  but  of  the  Irish  Celt.  His  im¬ 
pression  was  that  though  English  wit  ha  i  not 
either  the  subtlety  or  the  brilliancy  of  Frt^nch 
and  Celtic  humor,  it  bad  an  element  which 
was  more  admirable— the  element  of  down¬ 
right  fun  If  they  in  Scotland  had  had  in  the 
past  more  of  that  simple  element  that  they 
called  fun,  his  impression  was  that  they  had 
been  a  sweeter  and  happier  people.  Scottish 
humor,  owing  to  the  inclemency  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  weather  (laughter),  owirg  to 
the  hardness  of  the  soil  and  the  di(fi<-ulty  of 
its  cultivation,  was  severe  and  had  always  in 
it  a  certain  “tang”  of  bitterness.  Scotti«h 
humor  was  very  largely  based  on  the  ironr  of 
life.  The  Soots  were  not  a  nation  carried 
away  by  emotion  nor  enthusiastic  until  once 
aroused  ;  and  after  that  the  Scottish  nation 
burned  like  an  anthracite  coal  furnace.  The 
canniness  of  the  nation  came  out  in  the  afflu¬ 
ence  of  their  vocabulary  in  expressiog  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  due  to  the  passionate  love  of  a 
Scotsman  for  argument  and  his  absolute  re¬ 
fusal,  except  under  fear  of  penal  servitude, 
to  admit  a  positive  statement.  (Laughter  ) 
The  undoubted  note  of  austerity  in  the  Scot 
tisb  character  was  an  explanation  of  many 
peculiarities  in  Scottish  history.  They  could 
never  drive  a  Scotsman,  and  if  people  tried 
to  drive  them  in  political  and  religious  affairs, 
bis  reading  of  history  was  that  it  always 
ended  in  catastrophe  for  the  people  who 
tried  to  drive,  and  not  for  the  Scotsman. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  could  take  a  Scots¬ 
man  on  the  right  side,  and  then  he  was  |ter- 
haps  too  weak  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
noted,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  na¬ 
tion  which  was  sometimes  denied,  the  senti 
ment  of  the  Scottish  folk.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  romantic  episode  in  history  than  the  de 
votion  of  the  Scottish  people  to  the  House  of 
StuartT  Let  them  look  also  at  the  ballads  of 
the  Scottish  people  to  meet  the  sentiment  of 
which  be  was  speaking.  If,  however,  they 
wished  to  know  that  sentiment  at  its  fullest, 
they  must  see  the  Scot  when  Le  was  away 
from  home. 

The  Rev  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  he  knew  Mr.  Wat 
son  well,  and  he  thought  bis  own  words  con 
tradicted  a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  said 
that  night.  (Laughter  )  It  was  true  they 
were,  as  Mr  Watson  said,  an  argumentative 
people,  and  he  would  like  to  argue  with  him 
regarding  some  of  the  things  he  had  uttered 
It  was  very  difficult  to  lay  down  general  roles 
for  a  country  like  Scotland,  because  they  com 
bined  so  many  different  races  and  so  many 
characteristic  people.  Mr.  Watson  had  spoken 
plain  truths  to  them,  but  be  wished  to  dis¬ 


pute  one  or  two  points.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  they  would  get  more  fun,  or  call  it 
humor,  or  anything  they  liked,  in  one  Scot¬ 
tish  parish  than  in  an  English  county.  He 
agreed  with  bis  deprecatory  remarks  regarding 
the  ooars>ness  and  profanity  of  much  of  the 
early  Scottish  literature,  but  the  morality  sta 
tistics  he  did  not  think  should  be  held  up  to 
the  world  as  symptomatic  of  the  Scottish  people, 
although  the  shame  of  every  minister ;  and  liter¬ 
ature  viler  than  the  early  Scottish  writings 
referred  to  would  be  found  in  the  realistic 
fleshly  novels  of  the  present  day  issued  in  the 
English  language  There  were  many  whole 


some  lessons  in  Mr.  Watson’s  lecture,  but  be 
hoped  he  would  not  del'ver  it  outside  Scot¬ 
land.  (Laughter  )  Mr  Wa»aon,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  vote,  said  that  he  had  not  delivered 
.the  lecture  out  of  Scotland — at  least  certain 

Jians,  on  the  few  occas’ons  on  which  be  bad 
ectured  elsewhere,  he  did  not  give  them  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  see  apy  partiimlar  use  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  They  were  all  “John  Tamson’a 
bairns,”  and  they  were  met  together  that 
night  with  the  interests  of  their  country  dear 
to  their  hearts,  and  in  this  p«rio4t  of  re¬ 
naissance  it  was  well  they  should  look  these 
things  in  the  face. 


Timely  Warning. 

j.  The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
Mhe  house  of  Walter  Baker  A  Co.  (established 
^  in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
aflpy  many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,  labels,  and  wrappers.  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu* 
1^  facturers  of  pure  and  high-grade  Cocoas  and 
IrM  Chocolates  on  this  continent.  No  chemicals  are 
if|y  used  in  Iheir  manufactures. 
if  i£  Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  &  Co.*s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Limited, 

D0RCHE5TER.  MASS. 


No  Excuse* 
You  Must  Try  It! 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS. 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  TONIC. 

Adb  n Ptar  a  n n  (O' nsTsneii  dist  we  MM  Bai  r«r.L  ' I 
»  B  V  Bill  U  L  IJh  II  U 1 1  cue  OT  WH I  Nimn  Trattin.nt  uikllMl  rnrf  ^ , 

}/  2  b^al  IIISweB  n  r  HH  ■■  11 IJ  Addrm.  A—lytlOTil  Amb  rnLL^'i 
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“§weetHoave”|oar 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 


'••.‘ICiiMnugSr/n.sffl 

WITH  A  COMBINATION  BOX  FOR  $10.00. 

The  Combimtioii  Box  retail  would  coet,  .  #10.00 
Either  Premium  Ditto,  .  #10.00 

Total . #30.00 


YOU  GET  BOTH 


fU'llOJ 


>  ^  either  premium 

0*^  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL;  IF  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $1000  IF 
NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

The  Ij^RKIN  50AP  A\FG-C0-  BuFFALO.NY 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  The  Evunyeliet,  Hoe.  141  h,  tint,  SHth. 

MoTh.  W««r«  peri-oii.lir  acqnjtlDtad  with  Mr.  Lmrt  In  of  the  tioap  Maoutactnrlnic  Compear 
of  i^ullitlo:  hiive  v  ai-ed  their  fectorr;  have  porcheMd  end  oned  th  h  go-da  e'd  rrceived  we- 
minma  offered,  and  w«  know  that  they  are  rail  valoe.  The  otb  wonder  la  tbai  they  are  able  to 
give  ao  moeh  for  ao  btile  money.  The  com,iany  are  perfeotiy  reliable.— The  ForraoelM. 
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THE  ETAN6ELI8T.  Def ember  26>  18ft5, 


Florida  East  Coast  System. 

RAILWAY.  HOTELS,  AND  STEAMSHIP. 


f^OTEL  PONCE  DE  LEON,  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Open  Jnnonry  20th. 

*6.00  nad  npwnrd  per  dny. 

GILLIS  A  MURRAY,  Managers. 


HOTEL  ORMOND,  ORMOND. 

Open  January  11th. 

$4.00  and  upward  per  day. 

ANDERSON  AND  PRICE,  Managers. 


BCACH;; 


PALM  BEACH  INN,  PALM  BEACH. 

Open  December  20th  to  May. 

$4.00  and  upward  per  day. 

FRED.  STERRT,  Manager. 


HOTEL  ALCAZAR,  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Open  November  to  May. 

$A00  and  upward  per  day. 

JOS.  P.  GREAVES,  Manager, 


will  be  open  for  traffic  on  - 
and  the  trains  of  the 


Florida  East  Coast  R’y 


will  enter  the  inclosures  of  the 
HOTEL  ROYAL  POINCIANA  at  Palm 
Beach  and  the  PALM  BEACH  INN. 


BUFFET  PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL 
THROUGH  TRAINS. 


STOP-OVERS  ALLOWED  ON  ALL 
TICKETS  WITHIN  THEIR 
LIMITS. 


JOSEPH  RICHARDSON, 

G.  P.  A.  Florida  East  Coast  R'y. 

C.  B.  KNOTT, 

GenT  Supt.  East  Coast  Hotels. 


HOTEL  ROYAL  POINCIANA,  PALM  BEACH. 

Open  January  15th  to  April. 

$5.00  and  upward  per  day. 

H.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager. 


HOTEL  CORDOVA,  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Open  during  February  and  March. 

_  Rooms  only. 


The  New  Route  to  the  Bahamas 


Florida  East  Coast  Steamship  Line 

Palm  Beach-Nassau  Service 


Will  be  inaugurated  January  15, 1806.  The  steamship  Northum¬ 
berland  will  make  trips  as  follows:  (Schedule  subject  to  re¬ 
vision.) 

LEAVE  PALM  BEACH  LEAVE  NASSAU 

Thursday . January  16  Monday . January 

Tuesday . January  21  Monday . January 

Tuesday . January  28  Tuesday . February 

Wednesday . February  5  Friday . February 

Saturday . February  8  Monday . February 

Tuesday . February  11  Wednesday . February 

Thursday . February  18  Friday . February  14 

Saturday . February  15  Monday . February  17 

And  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  And  every  Monday,  Wednea- 
and  Saturday  thereafter  until  day  and  Friday  thereafter  un- 
April  1, 1806.  til  April  L  1806. 


RATES  BETVi/EEN  PALM  BEACH  AND  NASSAU, 
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